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THE Author of the following Sheets dedicated 
his Work to the FRENCH Monarch, in hopes of 


averting the blow which, under the ſanction 


of his royal name, threatened immediate de- 


ſtruction to the Liberty of GENEVA. That 


fatal ſtroke was notwithſtanding cruelly in- 
flicted, and the Geneveſe were reduced to a 
_ dreadful alternative — To RENOUNCE THEIR 
| COUNTRY, or, THEIR FREEDOM. Permit 
me, Sir, to preſent to. you the T ranſlation of 
this Hiſtory, as a ſmall teſtimony of reſpect 


to one of thoſe benevolent Men, who exerted 
| themſelves 
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LEDICATTFON. 
themſelves to procure an honorable aſylum 
for thoſe unfortunate Patriots. I have too 
often heard the Author dwell on your praiſe, 
not to be convinced, that my choice will meet 
with his warmeſt wiſhes, as well as the appro- 
bation of the Public, who have taken ſo lively 
a concern in the advancement and ſucceſs of 
the new Colony: they will learn with pleaſure, 
but without ſurpriſe, that you were one of the 
moſt zealous and enlightened promoters of that 


| eſtabliſhment. 
I am, 
ET $18, 
| With ſentiments of the moſt profound reſpec, 
your moſt clini 
hank 1 


JOHN FARE LL. 


DvsL1n, May, 1784. 
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| MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY 5 


LEWIS XVI. 


KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 


"SIRE, 


I P R E SU M E 15 dedicate to Fi 


MAjksry the picture of the revolutions : 
of my country, ot their origin and ing | 


_ conſequences. The king whoſe ſtudy is 


the happineſs of his ſubjects cannot bs 


indifferent to the welfare of his neigh- 
bours; and Geneva has the honor of 
being connected with Your crown by 
ſolemn treaties. The greateſt, the moſt 
auguſt of Your anceſtors (a), the prince 


in whoſe ſteps You tread, offerred to de- 


fend our independence, even at the hazard 


a ; 1 | 


hs. _—_ 


(a) HENRY IV. 


of his ſacred Perſon. I come to con- 
jure his Succeſſor, not ſo much to ſup- 


tion ? 


m1 


wah that independence, as to prevent 
is royal name from being abuſed, to au- 


thorize the attacks made on it. I come 


to lay at the foot of his throne the 
truth which eſcapes the eyes of his mi- 
niſters. . 


It is not ſurpriſing that they have 


hitherto been unable to diſcover the real 


cauſes of the diſturbances of ſo ſmall a 
ſtate. Principal adminiſtrators of an em- 
pire, the immenſe extent of which re- 
quires the moſt immediate execution of 


their orders, they muſt conſider the 


flighteſt delay in public obedience as a 


revolt againſt authority; how greatly 


is it not therefore to be feared, that 


. Wiſhing to calm the agitations of a ſmall 


republic, they may miſtake the meaſures 
to be adopted; and that whilſt they ima- 

gine they are providing for its happi- 
neſs, they may contribute to its deſtruc- 


. 
Such, Sr RE, is the cauſe of our alarms; 


and if almoſt the entire body of the peo- 


_ of Geneva ſeem to repulſe the kindly 
and of Your miniſters, it is not from 


[ vii 10 | 


5 any doubt of the lively concern n they take 
in our proſperity; but, from a melancholy 
experience of forty years, that truth falls 


ſhort of them, and that, abſorbed in an 


immenſity of objects, they cannot diſcern 


her faint light amidſt the obſcurity with 
which it is induſtriouſſ e 


This truth, the ſafeguard of the 
weak of oppreſſed innocence, . ſhall be 
ours, if I ſucceed in freeing it from the 
—_ with which paſſion has fettered 

Such is the project I dare to form. 
T owe it to my country, I owe. it to 
the greatneſs of Your character, to the 


deluded equity of Vour miniſters. Happy 
my fellow- citizens, that in their misfor- 
tune they are ſummoned to plead the 


cauſe of liberty before a Monarch, its Pa- 


tron, its Protector; a Monarch, who ſince 


the beginning of his reign has been an 


object of veneration to true republi- 


lf 


Ves; to defend our conſtitution with 


| ſucceſs before a Prince, the friend of 


virtue and morality, it will be ſufficient 
to delineate the influence of that conſti- 
tution on the public and private manners 
of a free and calumniated people. I ap- 
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1 with 8 to ſuch foreigners, g 
as, during their reſidence in Geneva, have 
not difdained to cultivate the friendſhip 


of the numerous claſs of citizens, who, 
_ equally remote from that degree of opu- 


lence, by which the mind is depraved, 


and from miſery by which it is debaſed, 


are there conſidered as the heart of the na- 
tion; citizens, who, in the golden mean 


| earned by honeſt induſtry, have preſerved, 


as a ſacred truſt, the national character, ve- 


neration for the laws, and all the ſim- 


plicity of republican manners. 


Let Your MaJtsTy . to in- 
terrogate thofe foreigners, their teſtimony 
will be, that theſe citizens ſupport the 
ſtate by active induſtry and flouriſhing 
commerce; that the aſtoniſhing degree 
of proſperity to which they have raiſed 
a country deſtitute of every local re- 
ſource, has rendered it an object dear 
to their affections, dear perhaps to their 
pride; that the greater exertions they 
have made ſor this their country, the more 
they think they owe it; ſenſible that the 
fruits of their induſtry are grafted on 
the tree of liberty, deprived of which 


abject indigence muſt be their portion; 


and * it is by this ever- active ſentiment 
9 they | 
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they are animated, from generation to ge- 


neration, to ſtruggle againſt the attacks 
made on their conftitution. 


In fine, thoſe foreigners, if they hits 
penetrated into the interior economy of 
our families, will further atteſt, that, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule thrown by 
ſome opulent men on a rigid obſervance 
of domeſtic virtues, they have ſeen a- 
mongſt us many happy ſpouſes, few in- 
clined to celibacy, and many young and 


ſober fathers; that education is daily 
making rapid ſtrides towards perfecti- 


on; that virtue is revered by the men, 
practiſed by the women; that mothers 


find no guardian neceſſary for the honor 


of their daughters, and that the liberty 


of both is its only ſecurity. 


Such are the public, ſuch the private 


virtues of our citizens, to which even 


ſlander has given but a brighter luſtre. 
And were VOURMAIEST to inveſtigate 
the cauſes, why ſuch a people has notwith- 


ſtanding long exhibited to Europe a ſpec- 
tacle of ever-reviving inteſtine diviſions, 
Your Ma JESTY muſt perceive that theſe 


diviſions = 
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wiſiens originate in Geneva Sm the am- 
bition of its rulers, from the wounds re- 


peatedly inflicted on perſonal liberty, and 
from the inability of the citizens to put 
a ſtop to the violation of law at home, 


and the conſequences of intrigue abroad. 


Above all Yours M+JtsTy muſt perceive, 


that theſe diviſions were never attended 


with any alarming ſymptoms for Geneva, 

until ſome ambitious men conceived the 
criminal hope of introducing the interpo- 
ſition of foreign powers, by painting our 


diſſenſions in the colours of exaggerati- 


On. 


The citizens of Geneva, as they re- 
preſent them, are become, by a moſt ex- 
traordinary metamorphoſis, a people of 
enthuſiaſts, who require, in their frenzy, 
to be eaſed of a liberty which hangs 
heavy on them, and who muſt, even in 


| ſpite of them, be taught to be happy. 


What pretence has been made uſe of 


to raiſe ſuch clamours againſt them? Are 


they reproached with running into the 
public places, at the nod of a few ſeditious 


demagogues? Have they eſpouſed a part 
in family quarrels? Have they endeavoured 


to raiſe any one to the ſummit of au- 
| thority 
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thority, as in the opablins of the mid- 
dle age? Have they riſen up for "theatres, 
as at Athens? Have they called aloud 
for a diviſion of lands, as at Rome? 
Have they in fine ſolicited an abrogation 
of their laws? p .. . SIR E; it was a know- 
ledge of theſe very laws that the citizens 
of Geneva demanded! They called for a 

code, to ſerve their chiefs as the baſis of 
power, and the people as the ſtandard 

of obedience. Mutual confidence was 
about to reſt on the ground-work of pub- 
lic order and common ſecurity ; already 


the work of this precious monument was 


begun; when, on a ſudden, ariſtocracy 
ſounded the alarm, turned againſt liberty 
the ſhaft ready to ſtrike at arbitrary pow- 
er, and the moſt e * —_— in- 


to nought. 


But, Sr RE, will it be credited ? 11 was © 
by a violation of public faith that Your 
ſupport has been ſolicited, to ſuppreſs the 
- remonſtrances of the friends to peace, 
who had been OE of their fond- 
eſt Ropes 5 | 


F ſhall here paſs over in A the 
means employed to Introduce into Ge- 
neva 
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neva a foreign interpoſition; it was 
wiſhed that Your miniſters would arm 
againſt us; it was therefore neceſlary to 
raiſe diſturbances, and diſturbances have 
been raiſed... .. Why are we forced to 
the painful neceſſity of publiſhing wrongs 
we were inclined to pardon? Was it not 
already too much for her children to 
have ſown diſſenſion in the boſom of 
their country? ſhould they have dragged- 
their fellow-citizens' before a foreign tri- 
bunal, to diſcuſs the rights of their com- 
mon parent? Ls 


Geneva is a free, independent and ſo- 
vereign republic; the ancient Geneveſe 


hold that ſovereignty from God and their 
ſword; their ſucceſſors have preſerved it 
unimpaired. 


This n reſides in the 8 : 
council; the republic belongs to it by the 
fame rights as Your crown belongs to 

Your MajesTy. As Grotius ſays, Here 7s 
no aifference between a free 9 and a 
real king. 


Wie wiſh to defentt that . 
becauſe it is our birth- right; a a right to 
„ us 
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us invaluable; ein we Hates n 

to maintain it; and that we are account- 

able for it to all ſovereign ſtates, amongſt 

which, how ſmall ſocver it be, we hold 
our place. 1 : 


We with above all to preſerve the rights 
of the general council, and to ſtem the 
torrent of ariſtocracy, which, in a tate 
circumſcribed like ours, would be the 
worſt of governments, multiplying maſ- 
ters ad 11finitum, and at every ſtep preſent- 
ing tyrants amidſt equals. | 


There is, SiRF, a ſacred principle in all 
republics; that they are inſtituted, not 
for the governing, but for the governed. 


A view of the diſſenſions with which we 


have been agitated ſince the beginning of 
this century will prove to Your MaJesrty, 
that when this principle 1s trampled un- 
der foot, magiſtracy is unreſtrained, the 
ſpring of public confidence broken, and 
the tranquillity of the ſtate deſtroyed. 


A perſpective of theſe revolutions, each 
_ exhibiting a ſcene remarkable for the 
crimes of ambition, the long forbearance 
of the people, and the duplicity of their 


Ver 


rulers, will enable Nous MajesTyY to diſco- 
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'ver the ſource of all our calamities, in the 


manner wherein the heads of the ſtate 


have affected to ſet themſelves above the 


opinion of the public, and to deſpiſe that 


general confidence, which ' is the funda- 


mental principle of our free aſſociatipn. 


How can one man rule twenty millions? ſaid 
one of your ableſt miniſters— By public 


opinion. 


And would the magiſtrates of a ſmall 
ſtate pretend to ground their power on 
any other baſis than that of Yours? Shall 
it be poſſible for them to throw off the 


falutary yoke of this confidence, the moſt 


powerful of guarantees, which ought to 
be ſtill more precious to them than even 
to us, ſince it is at once the true ſubſti- 
tute where the law is imperfect, the 
ſtrength of the rulers, and their moſt 


pleaſing recompenſe. 


To deceive themſelves in the loſs of 


this poſſeſſion, our rich men continual] 


repeat that the Geneveſe are honeſt but 
miſtaken. SIRR, whoever will have influ- 


_ ence enough to perſuade You that the 


voice of the people is directed by error, 


will have diveſted You of Your firſt glory, 
„ 


ny 


E 
the reward the moſt worthy of Your ex- 
ertions. 


But Your Ma JxsrL, who well knows 
how to honor and appreciate the opinion of 


| the public, knows alſo that it cannot be 


long deceived; and after having an- 
nounced to the univerſe, that You would 
reign by confidence alone, You will not 
aſſt the ariſtocratic faction in annihi- 


lating the firſt of our laws, the only one 


that can compel them to deſerve it. 


such is the length to which they have 


been carried by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, by falſe calculations of their real in- 


tereſts, and the too natural luſt of power. 
However they imagine themſelves already 
in the road to triumph: from a ſlight com- 
motion they have brought us into real 
danger. Even blood is perhaps going to 


be ſhed! And what blood ? Almighty 


God! the blood of the innocent 


The mol alarming preparations ſur-= 
round our frontiers. Our neighbours, in- 


ſtead of the olive-branch of negotiation, 
brandiſh before our eyes the ſword of war. 


What have we done, what crime of ours 
can juſtify ſuch meaſures ? SIRE, we Nel- | 


ther 
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ther ſue ſor pardon nor mercy; it is juſ- 


tice we implore. We claim the ſupport 
of a conſtitution that is our right, that is 
diſpleaſing to the rich, and that we only 


| aſked to preſerve. nd But let us 


once be left to ourſelves, let ambition 


have no foreign aſſiſtance to rely on, and 
peace will ſoon be reſtored by mutual ſa- 
crifices; never would it have been diſ- 
turbed, without the hope of that aſſiſt- 


ancc. 


Such, S1&E, is the general voice of the 


Geneveſe; ſuch is the opinion , of the 


public acquainted with the cauſe of our 
misfortunes! As long as we can entertain 


' a hope of making that opinion reach Your 


throne, we ſhall claim it as our ſhield, and 
our confidence will be grounded on the 
virtues of Your miniſters. Could we har- 


bour a thought that they would abuſe 


their power to oppreſs us, we ſhould have 
nothing left but deſpair; but we flatter 
ourſelves that truth will force its way; 
and, happen what will, our reſiſtance 


will be the nobleſt homage that can ever 


be paid to their intentions and to thoſe of 
Your MajestTy. 


We 


We are told from every quarter that 


reſiſtance will terminate in our deſtructi- 
on. Without doubt; we are conſcious of 
our weakneſs, of the ſmallneſs of our num 


ber and the impoſſibility of ſucceeding: 


but we have before our eyes our: rights, 
our oaths, thoſe of free nations; and the 
title of c2772ens of Geneva, of which we 


are determined to be worthy. to our lateſt 
nan If we muſt renounce our laws; 

we ſhall only have lo deſert a country we 
were unable 10 defend, or to pay it our laſt 
duty by falling: with it, and honourably 


loſing an exiſtence, which, deſtitute of 


liberty, would be 1 OR to us. 


$4. 


There is one truth more I Ie to lay at 


the foot of Your MajtsTtr's throne, a 


truth of great importance to the glory of 


Your reign, and to the tranquillity of our 


minds—that if we thus fall victims to the 
intrigues of a few of our men in opus 
lence, if we are cruſhed under the weight 


_ of Your power, poſterity that judges 
kings, poſterity, whoſe approbation Vu 
daily endeavour to deferve, will fit as ar- 


biter between You and us, compare the 


good You have done Your ſubjects with 


Your conduct to the Geneveſe, and, not 


knowing that Your MaJzsTr and Your 


: miniſters 


"mold 1 


niſters were baſely deceived, will believe 
that Geneva was deſtroyed, becauſe re- 
publican virtues muſt be diſpleaſing to 
kings. Th 


But no! Your MaJjzsTy will not drive 
to deſpair the inhabitants of a city, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its proſperity, and honoured 
by citizens, whoſe only ambition was to 
render it a ſeminary of enlightened, uſe- 
ful and virtuous men. Sikt! Deign to 
caſt an eye upon Geneva, and behold 
Yourſelf what a ſtructure the hands of li- 
berty have erected on this barren ſpot. I 
often contemplate it with tranſport, and 
exclaim; no! it is not Lewis the ſixteenth 
that will deſtroy the work of liberty and 
the aſylum of virtue! ...... My country 
will flouriſh and preſerve her freedom; or 
if ſhe ever loſes her liberty, zuduſtry will 
take its flight along with it : Geneva ſhall 

then be but a dungeon of ſlavery, and the 
court of ſome opulent and depraved men : 
no longer will it fix the attention of 
philoſophers; and if it be ſtill inhabited, 
no induſtry, no citizen, no Geneveſe will 
be found amongſt its inhabitants. 


Theſe are, S1Rx, the great truths, faith- 
fully delineated in the hiſtory of our re- 
| | volu- 


a J 


volutions. This hiſtory is founded on 
authentic facts; and I preſume to hope that 


ſome generous mind will make it known 
to Your MajesTry. The author's name is 


conſigned to oblivion; it would add but 
little weight to this attempt (6). Born. 


amongſt the people, I boaſt no other title 


but that of Citizen of Geneva, and the 


only reward J aſpire to, is to ſee the tri- 


umph of innocence. We ſhall not think 
that triumph dearly bought at any price; 
we ſhall ſupport, with equal conſtancy, 
calumny and its concomitant, misfortune; 
convinced that misfortune will ceaſe, the 


moment 


_ 


( þ ) This volume was publiſhed during the ſiege | 


of Geneva, that is to ſay, ſome weeks before it re- 


ceived the death-wound with which it was threatened, 
and which I ſtil] endeavoured to avert. In hazarding 
a laſt attempt, to remove the miſt of party ſpirit {rom 


before the eyes of the ariſtocratic faction, prudence 
| impoſed on me the neceſlity of laying aſide whatever 
might awake that paſſion; and beſides, the extreme 
moderation I had preſcribed myſelf towards them, 


gave me a right to be anonymous: but now that the 
crime of the ſubjection of Geneva is accompliſhed, 
now that it is no longer queſtioned of preventing it, 
but revealing its authors, now that I have no more 


. meaſures to obſerve, but adherence to truth, to conceal | 
my name would be cowardice; I accuſe, I name, I 


ought therefore to name myſelf. _ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tu E imminent. danger which threatens the re- 
public of GENEVA compels its inhabitants 
to make an immediate appeal to the public, con- 
cerning thoſe tranſactions which have brought on 
the calamities to which they are expoſed, I venture 
to take upon me this taſk, which, though a painful, 
is a ſacred one; earneſt to perform it, my firſt 
duty is regard to truth, and, in diſcharge of that, 
I chooſe to ſacrifice. whatever might render the 
ſubje& agreeable. The true citizen ought to pre- 
fer the ſatisfaction of being uſefsl, to the vain glory 
of wy reputation. | 


If this hiſtory be not Aiſtinguiſhed by: the gran- 
deur of its features, I may hope that men of worth 
will find compenſation from the intereſting view of 
a long ſeries of virtues, which, though obſcure, were 
not the leſs arduous. | 


aide the more limited the theatre on which the 
paſſions are diſplayed, the better we diſcover the 
ſprings of the human heart; the fewer the actors 
brought forward on the ſcene, the eaſier we can pe- 
netrate into the cauſes of public proſperity; and to 
me it ſeems that we can here trace the ſpirit of li- 
berty, ſtep by ſtep, amidſt the aſſaults it has ever been 
tated to ſuſtain from the prejudices of Ignorance and 
the efforts of ambition. 
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Hiſtory is the only guide to a knowledge of the 
genius, the manners of a nation, and the views of 
the different parties by which it has been agitated. 
The paſſions of a people are nearly ſimilar at every 
period, and the ſame ſcenes are repeatedly exhibit- 


ed in republics, The beſt manner therefore of un- 


folding the real cauſes of the late REVOLUTION 


IN GENEVA, is to publiſh the hiſtory of its pre- 


ceding diſſenſions. 


Have I deſcribed the Revolutions of my Country, 
in ſuch a manner as to intereſt the generality of 


readers? Far be it from me to encourage ſo flatter- 
ing an idea; *tis only to the enlightened few that 1 
pPreſent it, and though in appearance nothing more is 


offered than the diſputes of a ſmall community with 


its chief magiſtrates, yet men of obſervation will not 


diſdain to make a reſearch into diſtant cauſes, and 
will undoubtedly perceive the juſt application of the 
verſe which Mr. Berenger has adopted as the motto 


for his Hiſtory of GENEVA: 


_ * Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum.“ 


INTRO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Conſtitution of Genev A hf and after the 
Feformation— View of its ſucceſſrve Re vo- 

Iutions, and the Senate“ s Uſurparions to the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century, when the 
Regeneration of the Spirit of Liberty paved 
ay * to the REevoLUTION of 1707. 


I. * Sie no part of the plan of this NE. to 
unfold the ſingular cauſes which have prevented 
Geneva from being invaded by any of the three 
great powers by which ſhe is ſurrounded. Her 
preſervation was ſometimes the reſult of her on 
courage, but more frequently the effect of her 
poſi tion, and other adventitious circumſtances. 


The picture here exhibited is that only of her 
inteſtine revolutions ( a); it becomes the more in- 


tereſting from this circumſtance, that amongſt 
B 1 


** * * "I" "0h * 


(a) The title of this work ſufficiently precludes all ex- 
pectation of finding in it either an enumeration of the anti- 
quities of Geneva, or conjectures on its foundation, or even 
an hiſtorical account of the reformation. However, for 
the ſatisfaction of foreigners, I ſhall rapidly glance over 
theſe different ſubjects. 


F FRED 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 


the many ſtates that have preſerved their inde- 


pendence, very few have eſcaped from domeſtic: 


attacks. 


It is in vain to aſcribe honor to Geneva, by 
aſſerting that her liberty was the reſult of princi- 


' ples deeply meditated. This republic, like o- 


ther ſtates in the period of infancy, was neceſ- 
ſitated to attach her firft citizens to the ſupport 
of the common-weal, by every endearing tie. 


Under 


— — 


Geneva was a city of the Allobroges, when. they were 
conquered by the Romans: it afterwards paſſed by turns 
under the yoke of the Burgundians and Franks. Charle- 


main augmented. its privileges, and granted the right of 
- eleQting its biſhops, who were conſidered as the princes of 


an imperial city. They were notwithſtanding obliged to 
ſwear to reſpect its franchiſes, which ſecured to the citi- 
zens, amongit other rights, that of giving bail to avoid im- 


priſonment for petty crimes, 


The Geneveſe Counts and thoſe of Savoy were ambitious 


of ſharing with the prelate the juriſdiction of Geneva; but. 
the pope and the people ſided with the biſhop. AuApEus 


VIII. Duke of Savoy in vain employed, in ſupport of 

his pretenſions, pretexts ſimilar to thoſe which his ſucceſſor 
Victor Amapevs Il. afterwards ſucceſsfully uſed to op- 
preſs the republic; that of repreſſing inteſtine diſorders, 
and ſecuring happineſs to a people whom the feeblenefs of 


: their biſhops could not ſhield from diſturbances. The 


heads of the people in thoſe times diſplayed more integrity 
and wiſdom: than the partiſans of ariſtocracy. in the year 
1782, they ſoon perceived the chains of ſlavery concealed _ 


under the peace that was proffered with ſuch apparent ge- 


nerolity ; the reſult was a treaty of union between the bi- 
ſhop and the people, and a ſeries of wars between the city 
and the houſe of Savoy. One of the biſhops, a ſhort time 
after, againſt the faith of the treaty, and without conſult- 
ing the inhabitants, reſigned all his right over the city of 
Geneva to the Houſe of Savoy. The Geneveſe ſtood forth 
to reſiſt the united efforts of the duke and their biſhop. 


They | 


INTRODUCTAON. 


Under their prelate's juriſdiction, the Gene- 

veſe already poſſeſſed many attributes of ſove- 
reignty; they elected their chiefs, enacted laws, 
granted ſubſidies, contracted alliances and levi- 
ed troops. On the prelate's retreat, the rights 
of the city were further encreaſed by thoſe which 
were exerciſed by him as a temporal prince, 
and the ſovereignty of Geneva became com- 
| plete and independent. | 


A ©. "This 


They were indebted for their ſucceſs to a defenſive trea- 
ty with the cantons of Fribourg and Bern, by which 
theſe two ſmall ſtates agreed to grant to Geneva fſuc- 
cours which ſhe was to pay for, whilſt, on her fide, 
the engaged to aſſiſt her two allies at her own expence. 
This treaty, tho” far from generous or equal, was neceſ- 
ſary: Geneva owed her preſervation to it; and in thoſe _ 
days it was the favourers of tyranny, the baſe partiſans 
of the Duke of Savoy, who were driven from their 
country. EE | | 


The corruption of the clergy gradually introduced the 
reformation ; and the hatred of the people to the biſhop 
and his officers, could not but be favourable to a doctrine 
tending to their legal expulſion: Calvin appeared, and 
his genius, aided by circumſtances, gained him an influ- 
ence which he exerted for the advantage of the public 
liberty. A mortal foe to eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, it would 
have ill become him to oppoſe the equality of civil right, 

and beſides, what vrobability was there, that the Geneveſe 
would reſt contented with bartering a religious for a po- 
litical yoke? Calvin's legiſlation was therefore a repub- 
lican work. 5 | = 


The-Geneveſe required to be animated by the power- 
ful incentive of conſtitutional freedom, to reſiſt the houſe 
of Savoy, againſt which they were obliged to ſupport wars 
that crowned them with glory, but exhauſted their ſtrength. 
They mntually gave and received aſſiſtance from France: 
but that crown monopolized the fruits of victory; on 
dividing the ſpoils of the houfe of Savoy, Henry IV. 
| . | = refuſed 


12th Nov. 
1002. 


INTRO DU CT ION. 

This ſovereignty the republic had regained, 
not by the efforts of a part, but by the unani- 
mous concurrence of all its members. As they 
had all united to repel public danger, and to 
throw off an oppreſſive yoke; reaſon alſo di- 


rected 


— 


refuſed to give up to the Republic the country of Gex, 
which had been promiſed to it by different treaties. | 


The Commonwealth was menaced with a dangerous 
act of treachery of a different nature, In the midſt of 
a truce ſworn to by the Duke of Savoy, he prepared 
with moſt impenetrable ſecreſy to take Geneva by ſur- 
priſe ; this famous expedition has been ever ſince celebrat- 
ed by the name of the Eſcalade. A formidable army 


ſurrounded the city in a night of profound darkneſs, two 


hundred choſen men had already got within the walls, 
when a few of the citizens rouſed from their ſlumber, 


attacked them half-naked, repulſed the enemy, and with 


bravery unparalleled in the annals of hiſtory, wreſted 
ſrom them a victory which ſeemed already decided. 

To this heroic action we may compare the manly 
courage with which the grand council on the next day 
hanged all the priſoners, without paying the leaſt regard 
to the conſideration that the flower of the nobility of 
Savoy were included amongſt them. | 
This event was productive of a treaty which termi- 
nated hoſtilities with the Duke of Savoy; the attention 


of the magiſtrates then naturally turned to the encreaſe of 


their domeſtic authority. Calvin imagined he had left 
the Democracy ſtill better ſettled on the bafis of the man- 
ners he found eſtabliſhed, than on that of the laws framed 
by him and accepted by the people. He was deceived : 
the manners of the chiefs were preſerved in their primitive 
purity, only to the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. 
When theſe were changed, the chiefs ſought. to overturn 
the laws, or at leaft to lull them aſleep, to evade and ex- 


plain away their meaning, by conteſting the ſenſe even of 


the plaineſt terms. *Tis this inſenſible alteration in man- 
ners, in laws, and above all the commotions conſequent 
thereon, that we ſhall here endeavour to delineate. 
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rected them to ſhare in common the fruits of 
victory. The power which might have been 
the object of every man's ambition, was left in 
common to all, that the intereſt of each indivi- 
dual might be connected with the proſperity 
of the ſtate. Such has neceſlarily been the ori- 
gin of every democracy. 

It was peculiarly neceſſary in Geneva for 
the legiſlator to contrive means to bind the af- 
fections of the inhabitants. The ſoil was too 


ungrateful to be fertilized by any hands but 


thaſe of freemen, and to the inconſtancy of the 
climate muſt be added the perpetual attacks of 
a formidable and enterpriſing neighbour. 


At the period of the reformation, the ſocial ' 


compact was, it may be faid, ſuſpended and 
renewed. Religion, magiſtrates, prejudices, all 


were changed; and when the prelate retired 
from the city, he left none behind him but ci- 


tizens who were all equals. \ This was the pe- 
riod when every affair, whether important or 
trifling, was laid before the general aſſembly. (b) 


th. MC 


) lt is probable that in the infancy of the republic, 


that. is to ſay, at the firſt ſeparation of the rights of the 


prelate and the city, all the inhabitants, without excep- 
tion, had the right of voting in the general aſſembly. 

However, De Rochemont, ſecretary. of ſtate, has taken pains 
to prove that before the year 1292, the diſtinction be- 
| tween Freemen and Mon- Freemen was already known. 


At that period, ſays he, a folema treaty was concluded 


© between the city and the prelate; a treaty which 
* gave a permanent conſiſtency and new force to the com- 
+ munity. At that time it was neceſſary for the com- 


“ munity to be circumſcribed, and to make a diſtinction 


between the denizens and aliens; and that each perſon 
„newly naturalized ſhould ſubmit in form to all the 
* clauſes of the original union : that he ſhould be ad- 


 miitted 


A. D. 
1534. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


This aſſembly, conſiſting of the heads of fami- 


lies, conſtituted a ſovereign, deliberating and 


acting body, that always left the cognizance 
of details to four ſyndics or procurators, re- 


ſerving to itſelf the diſcuſſion and deciſion of 


all weighty matters. 


The more entire this ſpecies of democracy, 
the fewer jealouſies and diſtruſts were perceived; 
external dangers kept alive the flame of pa- 
triotiſm, and continually cemented the general 
union : the city was annually governed by two 
procurators of its own election; they were re- 
ſponſible for their adminiſtration; and their ad- 


miniſtration, truly paternal, then preſented Ge- 


neva under the image of one family. Her 
chiefs, the firſt martyrs to the public good, were 


the leſs diſpoſed to invade the general liberty, 


they | 


„ mitted a freeman and juror, and take the freeman's 
« oath in the general aſſembly.” 5 - 


The acquiſition of this title was undoubtedly at firſt 
but little ſought for; ſince, in the midſt of the public ca- 
lamities, government forced ſome perſons who inhabited 
the city to leave it, or get themſelves enrolled amongſt 
the freemen. But the value of the freedom encreaſed, 
as common dangers diminiſhed, and thenceforward it was 
ſold only to ſtrangers in good circumſtances who came 


to ſettle in Geneva; the poorer ſort, unable to attain 


it, were, and are ſtill, received under the title of inhabi- 
tants, without being permitted to participate 1n the rights 
of commerce, or to vote in the general council. Their 


ſons, called natives, did not enjoy a better condition, 


and their number is ſo encreaſed by the high price which 
the ſenate ſet on the acquiſition of freedom, and by their 
conſtant repugnance to admit them to it, that the claſs 
of Geneveſe, which forms the leaſt opulent part of 
the people, 15 at this day almoſt as numerous as the 
citizens, and muſt naturally be ever ſeeking to better 
their condition. | | | 
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they juſtly regarded it as their own particular 
work, and which reflected on themſelves the 


brighteſt luſtre. 


Mean time, the multiplicity of affalts "Had | 


long fince engaged each ſyndic to nominate 


ſome of the principal citizens to ſerve as aſſeſ- 


ſors, during his adminiſtration. Theſe afſeſ- 
ſors, called counſellors, imperceptibly formed a 
council a twenty-five perſons. 


In the your 1457, the genera] council decreed 
that there ſhould be added to the twenty-five, 
on certain occaſions, a more numerous council, 
called the council of fifty or fixty, the mem- 
bers of which were in 1460 preſented to the 
| aſſembly of the people, for their approbation. 


This Hom body received many augmenta- 


tions, according as its functions roſe into impor- 
tance; and, from the example of the principal 
| republics of Switzerland, having been ęnereaſ- 


ed in 1526, to the number of two hundred mem- 
bers, it received the ſanction of law, after the 
prelate” s retreat, and was confirmed for ever in 
1530, in 1534, and in 1536 by the general 


council, by which it became one of the bodies 


of the te. Theſe variations are common to 
| Moſk, eſtabliſhments produced by liberty; dif- 


ferent plans are tried before one can be fixed 


on. 


At this W it was that the general coun- 
cil ſuffered itſelf to be deprived of the election 


of the counſello rs, and that it was decreed that 
; - i 


1437. 


1457. 


1460. 


1526. 


15 36. 
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the petty and grand councils (c) ſhould be elected 
one by the other, but only for the ſpace of a 
year; at the expiration of which term, each 
ſhould paſs in review before the members of 
the other; in order, as the Jaw expreſſes it, 
that each may declare whom he will leave 1 in Mee, | 
and whom he will diveſt thereof. | | 


It is already EF $99 that theſe two bodies 


| ene over each other a power of expulſion, 
muſt naturally have felt the neceſſity of mutual 
indulgence. In effect, they began by expelling 

only thoſe who had committed ſome grievous 
fault, and ended in never excluding any one. 


Thus from annual to perpetual authority the 
tranſition was imperceptible, and the two coun- 
cils became, ipſo facto, perpetual bodies, and 
independent of the general council, to which 
they had been indebted for their exiſtence. 


This perpetuity in allows the bane of ſo ma- 
ny republics, the inevitable conſequences of 


which 


Eres 4 


0 The petty council is « indifferently calls the — of 
twenty-five, the petty council or the ſenate. Its members 


return to the council of Ys and to that of two-hun- 
dred. 


The council of fixty, of which there is but little mention. 
in this hiſtory, is a body elected by the ſenate. It meets 
only for the diſcuſſion of foreign affairs. 


The grand council and council of ſabo⸗- hundred are one 


and the fame body; it is ſtill called the council of tawo-hun- 
 dred, tho' it now conſiſts of two hundred and fifty mem- 


bers. 
Finally the general council called indiſeriminately the /o- 


dereign council, the general aſſembly, the ſodere gn aſſem- 


Lly, the afſembly of the people, or the council general: it is 
compoſed of all the citizens or freemen not under the age 
of twenty-five. | | 
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which eſcaped the eyes of the citizens, became 
the radical cauſe of the misfortunes of their 
country. Without any extraordinary depth of 
meditation on the revolutions of popular ſtates, 

we may judge, that the period we are now ar- 
rived at, is, if not the moſt ſtriking æra of the 
hiſtory of Geneva, at leaſt the moſt proper to 


fix the attention of every man of juſt obſer- 
vation. | | | 


We ſee in what manner the ſyndics and 
their aſſeſſors became, gradually, members of a 
council for life, and "that the latter were render- 
ed independent of the people, by the law ſub- 
mitting the confirmation of every member of 
each council to the ſuffrages of the other. This 
reciprocal dependence cauſed the renewal of both 
offices to degenerate into an empty ceremony; 
and the general council, by entruſting the an- 
nual re- election (d) to bodies of men intereſted in 
the annihilation of that cuſtom, ſaw the law re- 
ſpecting the annual change of the councils, fall 
inſenſibly into diſuſe. Hence we may date 
their depravation, the wounds given to public 
confidence, and the home-ſtroke received by 
the fundamental law, let none be in the office (e) 

that 


(a) The word grabeav, in the original, taken from the 
laws of Geneva, is derived from the obfolete French verb 
grabeler, which means 10 7 ift, te examine carefully, to 
" 


(:) Some have dared to aſſert | in print, that this prin- 
ciple, ſet forth in a genera! manner, was a baſe falſæboad,. 
becauſe the legiſlator applied it only to the election of 
the lieutenant of police; and yet the law concerning tbe 
election * the ſyndics concludes alſo by theſe words, /o 

that 
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„ phat is not agreeable to the people; hence the 


violation of political liberty, the attacks on per- 


ſonal ſafety; hence the convulſions and pro- 


ſcriptions at the beginning of this century; 


hence in a word all the revolutions, which this 
hiſtory propoſes to delineate. Every page will 
be found pregnant with proofs of this important 
truth, that offices for life are to commonwealths, 
what Pandora's box was to human nature. 


'The magiſtrates, whoſe firſt view in ſeeking 


to extend their power was ſimply the public 
good, ſoon learned to look on that power as a 


family property; ſuch is conſtantly the progreſ- 


ſive march of all companies and bodies of men; 


none can remain within their proper limits, if 


allowed an opportunity of tranſgreſſing them. 


This tendency of the councils to perpetuity 
produced an effect no leſs dangerous. As ſoon 
as the ſenate became permanent, it was its inte- 
reſt to weaken by degrees the authority of its 


annual preſidents, and to convey to its own 


body, in whoſe election the people had no 

ſhare, the great but tranſient power of the four 

ſyndics, annually choſen by the citizens. | 
= This 
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that none be received that is not approved by the people. 


This poſitive obligation, impoſed on the adminiſtrators of 
the nation to render e e agreeable to their con- 
ſtituents, was therefore addreſſed not only to the lieute- 
nant, but alſo to the ſyndics, and to all the officers in the 


eople's nomination ; officers who were then, and would 
ſtill have remained, the only important ones, had the ge- 


neral council been able to preſerve the right of chooſing 
them indiſcriminately from amongſt all the citizens. 
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This innovation muſt naturally have been 
cheriſned by theſe heads of the ſtate; as they 
had a flattering proſpect of being, if not legal 
ly, at leaſt in reality, counſellors for life, and 
as they could be ſyndics only every fourth year, 
they felt leſs ſenſibly the neceſſity of gaining the 
public confidence and-approbation. Thus was 
broken the main ſpring which ſecured the peo- 
ple's obedience, the moderation of their leaders, 
and a reſpect for the voice of the public. 


All the misfortunes of the citizens have there- 
fore originated in not keeping in their own hands 
the right of making the councils temporary. 
This firſt fault committed by the people ought 
not to appear ſurpriſing; they had never yet 
had an opportunity for the exerciſe of political 
knowledge ; the councils appeared in their eyes 
but as bodies acting under the direction of the 
ſyndics, and the latter as demagogues, that had 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted their rights againſt the pre- 
late. They could not eaſily foreſee the aſcend- 
ency the ſenate would aſſume over the ſyndics, 
and how much the {yndics themſelves would be 
_ intereſted in conveying all their own authority 
to the ſenate, to weaken the effect of the right 
of annual removal, which the general council 
had reſerved to itſelf over the four chiefs of the 
republic. 


We have ſeen that community of intereſt had 
diſpelled all ſpecies of rivalſhip between the 
two adminiſtrating councils ; the grand council 
was the nurſery of the ſenate, and each member 
of the two hundred thought he laboured for his 
own future greatneſs, by labouring for that of 

the body of which he was ambitious of becom- 


ing 
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ing a member. The council of two hundred 
became thenceforth the blind interpreter of the 
will of twenty-five perſons : all hope was loſt 
of ſeeing in that council an intermediate pow- 
er between the people and the ſenate ; and far 
from ſtemming the torrent of ariſtocracy, it 
became its principal ſource. . 


One proof of the ſpeedy. degeneracy of this 
body, was the ſpecies of diſuſe into which it let 
fall, almoſt from its foundation, its right of pro- 
pofition, which the ſenate reduced to a mere ſha- 
dow, by obſtinately rejecting all ſuch motions 
as claſhed with their Nun views. 


An able miniſter 1 judiciouſly obſerved, 
that © a good government ſhould be a chain of 
innovations. (F) Though permanency in forms 
be more requiſite in ſmall republics than in 
great ſtates, it is neceflary however they ſhould 


| lop off abuſes: in Geneva they were ever tak- 


ing deeper root, becauſe the body, whoſe duty 
it was to extirpate them, was the one intereſt- 


ed in their growth. 


To render inefficacious the right of propoſi- 
tion which the members of the grand council 
were Poſſeſſed of, was to provoke the genera- 
lity of the citizens to have recourſe to the right 
of reprefentation. To ſubdue the grand coun- 
eil before they had effectually maſtered the 


people, was aiming at oligarchy without having 
fecured ariſtocracy; ; It was a. retrograde motion; 


it 


(f) The interefts of France with its neighbours by DAr- 


genſon. 


* 
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it was hazarding at once all the fruit of ſo many 
exertions. (g) | onde eh re tae 
In tracing therefore the groſs faults. commit- 
ted by the ſenate in the firſt moments of exer- 
ä ciſing 


(e) The council of two-hundred ſtill meet the firſt mon- 
day of every month to make propoſitions for the public 
good $ but ſince the ſenate has inſenſibly poſſeſſed itſelf 
of the excluſive right of examining theſe propoſitions, the 
members of the grand council are either filent or not liſ- 


tened to. An able politician might have ſeen, that far 

from making any ſure advances towards ariſtocracy, the 
two hundred, by deſignedly letting flip that important 
prerogative, would on the contrary invite the generality. 


of the citizens to take in hands their own intereſts. The 


members of the ariſtocracy of Bern diſplayed more policy. 
They ſucceeded in preventing their authority from ap- 
pearing formidable by ſuffering the right of propoſition |. 


to remain in the moſt numerous body of the ſtate. 
Amongſt other facts demonſtrating the dependance 


wherein the ſenate of Geneva held the council of two- 


hundred, the two following are curious enough. 


In January 1589, the grand council having rejected 


counſellor Magiſtri, at the annual re- election of the coun- 
cil of twenty- five; the latter reſolved, that, in confidera- 


| tion of the important ſervices he has rendered in his office, 


there is reaſon to reinſtate him therein; a reſolution which 

took place, without its appearing that the grand council 

made the leaſt remonſtrance againſt it. 
Another time, the grand council having excluded, two 


members of the ſenate, the latter body came to a reſolu- 
tion that they had been expelled without legitimate cauſe ;z 


and the two counſellors remained in office. 


It is true that, towards the middle of the laſt century, 
the grand council made ſome efforts to ſhake off this de- 
pendance; and that its efforts were productive of a rup- 
ture in 1667; but, as the accounts we have of this mat- 
ter are ſomewhat contradictory, and as it had no direct 


influence on the ſucceeding revolutions, it is uſeleſs to 
ſpeak of it. 8 1 
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aſfing their authority, it would perhaps be more 
juſt to lay to their charge only thoſe ſlight in- 
fractions into which men are hurried by a luſt 
of excluſive diſtinctions, than to ſuſpect them of 
a ſyſtem of uſurpation premeditated in obſcu- 
rity, and brought to perfection, ſometimes by 
dark intrigues, ſometimes by open boldneſs. 
In peruſing the revolutions of republics, we 
often ſee authors of reputation taking pains to 
blacken human nature, and to repreſent as the 


- crimes of purpoſed reflection what were perhaps 


but the errors of a moment's ambition and the 
illuſions of vanity. 


On the creation of * petty and grand coun- 
cils, the community had entruſted the admini- 


' tration to them with a ſpecies of unlimited 


power, except in difficult and . caſes, deſerving 
the eye of the general council. 


Who could imagine that a clauſe of ſuch im- 


portance, ſo frequently repeated in the ſame 


century, ſhould have precipitated the attacks 


which threatened the general council ? 


Its members had not the leaf doubt that the 
people, who had enacted this clauſe, would re- 
main ſole arbiters of the queſtion; which are 


thoſe important and difficult caſes which they in- 


tended to reſerve to themſelves ? This perſuaſi- 
on threw them into a kind of lethargy, of which 


the ſenators delayed not to avail themſelves, and 


in the year 1540, they came to the reſolution of 
aſking from the lords of Bern their plan of go- 

vernment, intending, as they ſaid, to adopt * 
for the a.lminiſtration of the republic; their re- 


queſt 
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queſt was unſucceſsful, and the lords alledged 


in anſwer that there was no analogy between 


the two ſtates, and har Geneva was governed by | 


ihe . 


At this anfivtr fraught with wiſdom, and re- 
ſtorative of the idea of the people's rights, the 


neu- born ariſtocracy dextrouſly ſhrunk back. 
Thence forward it indulged no hope but that of 

| ſlowly improving whatever circumſtances might 

be favourable. To pave the way, its firſt care 


was to weaken the legiſlative power of the gene- 


ral council, and to rob the citizens of the right 
of laying their propoſitions immediately before 
the aſſembly of the people. The ſenate want- 


ed to engroſs the excluſive privilege of pre- 
paring the laws, and ſucceeded in getting a 
law enacted in 1 568, that nothing ſhould be mov- 


ed in the council of: two hundred, without being pre- 


viouſly debated in the petty council; or in the gene- 


ral council, without having been previouſly debated 
both in the petty council and that * the rwo han- 
Ared. | 


ariſtocracy, by the inſertion of it in the firſt 


code, made a gigantic ſtride : it engaged the 


ſovereign council to fetter itſelf with ſhackles 
the more artfully contrived, as the grand coun- 
cil, which had formed them, placed itſelf in a 


ſubjection to the ſenate ſimilar to that in whom 
it Placed the ſovereign aſſembly to itſelf. 


The general council ſtill poſſeſſed however, not 
only the right of electing its principal magiſ- 
trates, but alſo that of chooſing them indiſcrimi- 
nately from amongſt all the citizens, and of an- 

nually 


This law had been rejected in 1539. The 


is 
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nually giving to the councils preſidents of its 
own nomination. This privilege might have 
become the palladium of public liberty; but 
here we diſcover the dominion of a certain 
1ndolence of mind which ſuffers nations, as well 
as individuals, to neglect a vigorous aſſertion of 
their rights: the Geneveſe grew inſenſibly habi- 
tuated to chooſe their magiſtrates only from 
amongſt the members of the councils; and 'tis 
eaſy to judge that this dangerous propenſity to 
regard theſe councils as the flower of the na- 
tion, was a powerful encouragement to tFeir | 
enterprizes. 


This ſketch of the „ of the ſenate's = 
authority is that of every ſtate ; in all govern- 
ments, - thoſe members of the ſtate that have a 
permanent exiſtence and aſſemble daily, ter- 
minate by an encroachment on the power of ſu- 
perior members whoſe meetings are infrequent 
and undetermined ; the reaſon is evident; being 
ever at hand to improve the ſlighteſt circum- 
| ftances that can contribute to extend their pre- 

rogatives, they purſue their projects from ge- 
neration to generation, and, after a certain revo- 
lution of time, convert a neglect of claim into 
a poſitive acknowledgment, into a formal 
title, | 


Never ſhould a "Ba poly loſe feht of this 
maxim, principiis obfta, nip the evil in the bud. 
This moral principle is of ſtill greater import- 

ance to nations than to individuals ; unimport- 
ant rights are the firſt invaded, and well-mean- 
ing people are ſcarce ever rouſed to an open in- 
ſurrection, unleſs their grievances cry aloud for 
5 redreſs 
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redreſs. © Exceſſive vigilance,” ſays Rouſſeau, 
% would be a reproach to them; they would be 
“ accuſed of being ever ready to take alarm 
4 for trifles.” 3 222 


The hiſtory of Geneva is a ſtriking example 
of this truth; the magiſtrates ſucceeded ſo well 
in their projects, that after being in the ſtricteſt 
dependence on the community, they roſe, in 


their turn, to hold it, as it were, in guardian- 


ſhip, and to ſtrip it inſenſibly of moſt of its 
prerogatives. Their continued efforts were 
cCrowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſenate is now 
at the head of every department in the ſtate. 


Finances, police both internal and external, 
Judicial and executive power (ſo rarely united, 
ſo formidable in their union) military power, 
_ diſtribution of employments, preparation of all 


the laws, every operation that could be embrac- 


ed by many different bodies together, have been 


collected by the ſenate into their own ſphere. 


In fine, ſince the beginning of this century, 
there has not been a. profeſſion in Geneva, not 
a ſociety inſtituted for any purpoſe of utility, 


not even a public meeting for pleaſure, into 
which the ſenate did not introduce their mem- 


bers as magiſtrates z nor did they ſtop until all 
was ſubject to their ſway, religion itſelf not ex- 


cepted ; and having acquired all, we may judge 


they would labour to preſerve their acquiſiti- 
ons. (A) | | 


| HO 2 
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(h) Tis that accumulation of power. which has made : 


a modern. author ſay : that if any thing ſhould appear ſur- 


prifing, 
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After caſting an eye on the infancy of the 
republic, and the firſt viciſſitudes of its govern- 


ment, the reader's curioſity will doubtleſs be 


raiſed, to learn by what means the magiſtrates 
ſo long blinded the people to the N of 
their growing uſurpation. 


Never could they have ought ſo 7 10 a 


change 1 in the ſtamina of the conſtitution, had not 


their projects been wonderfully ſeconded by cir- 
umſtances; but during the fifteenth and ſixteenth 

centuries, the uninterrupted enterpriſes of tlie 

houſe of Savoy had nearly concentred the atten- 


tion of the public to that point alone; the peo- 


ple would neceſſarily remain paſſive, and con- 
fide in the meaſures of the councils, whoſe au- 
thority muſt ever encreaſe in the time of public 
danger. 


i long interval, the city was al- 


moſt continually occupied by foreign troops, 


* 


and the many means of oppreſſion the ſenate 


was furniſhed witn, rendered the complexion of 


the times tco delicate, for the citizens to hazard 
a claim of the people's rights. Beſides, called 
forth to exert the moſt heroic efforts to preſerve 
their liberty abroad, they placed all theif glory 


in ſucceſs, and never once ſuſpected that the 
duties of patriotiſm impoſed on them a new 


taſk at home. 
| The 


LY 


prifing, it is not the abuſes * which the ſenate is reproach- 
ed; bit, that with ſuch power for oppreſſion, its meaſures 
were not more 0 hi * Ve. 
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The wars with Savoy not only diverted the 
attention of the Citizens, but alſo unhappily re- 
quired a military diſcipline, the ſeverity of 
Which ever contributes to ING and extend 
the Power of the chiefs. 


In fine, as ſoon as the ſtate was FI the ac- 
tivity of the magiſtrates changed its object, and 
in the defence and encreaſe of their own pre- 
rogatives, they difplayed all the ardor they had 

exerted againſt the enemies of the tate. | 


On the other hand, the proteſtant religion, 
before it roſe up againſt the prejudices of def- 
potiſm, was at firſt favourable to power ; obe- 
dience in religious matters naturally difpoſed 
the people to obedience to their magiſtrates. 

The reformed clergy were cloſely connected 
with adminiſtration ; the rich deſtined their ſons 
indiſcriminately to civil or eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions : it 1s eaſy to judge what advantage go- 
vernment reaped from theſe family arrange- 
ments, and that the clerical influence joined to 
adminiſtration, muſt form one of the Principal 
links in the ariſtocratic chain. 


But all theſe means would have been very 
ineffectual, had not the ſenate ſuperadded the 
molt powerful of all, a gentle and moderate 
exerciſe of their authority. As their power ex- 
iſted only in the public opinion, they artfully 
applied themſelves to captivate the people's affec- 
tions by the affability of their manners; hence 
originated a ſpecies of patronage, ſomewhat ana- 
logous to that admirable inſtitution which in 
| Rome attached a certain number of clients to 
perlonages of conſular dignity. | 


C 2, S Long | 
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Long had the ſenators of Geneva made it 
an eſſential duty to anſwer frequently at the 


baptiſmal font for the children of citizens, whoſe 
patrons they thereby engaged themſelves to be- 


come. They found by experience that ſuch 
manners were the bulwark of their authority, 


and ſuch was ſtill the bafis of their influence 


towards the cloſe of the laſt century. 


It is 1 however to judge that this. was 
rather the faſhion of the day, than the reſult 


of an eſtabliſhment founded in law. Beſides it 


was inconſiſtent with the views of adminiftra- 
tion to graſp too openly at the rights of which 
it wis ſecretly plundering the people; ſuch a 


ſtep would have rouſed them to a ſenſe of their 
loſſes : in conſequence, we find nothing in the an- 


cient edicts, but notices of the formalities obſerv- 


ed at elections and in caſe of oaths ; they are filled 


with minute details relative to the- molt nugatory 
objects, but we find the utmoſt ſterility with. 


regard to ſuch as it was moſt important to de- 


termine. 'The diſtribution of the principal pow- 
ers is no where to be found in them: they are 
the regulations of the police, rather than the po- 
litical conſtitution 914 a republic. 


The eſſence of a wiſe democracy was not- 
withſtanding ſtill preſerved; the citizens {till per- 
ceived in it their ſacred principle ; Let none be 
in the office that is not agreeable to the people. (1) 
Political equality reſted on the baſis of this in- 
eſtimable law; As behoves a good police, all fhould 
be content with the quality of citizens and freemen, 
wWiNDUE wanting Ou ence for themſelves, or  aſ- 
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=, uming any authority over others, but what they 
are entitled to o by virtue of an office. ( 4 


What MEDIO this oppoſition ber the 
legiſlation and the progreſs of government muſt 
have given the councils, is evident. As long as 
the rights they aſſumed wanted the ſanction of 
expreſs laws, they could never call tlièm their 
own; and a diſcovery of abuſe was ſuffici- 
ent to entitle the citizens to reclaim the exerciſe 
| of thoſe rights into yu oun hands. 


This period was anticipated by the 3 
themſelves, eager to enjoy their conqueſts. 
They dropped too ſoon the maſk of popula- 
rity which had concealed the progreſs of their 
encroachments, and which alone could oblite- 
rate the remembrance of them. By this in- 
diſcretion they ran the riſk of loſing their 
acquiſitions with more rapidity than they had 
been gained; the citizens eyes at laſt: were 
opened, and a delineation of the cauſes that 
operated, at the beginning of this century, to 
regenerate the ſpirit of liberty, is not leſs im- 
portant than that of the circumſtances that com- 
bined to extinguiſh. wt. 


Towards the cloſe of the laſt century, the 
. ſoirit of philoſophy began to diffuſe itſelf 
throughout Europe. Perhaps it tranſgreſſed the 
limits by which it ſhould have been circum- 
ſcribed, but it had eradicated many prejudices. 
The right of reſiſtance had been formed into 
a ſyſtem, by the Engliſh ; oy freely philoſo- 
| | „ Lanes 


(4) The edict of 1555. 
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1649. phiſed upon the reſpective duties both of prince 


and people. Though the Engliſh legiſlature alone 
had profited by this impulſe of the ſpirit of li- 
berty, the miſt of ſuperſtition began to be uni- 
verſally diſpelled; and Geneva, after ſerving 


as a nurſery to the reformation, ſeemed deſtined 


to become the ſeat of philoſophy. 


Amongft the regenerating cauſes of the love 
of liberty, that which had the moſt powerful 
influence was, undoubtedly, the conſiderable 
number of foreigners, who, ſince the era of the 
reformation, were admitted to the rights of citi- 
Zens. It is eaſy to conceive that nothing but ex- 
treme ſcantineſs in the finances could force ad- 
miniſtration to add to the number of the general 
council, and conſequently to enable it to preſerve 
its influence. ( Theſe numerous and ſucceſſive 


_ receptions of new members not only filled up the 


Vacancy which the population of a ſtate like Ge- 
neva, 


— 


# 1k 


0 8 tells us that before the arrival 1 theſe 
firſt emigrants from France, the city was ſo thin of inhabi- 


tants, and their miſery ſo exceſſive, that graſs grew in 


the ſtreets, and that tenants could not be found to take the 
houſes even at the expence of keeping up the roof. The 
ſame author has given us in his treatiſe on the ancient and 
modern police of Geneva, a ſpeech which a firſt ſyndic, - 
named John Lambert, addreſſed to thoſe who were com- 


plaining that ſo many French were admitted to freedom. 


am greatly aſtoniſhed, ſaid he, at your unwillingneſs to re- 
ceive theſe ſtrangers. How many are there among your ſelves, 
wwho were not aliens to this city, within theſe Dunired years ? 


In the 15th century were made free, 2485 
—— 16th (amongſt which were 

but 16 natives) 3222 
_ — 874 
In the preſent, to the your 1702; 730 J 
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neva, nearly confined to the limits of a town,muſt 
neceſſarily experience ; but alſo prevented the 
ariſtocracy from concentring, the ſpirit of liberty 
from being extinguiſhed, and made the acts of 
the ſovereign council become ſtill more expreſ- 
five of the nation's wiſnes. St, 


After the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, 2 


conſiderable number of the reformed, perſecut- 
ed in France, had taken refuge in Geneva, and, 
along with that warmth of character which per- 
ſecution inſpires, had brought with them the 
love of ſpiritual and temporal liberty, at whoſe 
ſhrine they had offered the greateſt ſacrifices. | 


This mixture of ſtrangers was productive of 
a ſpecies of fermentation in the people's ſpirits. 
The refugees had brought with them new re- 
| ſources in commerce and the arts; the Geneveſe 
turned thoſe to advantage, and the people be- 
came thereby leſs dependent on the rich. 


1685. 


The reformed had in particular brought witn 


them that ſpirit of diſcuſſion, the offspring of 


controverſy which had occupied them in their 


own country. In Geneva, ſheltered from reli- 


gious perſecution, that ſpirit of diſquiſition was 


naturally turned to ſcience and politics. 


| The proteſtant religion was ſoon purified, and 


the love of temporal liberty gathered new 


firength ; the deſpotic empire which the ma- 
giſtrates and paſtors exerciſed over opinions, 


diminiſhed every day, and already the time was 


no more ſays, the ſage hiſtorian Berenger, © when, 
&« thro fear of appearing impious, ue man dare ſhew 
« te citizen.” | | 


5 Thus 


8 
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Thus towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, the members of the general council began 


to make their rights and their loſſes the topic of 
converſation ; ſeveral citizens already diſcovered 
genuine ſparks of the ſpirit of liberty; but ma- 
ny were their trials, before this inſtinct had ri- 


pened amongſt the greater number, into a lively, 


* and rational ſentiment. 


External tranquillity had produced in Geneva 
the ſame effect as at Rome. Diſengaged from 


wars without, the citizens turned their attention 


to affairs within, which they had hitherto been 


_ conſtrained to neglect; the national character 


was inclined to political and private economy; 


they devoted themſelves to arts and commerce 

and though this new ſpecies of exiſtence requir- 
ed a change in the political regimen, it was not 
productive of any, not even in the manners of 


the heads of the ſtate. 


Though the patronage had been originally eſ- 
tabliſhed on the principle of protection, it had. 
at firſt nothing in it that could wound the feel- 
ings of a plain people, over whom their ma- 


giſtrates, by their -places and ſtudies, had a 
great aſcendency. But when proſperityin arts 


and commerce had perfected private educa- | 


tion, the revolution in manners was entirely 


to the advantage of the citizens; they could 
eaſily perceive that ſolid knowledge was their 


beſt reſource; and ſoon became as | enlight- 


ened a as their magiſtrates. 


The 
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The latter; inſtead of looking with contempt, 
as they did, on this rapid encreaſe of knowledge 


in the people, ſhould have redoubled their exer- 
tions to preſerve the empire of confidence, of 


abilities, and of perſuaſion, over citizens now 


9 5 become their equals; but inſtead of binding the 
ties which had ſtrengthened their credit with the 


public, by captivating manners, the principal 


families gradual] y renounced thoſe ties and hence 
forward 'tis by the reputation of their names 


we ſhall ſee them defend their poſts. 


In g on the elections of the grand council, 
government imprudently let paſs unnoticed 
men of obſcure rank, but diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


who, wounded by ſuch an excluſion, delayed 


not to caſt an eye of cenſure on an adminiſtration 
that had reaſon to FO. a ſerutiny. 


This general emotion was ſeconded by lo- 


cal cauſes which influenced the events : the city 
had been encloſed, and the number of the peo- 
ple was conſiderably encreaſed; the citizens 
_qdwelt nearer to each other, and the neceſſity of 
perfecting the arts rendered their communication 
ſtill more neceſſary ; the lower part of the city 
became the abode of the artiſts and traders ; the 
rich, to avoid being mingled with them, retir- 
ed to the hill. They had obtained a repeal of 
the wiſe law, that two ſyndics ſhould be annual- 
ly choſen in the higher, and two in the lower 


part of the city. Thenceforth the magiſtrates, 


becoming more diſtinct from the maſs of the 
pedbple, neglected them, grew every day leſs ac- 


quainted with them, and for that reaſon were 


_ themſelves more jealouſſy watched in their poli- 
tical conduct. 
| Thee 


« 
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Theſe diſtinctions, this marked ſeparation; 


recalled to the people” s remembrance the equa- 
lity eſtabliſhed by the laws; they ſaw it more 
and more deſtroyed by the inequality of for- 
tunes; they at laſt reſolved that it ſhould not 


be loſt. 


ets are the general cuts which paved the 
way for the revolution of 1707, and induced the 
citizens to unite inſenſibly into a Ebay of obſer- | 
vation over the ſenate. | 


They trembled at ſeeing, that, not hs al- 
moſt the whole maſs of power had impercep- 
tibly paſſed into the hands of the leaſt numerous 
body of the republic, but that beſides, the coun- 
cils were filled up by a few families, who 
excluſively engroſſed the employ ments. Eight 
of the name of Buiſſon were reckoned in 
the councils ; three of the name of Frembley (in) 
in that of twenty-five; and ſenators places were 


| fo entirely looked on as an hereditary patrimo- 


ny, that, between two brothers the right of ſe- 


niority was a title which always wok the * 


of the moſt ee merit. 


This partition of the authority between a fo 
families was the. determining cauſe of the 


claims, in 1707 : the hereditary ariſtocracy, by 
its daily concentration, raiſed againſt itſelf a ge- 


neral outcry. The abuſes of this kind of 
government 


- 4 | | a 


— — 


(2) The third, tho? but a youth, was nd to Jah 
Sales, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral employ- 
ments of jmndicature, and was one of the moſt celebrated 
lawyers that have done honor to the republic. 
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government are attended mich conſequences 
more fatal. than extreme democracy, becauſe it 
inceſſantly verges towards oligarchy, and neceſ- 
ſarily leads to family factions. We may there- 
fore infer, from every circumſtance; that, had 
not the people haſtened to humble the moſt 
powerful, they would ſooner or later have rifen 
up againſt each other, fomented civil wars, and 
. renewed, in a ſmall city, the mournful ſcenes 
which the republics of modern Italy had ex- 
1 hibited to Europe, a few centuries before. 


THE 
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The Revoiurion oe «707 


x n . we have ee were in 
Tl themſelves ſufficient to prepare a revolution, but 
it was undoubtedly accelerated by ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances unknown to us, from our 
Ignorance of the anecdotes of theſe times. In- 
activity on one fide, and uſurpation on the 
bother, could no longer laſt : the people's ſpirits 
Were like combuſtibles; the ardent genius of a 
ſingle man might produce an exploſion : the 
love of liberty is an active fire; even when it 
is concentred, a flight colliſion is ſufficient to 
ſtr ike out the latent Lo; 


The 
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ue firſt complaint of the citizens (a) was HAP. 


| ni on their being forced to give their ſuf- 


« 


I. 


ages viva voce, in the general aſſembly; a pro- n "art 


ceeding that facilitated ſeduction, and reſtrained |, 


the freedom of the electors, by placing them in 


view of the perſons on whom they might happen 
to depend. Beſides this uſage had been reformed 


fifty years before, in the council of two hun- 
dred, at all elections held there; the citizens there- 
fore, founding their claim on propriety and juſ- 
tice, demanded that this reform ſhould be adopt- 


ed in the general council, and that ballotting 
ſhould be introduced. The claim is humiliating 
it is true, but it ſufficiently proves the enormity 


of the abuſe, and demonſtrates how much the 
magiſtrates -overawed the people (6). The chiefs 
„ 1 appeared 


(a) I don't ſpeak of the repreſentations of 1704, in, | 
which they demanded the abolition of ſeveral conſiderable _ 


taxes laid on wines. The grand council repealed imme- 


diately, ſucceſſively and as never having exiſted all the de- 
erees remonſtrated againſt, ſo that no veſtige of theſe 


grievances remained. 


1 : 0 : | .* * | . : 
(5) We may date from the moment the citizens obtained 


this demand, the perfect freedom of voting in the general 
council; a freedom which was revived and preſerved by 
introducing the ballot. To be enabled to * a judg- 
| 2 of this, it will be ſufficient to ſtate the following 
acts. 5 | | 


itt. That ſince the introduction of the ballot, not a fin- 
. gle example of corruption, not even the reproach of ſuch 


an attempt has been known in Geneva. | 
2d. That from thenceforward the popular party has ever 


had the majority in the elections of the general council of 


nearly three fourths of the votes. 


3d. That finally, the partiſans of ariſtocracy, ever in- 
tent on wreſting from the people their rights, by miſre- 


preſenting 


700. 
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appeared extremely diſturbed at the repreſen- 
tation, the people were informed that they were 
preparing to expreſs their diſapprobation of it, 
this news juſtly encreaſed the diſcontent of the 
citizens who began to awaken from their long 


lethargy, and without well knowing as yet which 


was the unſound part of the coriſtitution, often 


converſed together on the means of an effectual 


RR 


The 


preſenting the uſe made of them, could never find in the 
exerciſe of the ballot the ſlighteſt pretext to colour oppo-— 
ſition to it. 5 

This queſtion, diſcuſſed in Geneva at the beginning of 


the laſt century, has recently been the ſubject of debate in 


dne of the freeſt ſtates of Europe, and the beſt ſituated for 


the preſervation of liberty, provided it knows how to eſ- 


timate and enjoy it truly. The happy effects of the ballot 
in Geneva have been urged as a proof of the advantages 


which would ariſe from its being introduced at elections 


for the repreſentatives of the nation. But yet opinions of 


the higheſt authority have maintained the contrary, and 


with great energy reprobated the ballot, as an innovation 
not only uſeleſs but dangerous. | a 


« What compariſon, ſay they, can be drawn between 
« Geneva and our ſtate, the great difference in the ex- 
« tent of territory and government conſidered ? Geneva, 
« a democracy, adopted the ballot, becauſe it was a de- 
cc mocratic inſtitution; but is it fit that we, who under- 
« ftand our own mixt form of government, ſhould correct 
« jt according to that of Geneva, of which we have but 


« an imperfe& knowledge ? Were the ballot favourable 


<« to liberty, would it not have prevented the total ſubver- 


- « fjon of that ſmall republic, the fall of Rome, and flave- 
« ry of Sweden? Had ballotting been favourable to li- 
© berty, we ſhould have ſeen the United Colonies eager 


to adopt it, whereas they were almoſt unanimous in 


e rejeting it. —— They felt with reaſon that it ſuited the 
« open character of a free people to give their ſuffrages 


« openly.” 
Tho? 
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The introducing of ballotting was their prin- CHAP. 
cipal, but not their only object; to break the 
dependence in which the ſenate held the coun- | 
cil of two-hundred, and the union of principle 

which connected thoſe two bodies, it was the 

with of ſome citizens that the latter ſhould be 

ſelfl elected, and that the number of perſons of 
the ſame name and family that might enter in- 

to the magiſtracies, ſhould be limited. Others 
demanded the publication of all the laws, that 
1 e every 


Tho? we have not the moſt diſtant idea of applying the 
olice of a ſmall city to the political conſtitution 51 a great. 
. we are far from conſidering the ballot as a de- 
mocratic inſtitution. The pwr ee of every real de- 

' mocracy is civil and political equality, and it is evident that 
Where no influence of rank, no corruption of riches is to 
exiſt, the introduction of the ballot becomes unneceſſary. 
An inſtitution tending to eſtabliſh order, to baniſh de- 
mocratic parties, tumults and quarrels, cannot therefore 
be called democratical, unleſs this name be given to it: 
for expreſſing too faithfully the wiſhes of the people; 
that however would be a whimſical argument to alledge 

_ againſt it. . | ; 
Neither is it well founded to accuſe the ballot for not 
reventing the deſtruction of Geneva. That republic was 

| invaded by an armed external force, and what politician but 
knows that France never attempts open violence, till ſhe 
has in vain exhauſted every lar of venality and cor- 
Tuption ? To complain that ballotting did not reſcue. 
Geneva from the outrage of France, would therefore be 
to complain that ballotting afforded not abſolute ſecuri- 
ty againſt every ſpecies of violence whatever. 
The inſtance of Sweden is not mentioned on bet- 
ter grounds; it is a certain fact, that if ballotting did 
not prevent, at leaſt it retarded; her deſtruction. The 
diet of 1765 affords a ſtriking example; the citizens, 
grown too corrupt to reject the preſents of France, but 
ſtill preſerving integrity enough to guard againſt their in- 
fluence, reſolved publicly to receive the preſents, but to 
8 5 | vote 
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CHAP. every ſubject might be acquainted with his 


. rights, as well as his duties to the ſtate. 


Theſe claims were ſupported by zealous and 
enlightened partizans, The citizen De la Cha- 
nas, who had drawn them up in the form of a 
petition, laboured with activity to make their 
juſtice felt; and took down at the bottom of the 
propoſitions the names of ſuch as approved 
mem. 1 


Jan. 17, The grand council, informed of his proceed- 
1707. ings, ſummoned him, cenſured his conduct ſe- 

verely, and announced to him that his writing 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed with the fignatures, and no 


cognizance 


vote notwithſtanding according to the dictates of their 
EE _ conſcience. This reſolution had the deſired effect; it put 
4 a ſtop to the manceuvres of the French miniſter, by keep- 
ing him in diſtruſt. If it did not effectuate the entire pre- 
ſervation - of Sweden, it is becauſe the reſolution came 
too late, her calamities were ſo confirmed by the gold of 
her neighbours, it was impoſſible to eſcape the chains pre- 
pared for her. PE Is | 
That twelve of the thirteen United Colonies ſhould 
have declined the ballot, is leſs a ſatire on the inſtitution, 
than a panegyric on the American legiſlators. They would 
undoubtedly have been unworthy of framing laws for a 
new people, had they treated them as corrupted before 
their eſtabliſhment as a nation, and had they ſuppoſed 
corruption to lurk, before any traces of diſeaſe had ap- 
eared. Ballotting is a ſure but diſagreeable remedy ; it 
is not to be recurred to until the ſymptoms of venality _ 
become alarming ; it muſt then be adopted, 7o check bribe- 
ry by diſtruſt, as Rouſſeau ſays, and to furniſh knaves with 
means to avoid being tra:tors. | | f 
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cognix ance taken of thoſe who had ſubſcribed to it. (c) CH A P. 
In conſequence, his petition was ſeized on and 
carried to the houſe of the firſt ſyndic De Nor- 


mandie, who committed it to the flames in his 
_ Preſence. (d) e 


| This proceeding raiſed the indignation of the 
citizens, and was conſidered as a ſtigma by 
_ thoſe who had ſigned the ſuppreſſed propoſitions : 
about five hundred of them made their com- 
plaint, the next day, and demanded reparation 
for an opprobrium caſt, ds they ſaid, on thoſe who 
had figned.(e) The danger appearing imminen it, 


8 7 ki * 
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(s) The regiſters of the ſenate of the 11th of January 
run expreſsly thus; That ns notice ſhould be taken of the con- 
tents of the petition written by De la Chanas, even were they 
proper, but that the proceeding alone ſhould be conſidered &c. 
&c. We ſhall ſee hereafter that the ſenate never depart- 
ed from this unjuſt and dangerous maxim. —_ | 


(4) De Normandie had the baſeneſs to deny this proceed- 
ing, and the impudence to aſſert that it. was De la Chanes 
himſelf who burnt his own writing; we may eaſily judge 
he was not believed. | Ds 


(e) It was not only a perſonal inſult to them, but they 
alſo juſtly confidered it as an attack on their ſacred right of 
repreſentation; for a right to the end ſuppoſes a right 
to the means of compaſling that end, and the people ſhould 
therefore be left free to . bu 5 whatever meaſures are not 
illegal. Now, as ſigning petitions was not forbid by any 
edit, it was therefore lawful, and even were it dangerous, 
the proceeding of the firſt ſyndic was not the leſs pro- 
voking. To * that queſtion, the councils eraſed 
from their regiſters the injurious terms which they had 
made uſe of with regard to De la Chanas, and it was de- 
creed © that petitioning with fignatures was a dangerous mea- 


« ſure, 
'D | 
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the ſenate ſent them a numerous deputaticn from 
its own body. The ſ yndic Chet, who headed 


” the deputation, found it impoſſible to appeaſe 
them, until he declared that commiſſaries had 


been appointed to examine their propefitions; he 


added that, as theſe commiſſaries could not poſ- 
ſibly confer with the entire body of citizens, it 
were eligible that the latter ſhould alſo appoint 
ſuch as they thought moſt capable of diſcuſſing 
the points in queſtion, in the name of all; previ- 
ous to their being laid before, the general « coun- 
cil. . TO” 


Even then there ; exiſted. one e Gut decffly en- 
graved on the hearts of all the magiſtrates; 


that the general council was the ſupreme power 


on which the adminiſtrating bodies depended, 
and that the latter could not diſpenſe with con- 
ſulting i it in caſe of a general diſcontent. 


The citizens had yielded to the invitation of 
the ſenate, they — choſen delegates; and it 
was by an imitation of this example afterwards 
that they defended their liberty with that ſpirit 


of union, order and wiſdom which has ſo much 
diſtinguithed them _ all other people. 


Amongſt their del- „gates, were men remarkable 
for their integrity and abilities. Advocates De la 
Canas, Le Maitre, Revillod, De Lolme, Piaget, Mar- 
cet, and Dentand, were particularly deſerving the 


choice of their fellow-citizens by the pureft pa- 
triotiſm 


\ 1 


— —— 
> . „* 


ce ſure, " bar one or mary citizens might addreſs propu- 
« /itions or complaints in writing to the ſyndics or the at- 
1 formey general, awho ſhould not delay to preſent them, and 
4 Uh they ſbould be taken into confederation as s as poſſi "> 
= le * 


0 rn 


| triotiſm.” But the moſt diflinguiſhed of all was = 


advocate Fatio, an able lawyer, and a member 
of the grand council, who had ſer ved with ap- 


plauſe 1 in many magiſtracies. (FY - 


Fatio faw well that the objects the citizens 1707. 


demanded: were but weak and momentary pal- 
liatives. He diſcovered that the evil originated 
in the inaction in which the general council, the 
only body in the ſtate that could prevent go- 
vernment from tending to ariſtocracy, had been 
left for an hundred years. He ſought to reinſtate 
the council in its quality of arbiter of the queſ- 
tions that might ariſe between the people and the 
adminiſtrators, and to bring the latter back to 
the wiſhes of the conſtitution. - . e 


For this: purpoſe, he bethought of reviving 
the Periodical meetings of the general council, 
and demanded an annual convention of it every 
firſt of June, to take into conſideration the pro- 
poſitions that every one might have to offer for 


the ſervice of the ſtate. 


Of all their demarids: this was ; the inatl | im- 
portant. Were it once obtained, the general 
council would have annually. afforded a ſpeedy 
and effectual remedy againſt the uſurpations 
of government, and even againſt the exceſſes 
of zeal: xs for liberty, if ever any ſtarted up. 
Fatio alſo required not only the publication, but 
alſo a reviſion, of all the political and civil edicts. 
The collection of 1558 had not been yet pon 
99 2. ed; 


=q ) He had been auditor, judge of St. Victor and ORR 
ter, and keeper of the caſtle of Peney. His eldeſt bro- 
ther was a privy counſellor. | 
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e © not through forgetfulneſs in the councils, 
6 


but in conſt quence of an expreſs d=liberation 
the day after the ratification. of that edict, 
Their motives for concealing from the citizens 


the knowledge of laws which would have point- 


ed out th*ir rights, may be eaſily conceived. 


The publication of theſe edits. was their lawful 


right; F472 juſtly demanded. that each indivi- 
dual ſhould be acquainted with the laws under 


which he lived, and, as ſeveral articles were fal- 


len into diſuſe, or had been replaced by cuſtom- 
ary violations, he propoſed that the ſovereign 
council ſhould appoint. a committee with power 


to reviſe them, to ſuppreſs ſuch articles as 


were repealed or uſeleſs, to explain ſuch as were 
obſcure, and to diſtribute the work beforehand 
to the members of the general council, to re- 
ceive their obſervations (g). We ſhall hereafter 


ſee that the refuſal which ſo lawful a demand 


tions with which the republic is torn at this 
day. „% aol, TP 


However whether Fatio ſaw that his cotempo-- 
raries were not enlightened enough to fulfil his 
1 8 expectations 


— . 


(e) The citizens had their propoſitions printed. Here 
are the terms in whieh that of the code was conceived : 
« Let a committee be appointed for the purpoſe of reviſing the 
« edicts, ſuppreſſing ſuch articles as are repealed or uſeleſs, 
and illuflrating thoſe that are obſcure 5 and let there be al. 
« ded thereto whatever will be judged neceſſary to render them 
« complete and more uſeful to individuals and the public in 
general, both by compiling the different regulations and cuſ- 
„ toms practiſed to the preſent time, and otherwiſe, as ſhall 
« be agreed on; and let ſaid edifs thus reviſed be printed 
« and diſtributed as a plan to the people fix weeks before the 
* firſt meeting of the general council, in which the report of. 
« the ſaid comm.ttce muſt be made.” | 


RY 
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expectations, or that he perceived he was not 
yet in condition to effect the reform, which the 
ſtate fo much wanted, it appears he from thet 
time employed himſelf ſolely in preparing the 
way for the ſucceeding generation, of which 
he conceived better hopes. 


It was probably with this view he propoſ: oſed 


that whenever a repreſentation was ſupported by 
fifty citizens, ten members of the grand covn= 


cil and three ſenators, the conncils ſhould im- 


mediately take it into conſid ration. and what= 
ever were their deciſion, ſubmit it in fifteen days 
to that of the general council. | 


This new propoſition, tending to ſtop the 


| abuſe of power, could not fail of Bring diſagree» 


able to the committee of the councils, who were 
already obſtinately bent on oppoſing moſt of the 
people's demands, and were taking meaſures to 


tire them out; but the more zealous of the ci- 


tizens were at laſt irritated by theſe affected de- 


lays, and the ſenate could no longer refuſe them 


a ſpeedy convocation of a general council, 
which alone could make the public agitation ſub- 


ſide. Yet before they appointed a day for this 
convocation, they left no means untried to en- 


gage the citizens to deſert their delegates and to 
| he! fiti we icfs, fa 

withdraw their propoſitions. our chicfs, faid 

„they, have no view in calumniating your 

„ magiſtrates, but to arrive at magiſtracy th m- 

„ ſelves; the tyranny of which they accuſe us, 

4 and pretend to be deſirous to free you, is 
* their only object.” N EG 


CHAP. 


To. 
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To theſe diſcourſes they added thoſe of the : 
paſtors, who for a long time had thundered from 
their pulpits againſt the. love of indepen- 
dence. 


Theſe declamations only Cas: to ſour the 


people's minds. The fenate, alarmed at the 
alienation of their affections, had ſolicited the in- 
terpoſition of the cantons of Zurich and Bern, 


allies of the republic. Theſe two cantons ſent 


deputies, and the ſenate requeſted their pre- 


ſence at the general aſſembly, in * that it 


_ would overawe the Citizens. 


The nation was Aill deliberating in the gene- 


ral councils, and the ſyndic Ciouet had opened 


the debates by a diſcourſe, of which it will be 
proper to cite ſome paſſages; they ſerve to 
ſhew the light in which the councils themſelves 
at that time beheld the conſtitution. FS 


MAGNIFICENT, MOST HONORED AND 


 $OVEREIGN LORDS, 


WTO ne or 10 wer Body the ſroereignty of 
&« our tate belongs, is not a queſtion that ought or 
even can be propoſed amongſt us. That it belongs 


o this council muſt be univerſally acknowledged, 


& to doubt it were a crime. Tis therefore to this 
e council alone that all the rights of ſovereignty truly 
« and actually belong; ſuch as the legiſlative power, 


&« that of elecling magiſtrates, the right of * declaring 
ar, or making peace, that of coining, that of 

„ raiſins ſubfidies, or Jevying taxes on the people. - 
* All theſe rights of JON all theſe. fowers 


are 


or GENEVA 


« are /o entirely FE property of this general council, © HA Þ 


that if any other bodies or individuals, however 

© numerous, ſhould undertake to attribute them to © 
6 themſelves, we ſcruple not to ſay that ſuch in- 
* dividuals or ſuch bodies are Tn 'y of þ gh trea- 


* ſon. 55 


A careful di aint rin iould be made between the 
& right and the exerciſe of ſovereignty ; for a ſo- 
& vereign preſerves the right, tho he transfer to 
& whom he pleaſes the exerciſe and functions of it. 
« This ſovereign council, by transferring the exer- 
* ciſe of ſovereignty, has not abandoned, has not 
* relinquiſhed its right ;, it has preſerved and flill 
e preſerves it undiminiſhed; but it has created ma- 
* giftrates only to perform, in its name and with 
cc " the ſanction of its authority, functions which ſelf | 
cannot eafily perform. Therefore when the ſyndirs, 
3 5 Mas the execution of edifts, or exerciſe an ud 
, ſovereignty, it is only in conſequence of the or- 
ders they have received from this ſovereign coun- 
* cil, and becauſe they in ſuch- a manner repreſent 
© it, that it may even be ſaid it is this general and 
2 fu upreme council that enforces of 1tſelf all ſuch acts, 
* but that it exerts them through the mmiſiry of cer- 
lain officers or magiſtrates it has eftabliſhed who 
© aft only in its name and by virtue of its c ders, Sc. 


ce « Ce. 55 


5 The members of the councils and the paſtors 
ſpoke after him, and expatiated on the dangers 


of civil diſſenſions, and on the reſpect due to the 
2 magiſtrates 


CHAP. 
E 


5 
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magiſtrates and ancient cuſtoms (i). The ſuf- 
frages were not collected; this aſſembly came 
to no determination, and was adjourned to the 


12th of May following. 


The deputies of Zurich and Bern again aſ- 
ſiſted at the ſecond general council (i). The 
ſenate announced their having choſen a com- 
mittee of their body to examine into the advan- 


tages and inconveniencies attending the introduc- 


tion of ballotting into the general council : it 
was feared that this committee's views were on- 


ly to protract matters. Some perſons, parti- 


cularly doctor Chenaud, reduced the different 


objects of the propoſitions to the following 
e NE heads : 


** —— — . _—_—_—_—_—— 1 
9 T 9 * — 


60 There aroſe a long conteft on the oath by which 
the ſenate would have bound the members of the general 


_ council ; the latter conſidered it as an innovation, as an 


affront offered to the ſovereign council, and as an uſeleſs 


ceremony, ſince they looked on themſelves every inſtant 


of their lives bound by their oath as citizens. The ſyn- 
dies being deſirous that the votes on this queſtion ſhould 
be given in a 3 to the ſecretaries of ſtate, the audi- 
tor Gallatin, a friend to the people, declared that he 


would not proceed until it were previouſly determined, 


whether the ſuffrages ſhould be given by ballot, or whiſ- 
ered to the ſecretaries. This oppoſition took up a con- 
iderable time, and grew very warm. The ſyndics diſ- 

miſſed the aſſembly and adjourned it for eight days. 


() At the firſt meeting, Fatio had complained before 
the Swiſs Ambaſſadors that their preſence was a conſtraint 
on the deliberations of the general council. This noble 
boldneſs can only be compared to the greatneſs of mind 
that the ambaſſadors diſplayed, in never reſenting it; they 


_ even refuſed to aſſiſt at the meeting of the twelfih of May, 


without the approbation of the general council, which 
unanimouſly invited them. — | Ea 


o F GENE VA. 


beate: a correct and pure impreſſion of che po- 

 litical edicts, the introduction of ballotting into 
the general council, ſome limitations in the num- 
ber of perſons of the ſame namc and family to 
be admitted into the petty and grand councils, and 
ſome precautions againſt the influence of great 
families on the elections to offices in the depart- 
ment of the councils: Perdriau demanded 
alſo a periodical convention of the general coun- 
cil every fifth or tenth year. The meeting was 
again diſſolved, without coming to ny deter- 
mination. 


Theſe propoſitions did not appear ſatisfactory 
to the principal citizens; the moſt eſſential of 
their demands were laid aſide; no change was 
admitted in the manner of proceeding to the 
election of the grand council, though even the 
zealous partiſans of adminiſtration had confeſſed 
that great abuſes were committed in it, through 
the intereſt of certain families. In the election 
to employments in the nomination of the grand 
council, couſin germans of candidates by alli- 
ance were not diſqualified from voting on the 
election of their relations; and a decree had been 
refuſed to prevent more than ſix perſons of the 
ſame name and family from being at the ſame 

time in that body. In admitting the periodical 
aſſemblies, the councils had not conſented to 
take the votes by ballot, as at elections. The 
publication of the laws was granted, but no 
mention made of the reviſion or neu- modelling 
of the political edicts, the neceſſity of which had 
been proved by the delegates of the people; nor 
did they find therein that moſt material propoſi- 
tion, that every nn, ſupported by fifty 
citizens 


42 


/ 
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CHAP. citizens, &c. ſhould be immediately carried to 


May 26, 


1707. 


the general council. Fatio juſtly conſidered this 
law as the only means to lead the conſtitution 
| Inſenfibly back to its ſource, that is to ſay, to 
make government coincid? with the wiſh of the 
people, but on that very account, the councils 
ever refuſed to accede to it. 


Before the convocation of a third — | 
council, for the final determinaticn of all the queſ- 


tions propoſed, the ſenate uſed every means to 


encreaſe the number of their partiſans : promiſ- 
es, ſolicitations, flattery, every art was exhauſt- 
ed, to inſpire the people with a diftruſt of their 


delegates, and to engage theſe latter to deſiſt 


from their demands. They went ſo far as to at- 
tempt ſeducing them with money (), they 
even ſucceeded in corrupting a citizen who en- 


Joyed the confidence of Fatio, and ſecretly diſ- 
eloſed all his proceedings. 


At laſt the councils laid before the general 
council the propoſitions of doctor Chenaud, with 
ſome additions; amongſt others that of counſel- 


lor Perdrian. 


This tardy reſolution was however rather per- 


fidious, than pacific : for the ſenate, before they 


conſented to this . aſſembly, had reſolved, 
that 


(50 This is acknowledged in the regiſters of the ſenate 


of the eighth of March 70% * It has been propoſed, 


are the words of the regiſters, to endeavour to do all 
* we can ourſelves to put an end to this cabal, by pre- 
« vailing on different individuals to act in oppoſition. to it, 
« and, if it 00 found ey to expend ſome money for | 
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that if the opinion of Chenaud were not approved, C n AP. 


the matter ſhould be laid anew before the councils ; it 
being to be hoped that the majority would be diſguſted 

by the e and teaiouſh neſs of theſe meet- 
mes. (1) *- .-*:: 


They began by debating whether the votes 


| ſhould be given by ballot, or whiſpered to the 
ſecretaries ; the latter manner had a majority of 


forty voices to the great mor tification of the de- 


legates of the people, who began to ſee how 


conſiderably the efforts of the ſenate had weak 
ened the party of thoſe who had embarked in 


the public cauſe, and who ought, perhaps, to 
have — by the hint. (n 


The firſt ſyndic tha —_ that the propo- 


ſitions of the councils ſhould be approved of in 


the groſs; but the delegates of the people op- 
poſed his motion with warmth, and inſiſted that 
each propoſition of the councils, and allo each 
one made by the citizens, ſhould have a ſeparate 


diſcuſſion : : 


TRE . _—Y 


0 The regiſter of the ſenate, 2 the Gxtocath of 
| Mey: 1707. | 

) The Ader Gallatin wiſely improved it, and was 
more politic in his conduct than Fatio, Tho' he had, in con- 


| junction with him, drawn up moſt of the repreſentations 


of the citizens, he perceived that they ought to reſt con- 
tent for the preſent with the redreſſes granted by the coun- 
cils, and declared that © he looked on them as an equi- 


<« table temperament, ſince no perſon could aft:rwards call 


4151 r queſtion the ſovereignty of the gene? al council, It is 


„ poſſible, . added he, that there may yet remain abuſes i in 


« the conſtitution ; but theſe abuſes will hereafter be re- 
„ drefſled. After having eſtablithed our ſovereignty, let 
< leave ſomething to be done by future meetings.“ 


—— — 
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c WA p. diſcuſſion : ſpite of their proteſts and refuſal 


to give their ſuffrages, the * perſuaded the 
majority to vote. 


After having collected the voices, they pro- 
claimed in the church, that the propoſitions had 
deen all approved in the groſs by a majority of 

fix hundred and ninety- two, againſt thirty-ſe- 
ven. The delegates of the citizens inſtantly 
proteſted againſt this proceeding; they contend- 
ed that the people had not approved the propo- 
fitions themſelves, but only the motion that they 
ſhould be ſubmitted i in the groſs to the ſuffrages 
of the aſſembly; they alſo complained that ſome 
articles were obſcure, and that a conſiderable um- 
ber of citizens, who retired to the farther part of 
the church, had not voted, or came too late to be 
acquainted with what had paſſed(#); though the 
meeting was diſſolved, three or four hundred 
Perſiſted 1 in remaining in the church. 


The ſenate, elated with their recent ſucceſs, 
and fired by the reſiſtance of theſe citizens, re- 


ſolved to force them to retire, and had the i im- 


_— to ſend them orders to that purpoſe, 
by three companies of the garriſon; the march 
of theſe armed mercenaries ſoon ſpread univer- 


ſal alarm through the city, and in every quarter 


a general cry was heard, 79 arms, our fellonw-citi- 
Zens are butchered i in the church. 


Immedi- 


—_— © * ** * 8 


(5) There were 469 who did not vote at this laſt mo» 
tion. | 


[ 


AR NM 


Immediately the women in diſtraction run CHAP. 
with arms to their huſbands. that they may de- * 
fend themſelves if not too late; the wife of Fa- . 
tis is at their head; ſhe finds her huſband peace- 
ably exhortir g his fellow-citizens to retire, in 
which he at laſt ſucceedls. e 


| Mean-time this commotion and cry to arms 
ſtruck a panic into the hearts of the magiſtrates; 
that inſtant they publiſhed a ſolemn amneſty (o), 
and ran through the city, ſoliciting the citizens 
to lay down their arms; the citizens, by con- 
ſenting, diſplayed a moderation, which ſnould 
have ſecured them from future regrets. 


The Swiss deputies bitterly reproached the ſe- 
nate with uſing violent meaſures, at the moment 
its members had engaged them to treat with the 


citizens ()). Y 
Since their arrival, they had diſcovered hat 
the councils views in refuſing all amicable negoctati- 


(%) It declared | unimpeachable all theſe who had taken | 
am decided part to that day, however irregular. hf 


(e) They had ſent for Fatio to repreſent to him that 
the objects in litigation had been decided by a majority of 
the general council, which was in their eyes the only ſove- 

_ reign of Geneva; and they entreated him to draw off the 

eitizens who had obftinately refuſed to quit the church. 
Fatio yielded to their entreaties, but the ſenate, without 
waiting for the effect of his exhortations, haſtened to 
march out three companies from the garriſon, with fixed 
bayonets. The Swiſs deputies complained bitterly, that, 
by uſing coercive meaſures, they 1 involved, whilſt, 
at their ſolicitation, Fatio was exhorting his fellow citt- 
zens to retire peaceably, | 


— 
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CHA r. on was to ſubdue the citizens, and to r tens 5 


I: 
8 authority and N. 7). 


Some time after they wrote to their ſovereigns. 
in the following terms. The uniform ſyſtem of 
_ © the magiſtrates is to maſter the citizens by menaces 

« and fear, pretending that the allies (wh) are 
« however the allies of the general, and not of the 
* petty council) are to ſecond their defigns - and in 
* their private converſations they ſufficiently evince 
« their defire of ſprinkling the n with blood. ” ) 


4th. June They uſed every effort to Ade the coun- 
1707. cils from this dreadful ſyſtem: © Remember,” 
ſaid they at their departure, remember that 
you are in peace, that fear is but a very weak 

* curb to a free people, and that if they yield 
for a moment, it is but to riſe with. redoubled 
„ vigour. Above all be faithful to the amneſty 
« yourſelves have pronounced. The leaſt viola- 
lation of that ſacred act, would wound the 
public faith, and expoſe your allies, ſince it 

« is at our ſolicitation it has been made, and 

“that our word is ſolemnly engaged.” | 


— — — — - = - — — 
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I ove After theſe ſalutary leſſons the cantons re- 
1707. manded their deputies, and granted ſuccours to 
the ſenate, who required them on ay rms} of 
their being neceſſary to guard againſt a ſurpriſe 

from the foreign troops which were ſoon to be in 

the i of the 1 They al- 

| „ LET 


i 


| 
1 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ht 


| 
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) The German letter of the deputies of Bern. 


C) The French letter ſent by the ſame. 
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ledged the report circulated, that Geneva was CHAP. 
threatened, and that the confederate army was + 


to march from Piedmont to Savoy and Dauphiny. 
Four thouſand French were encamped within 
eight leagues of the city; in ſhort the critical ſi- 
tuation of Europe, and in particular of France, 
furniſhed them with a plauſible. pretext to colour 
this demand of troops: The ſenate however 
acknowledged to the magiſtrates of Bern, that 
they were intended for a check upon the citizens, 
who, they alledged, purpoſed to attack the latter 
decrees of the general council(s). Thoſe of 
Bern might — ans conjecture that their troops 
would become the executioners of the citizens, 
and yet they not only countenanced (7) the ſe- 
nate's deſigns, but even, in concert with them, 
carefully concealed the real motive of theſe ſup- 
Plies from the people of Zurich, by whom it 
was diſcovered too late. | 


TI 5 Mes Though 


EINE 6 
eter ts 


=O Tounveil the whole of the ſenate's duplicity, it is 
ſufficient to quote the regiſters of the 28th of May, It has 
been declared that Fatio in haranguing the people, had taken 
pains to enumerate the advantages be had procured for them, 
and afJured them that in particular he had ſecured their ſc- 
wereign!y, ſo that they muſt ft contented and ſubmiſſive un- 
til the next general counc l. It was two days after this, 
that the ſenate. demanded a ſupply of troops to over- 
awe, the chiefs, whom they repreſented as diſſatisfied 
with what had been done. What a complication of ar- 
tifice and falſehood | 


(:) We may form a judgment of this from the follow- 
ing letter of the council of Bern to its deputies, dated 


0 the 1ſt of June, 1706. 


— 


« We now intend, in conformity, with our alliances, to 
« rid and aſſiſt with all our power the General Council of 
So „Geneva, 


— 
* 


CHAP. 


— 
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Though the partiſans of ariſtocracy had ſuc- 
ceeded in evading the principal demands of 
the citizens, they were deeply wounded by be- 
ing obliged to yield in ſome points; and, how- 
ever unimportant the reſtitutions they had made, 


they feared that in future they would be forced 


to greater conceſſions. They reſigned them- 


| ſelves to that violence which the magiſtrates of 


petty republics diſcover when exaſperated, and 


determined to ſtrike an everlaſting terror into 
the hearts of the citizens. 4 


| Scarce were the deputies of Bern at home, 
when they began to repent of their baſe conniv- 
ance, and haſtened to write to the ſenate of 
Geneva to ſuſpend its revenge, to which the 
ſupply of troops themſelves had ſent, was a 
ok powerful 


— 


_ 


Geneva, whoſe power and ſovereignty reſides in the 
majority, and thus grant 7 the magiſtrates their reaſon- 
« able demand. In this manner on pretence of external 
« danger, three hundred men ſhall be thrown into Gene- 
« ya to aſſiſt magiſtracy. GMG... : 

Strange juſtification! 'The allies of a free ftate have 
recourſe to a pretence to fulfil their treaties; they ac- 
knowledge that by theſe treaties they are obliged to pro- 
te& the general council, and they own that they ſend their 
troops 1 affiſt magiſtracy; a magiſtracy whoſe conduẽt 


they had ſo loudly condemned ! Oh! men of Bern, what 


have been during this century your proceedings towards 
Geneva! continual proteſtations of a counterfeit friend- 


ſhip, perfidious ſuccours and partial mediations terminated 


by an open oppreſſion... and og ſtill dare to honor your- 
ſelves with the title of Republicans, that title of which 
yon have baſely ſtript your allies ! EL 


0 f RE V.& 


powerful incentive (u). Their repentance came 
too late: Fatio had already been expelled the 
grand council, and this was but the prologue 
to the dreadful ſcenes preparing ; the following 


CHAP. 
| 4 
nn — 


days were marked by a great number of pro- 


ſcriptiqns and corporal puniſhments on the moſt 


zealous defenders of liberty, an exact liſt of 


whom the ſenate had procured (x). Theſe ope- 
rations had been intruſted by the ſenate to a 
ſecret committee, charged to pry into the conduct 
of the citizens. We ſhall immediately ſee how 
worthy of its office this chamber of inquiſition 


July 11, 
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_ proved itſelf, by its aCtivity in performing the 


functions for which it was employed. 


The members of the ſenate, whilſt they were 
thus buſied in proſcribing ſeveral families, ſought 
to divert the attention of the citizens, and to 
ſtifle their remonſtrances, by going amongſt them 


and ordering public entertainments, from which 
| ED they 


— 


(/) Permit us moſt honored lords, ſays their letter to the 


ſenate of the 15th of June, 10 take this opportun ty moſt ear- 
neſtly to entreat you to uſe on your fide all the gentle means poſ= 


fible to reflore a perfect tranquillity to your flate. We even 


tale the liberty to aſſure your lordſbips, that ſuch deference and 

conduct will be productive of wery favourable ſentiments in 
the breaſts of their excellencies your moſt faithful allies, and 
evould calm the apprehenſions of many perſons of diſtin on, who 


are ſomewhat uneaſy on this head. 


(x) Dentand, one of the delegates of the people, was 


branded with infamy and ſentenced to perpetual baniſh- 


ment. Samuel De Livron was condemned to death for ac- 
cuſing the ſenate of tyranny. Seventy-ſix perſons of both 
ſexes were ſentenced to puniſhments more or leſs grievous : 
the loſs or ſuſpenſion of freedom, fines, baniſhment, 
flagellation, infamy, all was put in practice; every ſpecies 
of puniſhment was exhauſted, - 


Fe 
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Auguſt 
18, 1707. 


Auguft 
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they excluded the principal aſſertors of the peo- 
ple's rights, Having perceived that this exclu- 


fion was not offenſive to the citizens, they 
only waited for the artival of the garriſon of 
Zurich, to give a looſe to their revenge. It was 
thus they prepared to fort with public faith, and 
put in practice that deteſtable maxim of Lewis 


XI. Qui neſcit d. 2 mulare, neſcit regnare. He that 
is unacquainted with the art of dithmulation, is 


a Hranger to the art of governing. 


The ſenate no ne heſitated to drop the 


maſk, their deliberation cf the 2d of Auguſt is 


couched in the following terms in the regiſters. 
Reſolved, That as long « as we have the leaders of 
the diſafletted amongſt us, the flate will never enjoy 


 tranguillity, and that they will never be at a w for 
Pretences to ftir up the people. 


In conſequence of this decree, Le Maitre and 


Piaget were accuſed of a conſpiracy, by which 
the government was to be changed, and the ma- 


giſtrates and garriſon put to the ſword: Prager, 


aware of the fate prepared for him, was drown- 


ed in croſſing the Rhone, endeavouring to eſcape 
from the ſenate who had iſſued a proclamation 
that whoever concealed him ſhould be fined fifty 
crowns, declared an accomplice, and puniſhed 
with death. Le Maitre was condemned to die on 
the accuſation and evidence of a fingle man, 
who by a former conviction had been rendered in- 
famous, and foiled | in three ſuits inſtituted by him 
| | — 
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e r GENEVA 


5 * 
againſt Le Majtre. ()) Do with me what you pleaſe, CHAP. 


Jam not guilty, exclaimed this unfortunate citizen 


_ amidſt excruciating anguiſh of the torture. (Zz) 


When he came to the ſcaffold ; Almighty God, 


_ cried he, I die innocent, I do not aſk your pardon for 


the crime that broug ht me hither, I have committed no 
crime. I am the victim of an atrocious policy. 


It was undoubtedly expected that he would be 
reſcued by his fellow-citizens, but ſo formidable 
were the meaſures the ſenate had taken, that the 


inconſiderable number of patriots who might 


have attempted to ſave him from ignominious 
puniſhment, ſaw every hope of ſucceſs fruſtrated. 


Six companies under arms ſurrounded the ſcaf- 


fold and lined the avenues. What could op- 
preſſed innocence and liberty avail, againſt power 
and violence united ? : „ 

| : 4+ Piaget 


n 


0) Le Mattres niece was condemned on the 21ſt of 


Auguſt to aſk pardon, on her knees, of God, of the ſe- 
nate, and of Brochet, (that was the name of the falſe wit- 
neſs) for reproaching the latter with having calumniated 
her uncle. | oy 


(#) He refuſed to have recourſe to the mercy of the | 


rand council, for that would have been to have acknow- 
edged himſelf guilty. His wife had recourſe to it, with- 
out his knowledge, but ineffeQtually When her huſband 


heard the confirmation of his ſentence, he N 
himſelf on his not having the meanneſs to apply to the 


clemency of his judges. It is now evident, ſaid he, that the 
councils. mean to gratify ther vengeance on thoſe who had ge- 


nerouſly devoted themſelves to the public good; things muſt take 


their courſe, as reaſons of ſtate require it. 
Confeſs or nat confeſs, cried the ſyndic De Normandie to 
Le Maitre in the agony of the torture, you ſhall at any rate be 


hanged. The unheard of precipitation of his judgment is 


a ſufficient 
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CHAP. 


I. 
Auguſt 


WES, cuſed of having 


THE REVOLUTIONS 


Hiaget was hung | in efligy. De la Chanas, ac- 
ſtarted queſtions prejudicial to 


the ſtate, was ſtript of his freedom and ſen- 


29, 1707. tenced to perpetual baniſhment, 


Auguſt 


17, 1707. 


grand council. 


Whilſt, in contempt of the moſt ſolemn act of 
oblivion, they were puriuing theſe odious meaſures, 
atio was well aware of the fate that awaited him; 
but, deaf to the entreaties of his friends, he ſcorn- 
ed to fly; and when he heard the fate of Le 
Maire and Piaget, I had always foreſeen, ſaid he, 
that they would one day fall victims to policy and re- 
venge. On his impriſonment, which failed not 
to happen ſoon after, four propoſitions reſpect- 
ing the public affairs were found about him (a). 
Tho! written by the hand of De Ja Chanas, and 


containing nothing criminal, they ſerved as 


grounds for his accuſation : his defence was no- 


ble, he prepared for the death that threatened 
om, and, like Le Maitre, refuſed with manly 
conſtancy to have recourſe to the end of the 


Mean 


* 


a ſuſficjent demonſtration . that no confeſſion was expected 
from him. He was arreſted on the i7th of Auguſt, tried 
by the ſenate on the 2oth, the fentence was confirmed on the 
23d in the council of 200, and he was executed the ſame 
day. His reſolution never left him, an inſtant; the regiſ- 
ters of the ſenate mention, that the confirmation of bis ſentence 
did not appear to 4 effect him in the leaſt, and that he We N * 
execution without paying any attention to his end. 


(a) I. That no foreign troops be invited or e avithout 
the conſent of the general council. 

II. That neither the ſaid troops, nor the garriſon in pay of 
the community be employed t9 injure or ſubject the ciligens 200 
compoſe a free and ſowereign People. 5 

. 


OH G ENEV N 


Mean- time was raiſed an univerſal cry of in- CH AP. 
dignation at theſe atrocious ſcenes: it was xnoẽwun 
that Sterguer, one of the deputies of Bern, and © 


the molt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in Switzerland; 
loudly condemned the ſenate's conduct, and term- 
ed the pretended crimes of Le Maitre, Piaget, . 
and Fatio, political fictions. This information, 
inſtead of preventing the ſenate from proſecut- 
ing their revenge, (5) did but accelerate the . 
execution of Fat. As the people, however, 
murmured at Le Maitre's execution, an infur- 
rection was feared, were Fatin ſeen publicly 
drawn to the ſcaffold, and, contrary to the laws 
and cuſtoms, they put him to death privately 
in priſon. On hearing his ſentence (c) pronoun-- 
or 5 N ed 


2 


III. That the grand council be elected in the firſt general af- 
Sembly, | | £ ” 

IV. That Fatio be immediately and honorably re-eſtabliſhed 
in the council of two hundred. 3 


(5) Having been only informed that the expulſion of Fatio 
from the grand council was condemned at Bern, they re- 
ſolved that a communication with Bern on that ſubject ſbould 
be broken off, and that no perſon ſhould be ſent thither, either 

in a public or private capacity, for fear of his forming a party. 
Regiſters of the ſenate of the 14th of June. N 


(c) Fatio's crime, as mentioned in his indictment and ſen- 
tence, was having taken part in the preceding ſeditions, 
having received his adherents into his own houſe, having 
had ſeveral meetings and entertainments with them, and 
having purpoſed to have another convivial afſembly with a 
greater number.. Crimes meriting ſevere corporal puniſh- 
ment. For theſe and other juſt cauſes, moving . ſaid lords 

thereunto, having the fear of God before their eyes, and invol- 
ing his holy name, c. Tc. © | I 

Who could have expected to meet an invocation to the 
Deity in Fatio's ſentence ? 


THE REVOLUTIONS 


CHAP. ced, he reproached the judges with their injuſtice, 


denounced the vengeance of heaven againſt them, 
gloried in being a martyr to liberty, let fall ſome 
tears when he pronounced the name of his 
children, (d) wrote his will, and died like a 
patriot. | END, . 


Thus periſhed Fatio in the flower of his age, 
endowed with a manly ſpirit, the moſt extraor- 
dinary abilities, and a vaſt extent of knowledge. 
He the more deſerved to be the darling of the 
people, as he owed his birth to one of thoſe 
powerful families, which promiſed no ſupport 
to the rights of the citizens. The train of ſuc- 

ceeding events proved that he had thoroughly 
ſtudied the intereſts of his country, and no re- 
| Proach can be laid to his charge, but that he 
Joined to an impetuoſity of character too great 
a (e) confidence in the underſtanding and con- 


ſtancy 


. (4) One of his ſons died general of foot in the king of 
Sardinia's ſervice. | | 


(e) Men of ſenſe will perhaps condemn him for not join- 
ing with Gallatin, and for not appearing ſatisfied with the 
recent ſecurities that the people's liberties had received: 
but it is the characteriſtic of men who have the public good 
at heart, never to ſtop whilſt they have an advantageous 
point to gain. Talio was too eager to reform the conſtitu- 
tion of his country; his deſigns proved abortive, becauſe 
he ſtrove to compleat the reform at once, and his fellow c1- 
tizens loſt not only their moſt illuſtrious defender, but, ſoon 
after, the moſt precious advantages he had obtained for 
them Perhaps too he became a victim, lefs to bis paſt 
exertions in ſavour of liberty, than to the future deſigns of 
adminiſtration againſt it, and to the abilities he was well 


known to poſſeſs. 
WE.” | John 


OF OG NF A 


ſtancy of his cotemporaries: he had lived CHAP. 


for the defence of his country's laws, and his 
laſt breath aſſerted them when violated by his 
clandeſtine execution. e 


He was compared to the virtuous Gracehus; 
but he had not, like Gracchus, the pleaſing hope 
of being revived in a brother, courageous enough 

to defend the ſame cauſ-: to the weakneſs he 
betrayed in abandoning him, his brother, who 

was 


* 


John Sales, a celebrated lawyer, a citizen endowed with 
extraordinary merit, and the moſt refined diſcernment, but 
of a timid ſpirit, had foreſeen all that happened, and 
foretold it to Fatio, the 17th of May, in a letter which 
| ſhouid ever ſerve as a leſſon to heads of parties. He 
commended his intrepidity, and thanked him for the generous 
care he had taken to withſtand the efforts of kindred, cabal 
and putronage, and to ſecure to the citizens the exerciſe of _ 
their ſovereignty. But I beſeech you, added he, do not ſuffer 
to faſten on you the fault of the oppoſite party, who would not 
make any conceſſions. By graſping at all, you will laſe the 
fruit of your labours. Does not prudence difiate to reſt con- 
tented with what you can acquire without riſt, rather than 
to hazard4Joſſes, by endeavouring to gain the whole of your 
demands? ., . . Good comes only by degrees: at one period 
one point is gained, at another we may acquire anther. The 
whole tenor of this letter was a prudential leſſon; it was 
a paraphraſe on this maxim, as important in politics, as in 
morality : utere non abutere ; ule, but abuſe not. It 1s to 
be lamented that Sales, who could give ſuch good advice 
to Fatio, did not dare to ſupport him by his own exertions. 
Unfortunately this letter was found amongſt Fatio's papers, 
and became fatal to its author, who betrayed in it how 
much he had the cauſe of the citizens at heart. It ſhut 
againſt him the road to magiſtracy; and, ſpite of his vir- 
tues, his genius, and his ſervices, he was refuſed the em- 
ployment of a privy counſellor, and his name eraſed from 
the liſt of the members of the grand council. | 


( : 9 a 
De Nor- 


- 


$6 THE REVOLUTIONS 


1 p. was a member of the ſenate, added the baſeneſs 

| * t a ee Hi A mo: * „ > . : ; 0 

. o keep his 2 t n his ex cutioners (f) 
The author of this eſſav, in preſenting a pic- | 

ture ſo affecting, preſumes on the ſenſibility of 

the reader: if herefuſes a free courſe to his own 
feelings, 1t 1s not without ſtruggle. But calm- 
neſs is in him a duty, and the hiſtorian muſt 
here do violence to the patriot. 


Ll HAP. 


8 


7 — a 


De Normandie and P. Perdriau met with the ſame 
„ ſpecies of ſtigma, for having in the grand council aſſerted 
l | the peop e's rights with warmth and eloquence. The for- 
* mer forgot that act of injuſtice, having riſen to be 
privy counſellor in the court of the king of Pruſſia; but the 
| ; ſenate could not leave him undiſturbed even in that reſpect- 
March 18, able aſylum, but wrote directly to prejudice the mo- 
1707: narch againſt him. Perdriau, leſs fortunate, or more baſe, 
to eſcape death or the confiſcation of his fortune, was 
forced to promiſe to the councils, a b/:nd and reſpect ful 
ſubmiſſion, (ſuch are the terms of the regiſters.) Thus, 
by a refinement in deſpotiſm, to eſcape infamy, he was 

forced to deſerve it. ” | 


(/) He declared, that he acknowledged his brother 
was deſerving of death, and that his only requeſt was 
that he ſhould not be publicly executed. The ſentence 
of the grand council runs thus, that in conſideration of his 

| family, and in particular of Counſellor Fatio, his eldeſt bre- 
. | ther, Peter Fatio hall be ſbat in the priſon yard, ' 
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CHAPTER H. 


The printing of the edits e repeal of the pe- : 


riodical General Councils. 


A T the relation of theſe ſanguinary ſcenes, it c HAP. 


is difficult to decide whether indignation againſt _ 

the councils, or averſion to citizens, who had the 
* weakneſs to remain in ſilent inactivity on ſceing 
fall the heads of their moſt zealous defenders, 
ſhould preponderate in our minds : however nu- 
merous the troops with which the ſenate ſupport- 
ed theſe horrible executions, nothing can fully 
juſtify the citizens ination ; none ſhould have 
ſutvived Fatio and Le Mattre. 


After ſuch a deſertion, if any circumſtance ſhould 


appear ſurpriſing to the tyrants, and convince them 


that liberty fooner or later ſhakes off the fetters 
with which they ſeek to load her, it is ſurely this, 
that Geneva afterwards gave birth to men, in 
whoſe breaſts the love of independence glowed 
with ſuch ardor, that they again defended that 
independence at every riſk, without relying. on 
the unſteady attachment of a people who had 
tamely ſeen their beſt citizens torn from them. 


Immediately | 


II. 


. 


— — — 
_ - 
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THE REVOLUTIONS 


Immediately after the law of 170%, the ſenate 
executed in part the order for printing the edicts 
which that law impoſed on them; but the laws 
Prior to 1 568 were not publiſhed; neither was the 
edict of 1577, concerning the treaſurer, inſerted 


in the collection; and, what is no leſs ſurpriſing, 
they added, by way of annotations, many regu- 


lations of the councils, which had never receiv- 
ed the approbation of the legiſlature, 


| Bereft of all acceſs to the Archives, the citi- 
zens could neither judge whether the printed col- 
lections were complete, or compare them with 


the originals; beſides was this a time for remon- 


ſtrance? And was it not an injurious proceeding 
to ſtrive to take advantage afterwards of their 
neglect of claim ? 


The a did not ſtop on havin fatiaf- 
ed their vengeance, and that might well be ex- 
pected ; they determined to avail themſelves of 
this morhent of terror to obtain an abrogation of 
the periodical general councils. A victory over 
this palladium of the people's rights was the 
ſole object of their invaſions: this body were not 
ignorant that legiſlators who have been friends 
to liberty, and who have ſtudied the means of 
ſecuring it from deſtruction, have all agreed on 
the neceſſity of aſſembling the people at certain 
fixed periods, to enable them to check the en- 
croachments of power, to correct abuſes, to prop 
declining laws, and to ſtrengthen the conſtituti- 


on by declaring lein contentment with it (a), The 
firſt 


(a) The United States of America have adopted this in- 
ſtitution for one of the fundamental! principles of their 
conſtitution. The tenth article of that of Maryland is 

| expreſſed 


or GENE VA. 


firſt of theſe quinquennial meetings, revived by 

the edict of 1107, was appointed for the year 
1712; the ſenate had reaſon to fear that ſome 

bold men were waiting for that period to call 

them to account, before the nation, for the i inno- 
cent blood they had Re. | 


To overawe this formidable" en it was 
neceſſary to prolong the impreſſion of terror oc- 
cCaſioned by the firſt acts of puniſhment. The 
ſenate availed themſelves of this to augment the 
garriſon, and ſilently project-d means to wreſt 


59 


CHAP. 
II. 
— 


from the citizens the moſt precious of their 


rights, that of laying the public complaints eve- 
ry fifth year before the tribunal of the W 
council. 


Moſt of the Geneveſe are to this hour ſtrang- 
ers to the many artifices by which the revocation 
of theſe periodical general councils was extorted 
from them. It is time at laſt to unravel this 


myſtery of iniquity. It is in the regiſters of the 
ſenate theſe proceedings are recorded. I ſhall 


lay them open. They will ſerve to give a per- 
fect knowledge of the men who were then at the 


head 


expreſſed in hoſe terms. That for redreſs of grievances, 
and for amending, 2 and preſerving the weuy the 
legiſlature ought to be frequent; ly convened. 


Ye wiſe Americans, whoſe liberty began with your exiſ- 


| tence, think not that it is ſufficient for you to know and un- 
derſtand the rights of man, ſtudiouſly obſerve in the hiſto- 
ry of Geneva the criminal paſſions of thoſe who govern, 
and, warned by their artifices and our misfortunes, do not 


ſuffer yourſelves to forget, that fixed and periodical meet - 


ings of the legiſlature are the life of the body politic! 


— 0/4 Om as IGG 3 


—_—_ 17 THE REVOLUTIONS 


CHAP. head of the nation. We ſhall ſee their boldneſs: 
I. riſe to ſuch a height, that with their own hands 
— * they recorded their crimes in the regiſters of 
| their body, fearful leſt their ſucceſſors might want 
precedent and inſtruction. | 


1709, In the year 1709, the ſenate 8 a com 
| mittee to forward the execution of this project; 
the buſineſs was conducted with impenetrable 
ſecreſy to the very beginning of 1712, in which 
712. year the firſt periodical council general was ap- 
pointed to be held. | 


In the path of April, the ſenate, not daring 
as yet to confide in the grand council, for fear 
the project might tranſpire, reſolved to commu- 
nicate it to the council of ſixty. After delibera- 
ting on the matter in ſeveral meetings, this body 

approved of the idea of propofing to the gene- 
ral council the abrogation of the periodical aſ- 
ſemblies, and to inſure the ſucceſs of that pro- 
poſition, they came to the following reſoluti- 


3-ONs. -: 


16 April, That the firſt ſyndic do lay the Sat 5 
1712. fore the council of two-hundred in the moſt inſi- 
nuating manner huis prudence can ſuggeſt, in order to 

have it received without any diſcuſſion. 
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That the votes of the general council be not col- 


lected by four ſecretaries ad actum (b ), (according 
to 
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(J) Secretaries ad afum are citizens choſen on the ſpot by 

the ſyndic. Their title and functions end with the aſſem- 

bly; they are only for the occaſion. The ſecretaries of 
ſtate are thoſe of the ſenate, and are permanent. 


oF G 61 
to the edict of 1707) (c) but by the two ſecretaries * P. 
of fate. A | | 
That if it happens in the general council that "one N 
or more citizens ſhould in ſiſt on the ſuffrages being | 
collected by four ſecretaries ad actum, and not by tie 1 
ſecretaries of flate, reſolved. in ſuch caſe, that they 
(the ſyndics) hall. endeavour to repreſent by gentle 
means that the matter muſt be ſo, and exhort each in- 
drvidual to proceed to give his vote... That if any 
tumult ſhould happen, they ſhall, as their prudence 
may ſuggeſt, employ menaces and authority, accord- 
ing to the number of thoſe who riſe, and the great- 
neſs of the tumult (d); and if after all they find their 
exhortations, reaſons and authority mſufficient to 
.quell the diſturbance, and engage the majority of ci- 
Hzens to vote, that they then break up the aſſembly 
and diſſolve it. 7 
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This propoſition and theſe ſtrange reſolutions Dee. 
were at length communicated on the 16th f 7 
December, to the council of two hundred, and 
the ſenate, having there met with all the ſucceſs 
they could wiſh, impoſed the ſtricteſt ſilence on 
that body, until the opening of the general aſ- _ 
85 | | 1 


# 


„* — 


(c) Four ſecretaries ad actum ſhall be appointed to collect 
the votes, two from the council of two-hundred, and two 
from among ft the people, choſen on the ſpot by the firſt ſyndic. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee the real motive of this illegality. 


(1) Doubtleſs they would have impoſed filence on the 
members of the general council, like that inſolent patrici- 
an, who, at a meeting of the people of Rome, cried out, 
Citizens, be filent, I know better than you what is for the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate. Tacete, quæſo, Quirites, plus enim 
quam vos quid reipublicæ expediat intelligo. | 8 5 
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CHAP. 
II. 


17 Dec. 


HE REVOLUTIONS 


Grably, which was s convened for the 2oth of the 
ſame month (e ). 


Here it is worth while t to follow flep by * 
the gloomy fears of tyranny. The ſenate had 
Teſc,]}ved that nothing ould be done that could give 
the general council the appearance of an exiraordina- 
ry council. So many meaſures were not ſufficient 
to calm them; the ſucceſs of their preparations 
might be uncertain ; they ſhuddered at thinking, 
that if their conſpiracy were not crowned with 
ſucceſs, its authors would be covered with infa- 
my. Not relying on the chain of artifices, with 
which they were ready to circumvent the citi- 
2ens, they took the finiſhing and only expedient 


that remained: it is the characteriſtic of tyrants 


to throw aſide entirely the maſk of honor, the 


moment they have ventured to lift it up. 


Three days before the meeting of the afſem- _ 
bly, the ſenate had the boldneſs to debate, whe- 
ther the ſecretaries ſhould conceal the votes, The 
regiſters run thus, let the matter be left to their 


prudence, according as they may ſee the votes incline 


to one fi de or the other. 


| Such, therefore: was their ſecret motive for 


ſubſtituting the two ſecretaries of ſtate to the 
four ſecretaries ad aftum ! How was it poſſible for 


the citizens to eſcape this execrable ſnare? 
The 


— — _ 2 


(%) On the eve of 45 general council, the firſt _ 
was commiſſioned to 1mpart the propoſition to the paſtors 

one of them, Calindrini ſenior, anſwered, that ſuch a pro- 
poſition required ſeveral months reflection, and that it was. 


of __ a nature as muff OY whe minds Y che people. 
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| The ſlyndic Ani Lo Fort, on ſubmitting to the CHAP. 
people a propoſition fo unexpected, opened . 


meeting by the following diſcourſe. 


J do not imagine, ſovereign ords, that hill 7 
& ſubmit this propoſition to your Jordſhips aſcuſſin, 


& any. individual can harbour an idea, that it limits 
„ your ſovereign authority. Such a thought would 


« be highly injurious to the councils ; they are fully 
* convinced and publicly acknowledge that the whole 


* ſovereignty reſides in this ſovereign aſſembly, that 
it is the ſource from which the whole power, the 


“ whole authority of the councils is derived; that in 
* It alone refide the powers of legiſlation, confedera- 
* tron and election; that conſequently it is only to 


* this ſovereign council that the ratification of the 


_« laws belongs, fince no edict, no new law, no alte- 
& ration in the laws can be made without the autho- 
1 ry, approbation and conſent of your lordſhips.” 


« The exerciſe e of ſwoerei, Zuty being therefore con- 


* finually in your hands, can any individual entertain 
4 a ſuſpicion that the lighteſt infringement on itis in- 
©. tended by the propgſition preſented by the councils 


* to your lordſhips ? 10 9, Pang lords, it were 


* 100 unjuſt.” 


After this diſcourſe artfully framed, the pro- 
ject and motives of the —_— C f) were read to 
the 


-—-— 5 


a 


— 
„ 


* The — was not previouſly a and publiſh- 
ed, as in 1707, and this not without reaſon, for nothing 
can be imagined more abſurd than the motives with which 


the councils ſupported the propoſition for aboliſhing the 


| quinquenaial general aſſemblies : T beſe conventions might 
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E "uy P. the people, and they proceeded to take the ſuf- 


ek police proceeded to give his vote; the ſenate 


frages. But inſtead of debating, the lieutenant 


and the citizens followed him in ſilence, and the 
two ſecretaries proclaimed at the cloſe of the ſuf- 


frages, that the propoſition for aboliſhing the pe- 


riodical general councils had been approved of 
by a majority of ſeven hundred and -fourteen a- 
gainſt two hundred and ſeventy-one. 


The ſenate having aſſembled the day follow- 
ing, we may well ſuppoſe they failed not to 


congratulate each other on their ſucceſs. Their 


regiſters run thus, reſolved that, tho* by the Grace 


7 God three principal matters, eftabliſhed and prac- 


tiſed in the general councils of 170%, have been re- 
pealed....(g) It is prudent nevertheleſs to profit by 


. has been done, without making any noſe. 


It 


happen on years of plague, of war or famine. . . . The enemy, 
knowing preciſely the year of the aſſemblies, might gain ſecret 
intelligence . . . The diſafſeted m; gbt foment ſeditions. . . The 
ambitious form parties . . . Was Rouſſeau in the wrong to ſay, 
< that every line in that preamble is either a falſehood or 


an extravagance”? We cannot but make this melancholy 


obſervation that the ſenate were every day improving in the 
art of deceiving the people; but what may perhaps appear 
in a comic light is, that they had the boldneſs to boaſt of 
it. The ſyndic Le Fort concluded his diſcourſe to the ge- 


neral council by aſſuring them that the magiſtrates were 


daily making rapid ſtrides towards perfection in the art 
of governing and of managing ſtate affairs. Thus did they _ 


juſtify their conduct for the death of Fatio! 


(g) Theſe three —_ repealed by the grace of Go d, 


the quinquennial general coun- 


cils, the ſubſtitution of the two ſecretaries of ſtate inſtead 
of the ſour ſecretaries ad adum, and the introduction of 
| | voting 
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It is undoubtedly for this reaſon 3 a ſe- © HA P. 


Z nator having moved that- the cantons of Zurich 
and Bern fhould be informed of this ſucceſs, it was 


almoſt unanimouſly reſolved that ſuch a meaſure was 


netther expedient or adviſable (h). 


At length the ſenate, carrying inſult to the 
higheſt. pitch, came to this reſolution : Hat 


though ſeveral individuals have not approved of the 
prop?fition, and that their names are Rnown, it 18 
not adviſable #9 diſcover any reſentment or hatred 
againſt them on account of ſuch conduct. This ge- 
nerous pardon recalls to our remembrance the 


temple which the Roman ſenate erected to Con 
cord, after the murder of the Gracchi, and the 


abrogation of the laws which theſe tribunes had 
obtained in favor of the people. 


. cannot form an idea of the citi- 
zens conſternation at ſeeing the palladium of 
their liberty wreſted from their hands. They 


were contented with Grploring in ſilent ſorrow 
| the 


— 


| voting without any previous debate. It is worth while to 
remark that the laſt meetings of the councils on this ſub- 
ject were always concluded by exhortations to praiſe Ged. 


() It is proper that this reſolution, and a paſſage in 
the diſcourſe of the firſt ſyndic to the general council, 
ſhould be placed near each other. Your lordſh:ps cannot 
entertain a doubt that the neighbouring and diftant powers, 


- particularly ſuch as are intereſted in our preſervation, knows 
ing that this general and extraordinary meeting is fixed for 


this day, are impatient to * the iſſue of it. 
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CHAP. the total loſs of a law, (i) the re-enacting of 
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which had coſt the lives of Le Maitre, Piaget, 
and Fazio, Theſe generous defenders of the 
people were no more. To tread in their ſteps 
was the road to death; an impreſſion of terror 
had pervaded the majority of the citizens, who 
were no longer deſerving of that name, and 
one of them compared this laſt meeting to a 
lifeleſs corſe——nothing remained of former 


greatneſs, but an empty name and a ſuperb. 


bed of ſtate, 


On comparing the tragical events of 170), 
with theſe dark proceedings, it is difficult to ſay 
which inſpire the greater horror; one would even 

be inclined to think theſe laſt ſcenes of artifice 
the moſt apt to proyoke indignation in every 
generous boſom. Haughty uſurpers have been 
often ſeen to overawe, by the dread of puniſn- 
ment, men that had the courage 'to ſhake their 
authority ; but the annals of ariſtocracy may be 
ranſacked in vain, to find a picture equal to re 

| | whic 


— 


() Beſides the flaw in the edict, by the four ſecreta- 
ries ad adtum having been laid aſide, a flaw that difannuls 
the ediQ, the ſecretaries of flate were accuſed of col- 
lecting the votes unfairly, and the citizens complained that 
the words rejection and approbation gave rife to an equi- 
vocation, for that in giving their approbation, they intend- 
ed to approve of the periodical general councils, whereas 
the ſecretaries received it as an 1 of the pro- 
poſition of the councils for their abolition. There 1s no 
other proof of this deception but public tradition, and 
the marks of ſurpriſe viſible on the citizens countenances, 
when they heard the reſult of the ſuffrages ; but there is 
too great a probability of ſuch a deceit being practiſed, 
if we conſider the whole tiſſue of the project, and if we 

reflect that the body that had formed it, /eft it to the pru- 
dence of its ſecretaries to conceal the votes according as they 


| - ſhould ſee them incline do one fide or the other. 
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which we have traced. Here contempt unites CH AP. 
with hatred ; the magiſtrates of Geneva appear II. 
no longer in the light of ſenators, but in that of 
a vile and petty crew abandoned to ambitious 
Purpoſes. When we contemplate the exceſſes 

of corruption and the baſeneſs of political frauds, 

to which men are hurried by the luſt of power, 

we cannot refuſe a tear to . the fate of human 


name. 
. - GM AP. 
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CHAPTER i 


O the new taxations-—the important queſtion they 
gave riſe to-—of the anonymous letters, and the 


fenate's perquiſitions againſt the author. 


ane Ti 110 obtain a revocation of the periodical ge- 


Lw— neral councils, to engage the citizens to overturn 
with their own hands the bulwark of their li- 
berty and to repeal this invaluable law, the 

following clauſe was ſubſtituted. Reſolved : 
That it 1s ſufficient to enter into a ſimple reſolution, 
that no law or alteration in the edict ſhall have va- 
hidity, until it fhall receive the approbation of this 
Sovereign council, which, on that account, or for 
other of ſuch moment as require its authority, may 
be convened by the ſyndics, the petty and grand coun- 
cils, at whatever time they ſhall judge proper. 


This blow to the liberty and authority of the 
general council did not however appear mortal, 
the cognizance of affairs of high importance was 
ſtill reſerved ; but we ſhall preſently ſee that 
the councils ſoon ſported with that promiſe, by 
attempting to @rrogate to themſelves the right 
of taxation without conſulting the people. 


* 
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It 1s conerercily that the general coun- 
eil, by reſerving to itſelf, on the diviſion of pow- 


er, caſes of d'fficulty and importance, remained ſole 


arbiter of whatever came under that denomi- 


nation. He who, having all in his hands, gives 
away but a part, remains inconteſtibly maſter 


of the overplus: yet the councils, thoroughly 
convinced that their authority would be limited, 


whilſt they were not in poſſeſſion of the right to 
tax the people, began now to think that the fa- 


vourable moment had arrived. They eſtabliſh; 


ed new taxations, the neceſſity of which they 
5 3 on the reſolution of fortifying the ci- 


69 
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The diſcuſſion of this project of fortifica- 


- was however no leſs the province of the 
general council, than the queſtion of taxation; 


and we ſhall preſently ſee that its abſurdity was 
perhaps till. greater than its illegality. The 


giſtrates, who having ſerved under Lewis XIV. 


| had like that prince, contracted a rage for for- 
tification: the old ſenators embraced it with ar- 
dor, as a patriotic idea, but in reality, as a 


happy pretext for augmenting the garriſon, and 


for more effectually weakening the citizens by 


loading them with new taxes. Strange it is, 


that they obſerved ſo little circumſpection, in 
this great ſtroke of authority, that the new taxes 


were impoſed on the neceſſaries of life, ſo that 


their weight fell chiefly on the Joy: 


idea had been firſt ſtarted by ſome young ma- 


In vain did the attorney general Lewis le Fort 
plead in favor of the people; his arguments 


were oppoſed by the authority of an edit of 


the year 1 570, whereby, on a particular and preſ- 


ſing 3 
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CHAP. ſing emergency, the grand council had been 
I. commiſſioned to ſtrike out means for ſupplying 
the neceſſities of the moment (a). | 


I. be refuſal of the ſenate, and the motives 
they alledged, gave riſe to ſome complaints. 
The general council had long exerciſed the right 
cf taxation; and, even were the cuſtom laid 
aſide, the right ceaſed not to exiſt. Mean-time 
the contributions were paid, and the murmurs 
ſeemed to ſubſide: when, on a ſudden, copies 
of an anonymous letter, directed to different in- 
dividuals, rouſed the magiſtrates from their ſe- 
curity and the citizens from their inaction. It 
contained a diſcuſſion of the edi&t of 1570, 
Which granted to the councils the power of tax- 
ation as proviſional. only.—“ Taxes are neceſſary, 
1aid the letter, © but the people are the judges of 
that neceſſity... . . . If the people be ſovereign. 
« amongſt us, this right is theirs the neglect dbes 
not ſuppoſe the boſs of right ; there is no right of 
* preſcription againſt the ſovereign, the ſyndic Chou- 
e et has ſolemnly declared it in the general council © 
. | | | g e oh 77 
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(a) It was but a ſimple decree, without any character 
of perpetuity, ſince it was unattended by the clauſe uſual 
to irrevocable edits. It took place in a time of plague, 
and on account of preſſing neceſſities, which had no ana- 
logy to the project of fortification, in favor of which 
it was urged. Nearly parallel was the manner in which 
the Roman ſenate artfully afſumed the right of taxation, 
when, in the long war with Ven, they paſſed a decree 
granting to the ſoldiery a ſtipend which they levied on 
all the citizens. It is worth while to obſerve in Livy the 
gratitude of the benevolent Romans to the ſenate for this 
generoſity. Nihil acceptum unguam à plebe tanto gaudio tra- 
ditur. Concurſum itaque ad curiam eſſe, prehenſataſque exeun= 

\ tium manus, © patres vere appellatos. | 
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© of 1707, 1 F acknowledged that the right Q 


« of impofing and levying taxes on the people WAS 
* the prerogative of the general council. - In ö 
« the edifl F 1112 has ſecured to the people the 
* cognizance of difficult and important caſes ; there 


is an end to public liberty, if the councils Jay be- 


fore the people only what caſes * Hnemſerves 
fall judge W 5 


This and a fecand 1 . amongſt 


the people, alarmed the ſenate, and they re- 


ſolved on meaſures of the moſt terrifying ſeve- 


rity. Unſucceſsful in their endeavours to diſco- 


ver the authors, they declared them ſeditious, 
cliſturbers 0 19. the public peace, and guilty of high 


treaſon; they condemned their maxims as zeng- 


i 10 anarchy, and 10 diveſt the councils of their 
power of taxation; a power confirmed by in vari- 
able cuſtom, and which they will tranſmit inviolate 
to their poſterity as a precious truſt. Informers were 


publicly authoriſed ; impunity and a reward of 


one thouſand crowns promiſed to diſcoverers ; 


a conſiderable fine and loſs of freedom were 
denounced againſt ſuch perſons and their heirs, 
as were found poſſeſſed of any copy. At this 
ſtrange publication, all the people ſhuddered 


with filent horror. (5). 


Mean-while the ation of the. Shit of 5 


ty were for ſome time checked by foreign cir- 
cumſtances; the F of Marſeilles, which 


rined 


— I 


(8) We read however in a journal of theſe times that 


a citizen ventured to exclaim in the firſt tranſport of his 


indignation ; Almighty God, you puniſh only to the fourth, but 
the puniſhments of the ſenate extend to the lateſt . / 


2. 
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CHAP. ruined many commercial houſes, and, ſoon after 
Il. that, Law's ſchemes and failure, diverted the 
attention of the Geneveſe to their private affairs. 
Many families ſaw their fortunes loſt in the ge- 
neral wreck; and, as France was leſs buſied 
about religion, ſo Geneva was more ſilent about 

her internal politics. 


on the other hand, the troubles 1 by 
Savoy contributed alſo to turn the eyes of the 
citizens from adminiſtration. However one par- 
ticular act of injuſtice, which we ſhall ſee in 
the following chapter, ſeemed to announce the 

moment for exertion ; but thoſe who were wiſe 

_ thought it ſtill their duty to be ſilent, to wait 
for more favourable conjunctures, and let the 
miſchiefs of government be aggravated to the 
utmoſt, 


CHAP. 
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| 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Of Michel, his ſyſtem. and misfortunes. 


T H E new Senne were advancing low- c 1 A 2 
ly, but the coſts exceeded by far the projected 
expenſe. The ſenate appointed a committee — 
to examine anew the general plan, the import- 

ance of each particular work, and the expenſe 
attending the execution of the whole. i 


Michels, a mba of the grand council, and | 
a captain in the French ſervice, was one of the 
committee. His heart beat warm in the cauſe 
of liberty. His character was that of an ardent, 
obſtinate, uncomplying temper. He had diſcern- 
ed that the councils, by incloſing too great a 
circuit, wanted to render a large garriſon neceſſa- 
ry, by means of which they might opprels the 
citizens. He loudly declared his opinion that it 
was not the way to encreaſe the ſtrength of the 
republic, to hide behind its walls citizens lan- 
guſhing in miſery and dependance. 


He propoſed a hat more ſimple, leſs expen- | 
five, which would take in the eminences that 


; command the city: this plan was not. reliſhed, 
| and 


* 
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and the councils were contented with aſking from 
him a memorial on the ſubject. He drew it up 
at Stratſburg, and ſent by poſt fifty printed co- 


pies to different members of the grand council. 


He animadverted ſharply on the conduct of ſe- 
veral individuals; they commenced proſecutions 


Dec. 
7, 1728. 


againſt him. The two-hundred declared the me- 
morial diſreſpectful to the councils, injurious to 
the directors of the fortifications; and the ſe- 
nate ordered the author to ſend immediately all 
the ging copies. 


Micheli maintained that this ſentence was il- 
legal and null, both becauſe it had not been at 


the inſtance of the attorney general, and becauſe 


the members who alledged themſelves injured, 
had compoſed, either in perſon, or by their re- 


lations, ſeven eights of his judges. 


May 9, 
1730. 


The grand council, exaſperated by his refuſal 
to ſubmit to this ſentence, ſummoned him to ap- 
pear; with which not complying, he was ſtript 
of his freedom, deprived of his fee noble, and 


of all his effects, until he ſhould have made ſa- 


tisfaction n to the decree. 


Not only this ſecond ſentence was vitiated by 
the two abſolute nullities of the former, (a) but 


Micheli complained that it had not been pro- 


nounced in preſence of the people, and that the 
grand council had conſtituted itſelf judge in 


chief 


2 - _ 


_ (0) There was a third Probe on the ſecond of 
June 1731, condemning him to a perpetual impriſonment, 
and to the entire confiſcation of all his effects. 
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chief in a matter cognizable by cuſtom and law C HAP. 


3 ſyndic and e of twenty-five * | i I 


Grounding his complaint on theſe violations, 
Micheli thought himſelf authorized to appeal to 
the ſovereign council (5) the council of the peo- 
ple, at whoſe hands the- magiſtrates, whoſe of- 
fice it is to enforce the edicts, annually ſwear 
to maintain them. | 


The legiſlative power of the general coun- 
„ cil, ſaid he, implies not only the right of 
« enacting the laws, but alſo that of diſannul- 
&« ling every act done againſt theſe laws by the 
« councils, which otherwiſe would themſelves 
„become ſovereign. If a body be neceſſary to 
judge of the violations of the edicts, it can- 
„not be the councils, fince they themſelves are 
the violators; it is the people, who make the 
% laws, that are to watch over them, to main- 
<« tain them, as they are bound by oath to do, 
“and to call to account their officers for the 
„power they have entruſted them with.“ 


Micheli maintained that the four ſ yndics were 
the ſole depoſitaries of the people's authority, be- 
cauſe they alone conſtitute what is termed in 


the 


(>) Whoever chooſes to compare Micheli's writings and 
the diſcourſe of the ſyndic Chouer in 1707, with the chap- 
ter of the ſocial contra? which treats of ſovereignty, will 
be ſenſible of the truth of what Rovſſeau has acknowledg- 
ed in ſome part of his writings ; © that he had imbibed his 
political principles in the midſt of his fellow-citizens and 
in the conſtitution of his country.” | 
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the edicts the lordſhip ; becauſe they alone, and not 
the councils, poſſeſs in the ſtate the imperative, 
executive and coercive power ; and, in fine, be- 
cauſe they alone are elected by the general coun- 
cil, and are reſponſible to it for their admini- 
ſtration: © an inſtitution, ſaid he, which Jhews 
& the greater wiſdom, as the people can keep in 
„ their duty _ n. but not two-hun- 
<1 ared.” 


« It is true, added he, that the as are 
© obliged to conſult the councils, but the law 
& does not force them to follow their advice, or 
&« the lau would not have, given them counſellors, | 
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This ſyſtem rendered the 9 ndics reſponible 


to the nation for the illegal judgments of the 


councils, and obliged them to lay them of their 


own accord before the general council. This 


ſyſtem was profoundly meditated, well planned, 
and founded on the laws and ſpirit of every 
free conſtitution : an appeal to the people, on 


criminal judgments, has been conſidered by the 


Romans and by the republics of Greece, as the 
bulwark of liberty: a bulwark the more ne- 
ceſſary in Geneva, as the franchiſes, which had 
eſtabliſhed ſome precautions in favor of per- 
ſonal liberty, were no longer obſerved, and as 
the laws, ſilent on the head of crimes and pu- 
niſhments, left the lives and honor of the citi- 
zens entirely at the diſcretion of the judges. 


But Micheli had againſt him the period of a 
century and a half, during which the genera} 
Council had abſiained from taking cognizance of 

| any 
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any affair of this nature. This diſuſe and the ima- CHAP. 


ginary inconveniencies to which every appeal 
to the people was ſubject, were favourable to 
the declamations of his enemies, by whom his 
memorial to the general council was repreſent- 
ed as a crime. We ſhall hereafter ſee that he 
was declared, during his abſence, guilty of hugh 


treaſon, and condemned for contumacy to be 


beheaded. Two citizens, with whom he had- 


correſponded, and whom he had convinced of 
the juſtice of his intentions, ſuffered puniſh- 
ments of infamy, as if they had been concern- 


— 


Nov. 8. 
17 35+ 


ed in a conſpiracy tending to overturn the laws | 


and conſtitution. 


Michels? s grievances were intereſting, as he 


ſaid himſelf, to the major part of the people's 
rights, and his ſentence was a ſpecies of attack 
on every citizen. If he was at that time un- 
ſupported by his fellow-citizens, it was becauſe 


the dread of being accuſed of eſpouſing pri- 


vate pique, made them loſe ſight of this im- 


portant truth, that the oppreſſion of an indi- 


vidual is almoſt ever the prelude to the op- 
preſſion of the Public. | 


Beſides, his. character, too enn to win 
| affection, wounded the pride of the principal 
citizens; and, if he had, as we ſhall hereafter 
ſee, a numerous party, he was entirel y Indebt- 
ed for it to the juſtice of his cauſe, and to 
the progreſs which the citizens were n in 
the POP of the conſtitution. 
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CHAPTEE Y -> 


An account of the _ of rhe Year 1734. 


b Taz mind of the people were evidently. 
__ JCHADP.- 
v. enlightened by the writings of Micheli. They 
1 began to ſtudy the conſtitution; they compared 
their laws and cuſtoms together; one ſearch 
brought on another, and new uſurpations were 


every day diſcovered. The citizens derived 


new ſtrength from theſe reſearches and ſoon diſ- 


cuſſed with more energy the queſtion of taxes, 

and the fortifications, on both which heads the 

people's complaints had been only lulled aſleep ; 
for the general diſcontent, far from ſubſiding, 
had been viſible every year at the elections. 


The councils pretenſion to the right ”; tax- 
ation, had hurried them to other acts of injuſ- 
tice ſtill more alarming. The circuit marked 
out for the fortifications, included a conſiderable 
number of ſmall eſtates. The ſenate, by their 
own authority, and without ever aſking the pro- 
prietors conſent had forced them to relinquiſh 

_ their poſſeſſions for the trifſing eſtimate at which 


they thought proper to value them; a ſpecies of 


oppreſſion, which, in free government, has ever 
been conſidered as one of the moſt odious. 


1 new 


\ 
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A new attorney general returned to the CHAP. 
charge; he repreſented to the ſenate, that the . 
rights of taxation and fortification came within 
the juriſdiction of the ſovereign council, and 
that they could not, on any pretence what= 
ever, diſpenſe with ſubmitting them to the diſ- 
cuſſion of that council. They ſeemed to liſten 
to his repreſentations; he was for ſome time in 
hopes of bringing matters to an accommodation, 
and was even 2. ſeconded by the firſt 
ſyndic De Chapeaurouge: Theſe two magiſtrates 
had the mortification to ſee all their efforts ren- 
dered ineffectual by the invincible obſtinacy 
of the ſenate, to whom they in vain repreſented 
the intereſts. of the ſtate, the rights of the peo 
ple, and the dangers of a general diſcontent : | 
in reality, the citizens, having loſt all hope of = 
a reconciliation, aſſembled at laſt to the num- Niarch 4. 
ber of near twelve hundred, and inſiſted on go- 174. | 
vernment's. immediately conſulting the general 
council. e 1. 
An union like this was unexampled. The 
ſenate appointed a committee to examine the 
repreſentations, and, during the diſcuſſion of 
them, circulated ſeveral writings to the preju- 
dice of the citizens; repreſenting them as in- 
capable of deciding on the queſtion of taxation, 
as ſeditious innovators, as acting againſt their 
conſciences and their oath: the ringleaders were 
held forth in the light of Factious men leading the 
people to anarchy, to become their tyrants. On the 
citizens complaining, the ſenate diſavowed theſe 
writings, and promiſed that the report of the 
committee ſhould be made in a few days, | 


But 
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But ſtudied delays ſoon tired out the popu- 
lar party, whoſe diſcontent encreaſed from day 
to day; they aſſembled in the public places 
and gave vent to their murmurs; the ſenate 
was alarmed, treated theſe meetings as riotous, 
and endeavoured to put a ſtop to them. Their 
order to that purpoſe was conſidered by the ci- 
tizens as a violation of their liberty; the pub- 
lic were provoked to a greater degree, when an 
unforeſeen incident changed the courſe of e- 
vents. IB 


some individuals accidentally Ane that 
five ſmall pieces of cannen were ſecretly con- 
veyed by night from the lower part of the 
city, to that where the magiſtrates reſided. At 
the ſame time it was alio diſcovered that ball- 


cartridges had been diſtributed to the garriſon ; 
that admiſſion into the city had been refuſed 


to ſome of the citizens who headed the repreſen- 
tation, and who were returning from the coun- 
try; that a poſtern door had been left ready to 
fly open at the firſt puſh againſt it; and that 

the workmen employed on the fortifications had 

received orders to hold themſelves in readineſs 

to return into the city at the firſt ſignal. In 
ſhort, ſome citizens having found means to 
introduce themſelves in ſecret into an arſenal in 
the lower part of the city, found there twenty 
two pieces of cannon ſpiked and deprived of 


all their neceſſary A 


It can ſcarcely be imagined what an aſſem- 


blage of terrifying ideas theſe ſtrange preparati- 
ons, equally threatening their liberties and lives, 


muſt have preſented to the citizens minds. The 


artillery rendered unſervicc able, the augmentati- 
ON 
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on of the garriſon, the loading of four hun- CHAP. 


dred muſquets at the arſenal, the extraordinary __* 


orders given to the workmen employed on the 


fortifications, and to the ſoldiery in pay of the 
republic to hold themſelves in readineſs, all por- 


tended the moſt imminent danger. 


As ſoon as this conſpiracy was difcovered 
and made public, the citizens aſſembled unarm- 
ed, and ſent a deputation to the firſt ſyndic 
Lewis Le Fort, whoſe anſwer was, that all had 
been done without his knowledge, and with- 
out any order from the councils. Such an an- 


ſwer could only tend to encreaſe the general anx- 


July 2, 
171 


July 3, 
1734. 


iety. The citizens immediately demanded and 


obtained the guard of the city gates. 


All theſe preparations had been made by John 
Trembley, the ſyndic of the guard, a haughty man, 
and no friend to the citizens. He had conceal- 


ed from the ſenate the ſpiking of the cannon, 


and had contented himſelf with imparting to 


them ſome precautions, which he repreſented 


as being neceſſary for the tranquillity of the 
ſtate. | 


On a ſudden a falſe report of the arrival 


of ſome Swiſs troops was fpread through eve- 


ry part of city. The citizens alarmed recol- 
lect the executions of the year 1107, they ſo- 


lemnly engage to be more virtuous than their 


forefathers, and on no account whatever to ad- 


mit foreign troops into the city; in an inſtant 


they were all in arms, but no diſorder enſued ; 


and, when the miſtake was rectified, none re- 


mained armed but the companies of guards. 


: Then, 


Z 
CHAP. Then, and not *till then, conferences were 
? V. opened between the citizens and the councils, 
1534. fo diſcuſs the queſtion of taxes, the fundamental 
july 4. object of the firſt agitations. The councils at 
| length conſented to convene the general aſſem- 
bly, the project of the fortifications and the 
continuation of the taxes for ten years were then 
confirmed and approved. The citizens, to pre- 
vent ſuch enterprizes in future, demanded be- 
ſides that a new edi& ſhould be brought in re- 
ſpecting the functions of the ſyndic of the 
guard and the maſter of the artillery : but the 
. moſt earneſt of their demands was that the au- 
thors of the conſpiracy ſhould be brought to 
—_— | | 


July 8. 


The cantons of Zurich and Bern had juft 
ſent deputies to Geneva. On their arrival, they , 
| beſtowed the greateſt encomiums on the mode- 
ration which the citizens had diſplayed (a), but 
they exhauſted every method of perſuaſion to 
engage them to deſiſt from requiring that thoſe 
who were concerned in the plot ſhould be juri- 


| dically proceeded againſt, _ 
. 8 On | 


(a) The firſt deputy of Zurich, the Stadholder Eſcher, 
July 20. declared that they were ſent from their ſovereign, pro pace ' 
| reipublice & ſalute populi. + : ; 

« Our ſuperiors, ſaid he, will receive the greateſt ſatis- 
faction from the wiſdom and good conduct which the citi- 
gens and burghers have diſplayed in a moſt particular 
& manner, and alſo from the zeal of the natives and inba- 
* bitants . . . . . Had: our lords and maſters been acquainted 
« with the character and prudence of citizens ſo deſerving. 
&« of efteem, they world hawe been in greater tranquif:ty with 
regard to the troubles by which your illuſtrious republic has 
„been agitated, Wc.” | 


10 


r n 


8, 


On the other fide, the principal authors of CHAP: 


this project demanded to be heard and judged. 
The ſenate, conſcious of their not being inno- 
cent themſelves, foreſaw that by legal 


was their intereſt to conſign to oblivion : they 
were therefore contended with declaring the 
ſpiking of the cannon an improper action, and 
which, though executed without their knowledge, had 


not however ariſen from any malicious intention. 
geet. 


The citizens, diſſatisfied with ſuch a decree, 
| proteſted againſt the nullity of a ſentence pro- 
nounced by a tribunal, which, contrary to the 
laws, had admitted all the relations of the guil- 
ty, and had converted a criminal procedure into 
a civil ſuit, in order to admit the relations of 
the guilty amongſt the judges. © The ſovereign 
council alone, ſaid they, can diſpenſe with 
ce the obſervance of the laws; and were it ne- 
4 ceſſary to deviate from them, it is to the ge- 


&< neral council that the reaſons of ſuch devia- 


tion ſhould be repreſented.” They made 
uſe of the interpoſition of the Swiſs deputies to 


obtain a ſentence more conformable to the acts 


of which they complained. At length the grand 
council declared the facts blameable in them- 
ſelves, and pronounced that, at the ſolicitation 
of my lords the repreſentatives of Zurich and 
Bern, their authors ſhould be declared unimpeach- 
able. | 77 | 


| On this the citizens conſented to obſerve ſi- 
lence, and, although the ſeeds of diſtruſt re- 


G 2 — mained 


Proce-- 
dures facts would be brought to light which it 


V. 
——— 


July 29, 
1734. 


They forbad all inquiries and reproaches on the ſul- 


Auguſt 


6, 1734- 
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C A P. mained in their hearts, in conſequence of the 


— 


October 
25, 1734 


conſpiracy not being inveſtigated, peace would 
_ been re-eſtabliſhed, had not the accuſed 
ſtrates themſelves thrown aſide the vell 
wich which the councils had endeavoured with 
much pon to hide their conduct. 


Jolin Trembley indiſcreetly circulated the co- 


y of a letter which he addreſſed to the firſt 
ſyndic. He declared in this letter, That 


« if he. had given orders to the garriſon, if he had 


„intended to form an mtrenchment in the upper 


&« part of the city, his purpoſe was th preverit the 
e deliberation of the councils on taxes being over-. 


« awed by the extremities to which ſome ft headed 


„ culizens might have proceedid, that he had more- _ 


& over communicated his project to the jyndics and 
« the ſenate, and that he had received expreſs or- 
* ders to take e for defence. S6 „ 


This inconſid-rate letter, the account given of 


this plan of defence, the publication of a pro- 
ject ſor incloſing the upper part of the city, 


and the orders for its execution, heated and 


alarmed the imaginations of the majority of the 
citizens. They already complained that, not- 
withſtanding the decree of the grand council, 
their conduct was calumniated in foreign conn- 
tries; they thought it neceſſary to bring the 


truth to light, and repreſ-nt-d to the ſvndics, 
&« that as the barricadves intended for the upper part 
, the city, the conveyance of the cannon, and the 


e many other preparations of a ſerious nature, were 


« evident projfs of a deteftable conſpiracy az inſt 


© their government, their liberties and their Ives, | 


(45 they 
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cc they concluded that the i there AGE he 
* proceeded * acm to law.” 


Their repreſentation was ineffectual. The 
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ſenate conſtantly refuſed to comply; and, as 


if they had not power to ſubſtitute private ci- 


tizens inſtead of members of the councils, their 
pretence was that the law for incapacitating re- 


lations, would exclude almoſt all the members of 


the ſenate, and render a legal tribunal impoſſible. 
They had then recourſe to an expedient, which, 
had it been tried with ſincerity, would undoubtedly 
have been crowned with ſucceſs; it was to form a 
committee of reconciliation, compoſed of members 
choſen from the different councils, of ſome of 
the paſtors and a certain number of private ci- 
tizens. At a meeting of this committee held on 
the 27th of November, the partiſans of the ſe- 
nate launched forth into common-place re- 
flections on the advantages of peace, and on 
the neceſſity of making ſacrifices to attain it: 


Novem. 
27, 1734. 


they alledged that there was no queſtion of a 


judgment, but of a pacification; that no judg- 
ment could be made by expreſs convention, and 
that the judgment claimed would eternize hatred 


and ſpread deſolation in too great a number of 


families. The citizens repreſented on the con- 
trary, that the only method to arrive at peace, 
was to aſcertain the facts complained of, by the 
medium of a legal tribunal. It is the more 


— neceſſary, ſaid they, to put a period to the | 


public diſtruſt, becauſe if we make an end 
«© without unfolding every detail of the plot, 
the minds of the people will be again in- 
* cenſed, ſhould they happen to diſcover any 


© new circumſtances. A ſpeedy cure ſhould be 
* found 
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CHAP. “found, left the juſt diſcontent of the people 


* 
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855 ſhould burſt forth with violence. * 


Theſe reaſons had no weight with the mem- 
bers of the councils, and this firſt conference 
Was diſſolved, without any determination with 
reſpect to the new trial. Whilſt under different 
pretences, the appointment of a ſecond con- 
| ference was induſtriouſly deferred, the greateſt 
activity was exerted to prejudice the citizens in 
the minds of the allies of the republic, and to 
repreſent to the magiſtrates of Zurich and Bern; 
that it was their intereſt to haſten to extinguiſh a 
conflagration, which would not fail to reach them- 
ſelves. In ſhort the unjuſt refuſal of a legal 
trial, the diſſolution of the conferences, and the 
dangers with which the citizens {till ſaw them- 
ſelves threatened, were encreaſed to the higheſt 
pitch in their imagination, by reports circulated 
that the Swiſs cantons were diſaffected to .the 
citizens, and by the declaration of a drummer 
of Bern, who publicly aſſerted that his compa- 


ny had received orders to hold themſelves in 


readineſs to march in a few days to Geneva. 
On the other ſide it was announced that Zu- 
rich and Bern, had reſolved to ſend deputies, 
2 maintain the reſpect to the councils by 
orce. 


The good of the ſtate a then the 
ſupreme law. The delegates of the citizens 
felt the neceſſity of concluding without delay ; 
penetrated with a ſenſe of danger to the re- 
public, if foreign judges were introduced, they 
were no leſs convinced that juſtice was not to be 
expected from the ſenate, and that they had = 

a few 
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Gr 


a few moments left to obtain it. They required-of CH A P. 


the councils that ſix magiſtrates, whom they im- 
peached as having had the greateſt ſhare in the plot, 


and having always behaved with haug/ine/ſs and 
vanity ſhould be diſmiſſed, that very day, from eve- 
ry public employment, and that, in particular, 
John Trembley ſhould be baniſhed for ever from 


the city and its territories. 


In vain did they endeavour to ſoften theſe 
demands, the citizens invariably perſiſted, and 
waited with the utmoſt impatience for the re- 
ſult of the deliberation of the councils. A ſud- 


den riot amongſt ſome ſoldiers of the garriſon _ 


ſeeming in theſe moments of diſtruſt to be direct- 


ed againſt, the citizens, certain individuals un- 


ſeaſonably ſounded the alarm, and occaſioned a 
general cry to arms. However this new criſis 
paſſed without effuſion of blood, and the grand 
council at length granted the citizens demands, 


but this conceſſion was leſs dictated by a fenti- 
ment of juſtice, than extorted by the neceſſity of 


the moment, and by the general outcry of the 
people, whoſe agitation was extreme. | 


This decree was confirmed in the general 
council on the 20th of December 1734, ) and, 
ſome time after, the ſame council ratified an 


edict reſpecting the employment of the garriſon, 
the office of ſyndic of the guard, and that of 


maſter 


- a 
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(5) The edict of the 20th of December expreſsly men- 
tions, © That all perſonalities fbould be forgotten, and that 


e all and every one ſhould be unimpeachable, not only in regard 
to chat has been ſaid and done to the preſent day, but 
% alſo to what may come to light in future." 


20 Dee. 
1734. 
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1 of the artillery. The citizens then reſtor- 
ed to the garriſon the guard of the city-gates, 
and the delegates of the companies laid down 
their commiſſions, giving at the ſame time an 
exhortation to peace and reconciliation, to for- 
get perſona] animoſities, and to maintain good 


morals and liberty. 


Perhaps amongſt the number of my readers 
there may be placemen, and others of auſtere 


minds, who, too forcibly ſtruck with the ad- 


vantages of a ſpecies of blind ſubordina- 
tion to the miniſters of the laws, will, at the 
firſt glance, condemn the conduct of the citi- 


Zens, and reproach them with putting themſelves 


above judicial forms by expelling magiſtrates, 
w:thout having previouſly aſcertained their crimes 
by authentic proceedings: but let them pleaſe. 
to recollect that here we ſpeak of a free people 


. long trampled on by deſpotic and ſanguinary 


governors, who had wreſted from them their 
rights by fraud, their defenders by violence, and 
who availed themſelves of the terror of a mo- 


ment to oppreſs them with exorbitant taxes ap- 


plied to unwarrantable uſes. This outraged peo- 


= ple at firſt oppoſe to their oppreſſors nought but 
reſpectful complaints, they do not riſe up againſt 
the neceſſity of theſe extraordinary ſubſidies, they 


only claim the invariable right of their anceſ- 
tors, the right of ſelf-taxation, In vain do they 
wait many years for their repreſentations to be 


liſtened to, government perſeveres in its unjuſt 


refuſal, and prepares to ſupport it by a conſpi- 


racy, which, if crowned with ſucceſs, would have 


coſt the lives of the principal defenders of liber- 
ty: for can a doubt be entertained that the 
| ſcenes 
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ſcenes of the year 170%, would have been ex- 
hibited anew. On the firſt diſcovery of theſe 
hoſtile meaſures, an explanation is required from 
government, which diſavows them; then, and 
not till then, the affrighted citizens run to arms; 


but inſtead of embruing them in the blood of the 


conſpirators, tis for the ſafety of thoſe enemies 
_ themſelves, tis in ſupport of legal order they 


take up arms, and they avail themſelves of their 


ſuperiority, not to put a ſtop to oppreſſive taxes, 
but to preſerve in their own hands the right of 
taxation. 55 


In a word, inſtead of doing themſelves juſtice, ; 
they are contented with demanding it from the 


ſenate, who, by their tacit approbation of the 
conſpiracy, had forfeited the right of trying its 


abettors, and who, on the moſt frivolous preten- 
ces, conſtantly refuſed to bring them to juſ- 


rice. - - 


_- 


| Such a refuſal of juſtice diſſolved the tie of 
obedience, the eſſential condition of which is the 


execution of the laws; the citizens determined 


that the matter ſhould be inveſtigated, and that 


the cauſe of violated juſtice ſhould be avenged 
by juridical procedures. They point out the 
only method of arriving at the truth, and re- 
ſpectfully ſolicit the erection of a tribunal to try 


the offenders: but the magiſtrates conſtantly. 


evade this lawful demand, and, by their unjuſt 


refuſal, evidently put themſelves above the laws. 


Was it not therefore permitted to a free and ſo- 


vereign people to riſe ſuperior to forms, and 


to graſp the only means which offered to re- 
ſtore tranquillity to their country. 


After 
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After fix months ſpent in claims, refuſals, dan- 
gers, and alarms, what reſource had the citizens 
remaining ? Otie alone, and that their laſt, to 


adminifter juſtice to themſelves. Succeſsful in 
their attempts, do they demand the heads of the 


guilty, do they ere& ſcaffolds, do they raiſe 


_ monuments of revenge to the ſhades of Faro, 


and Le Maitre? Do they ſacrifice their guilty- 
magiſtrates as an example to tyrants?'. . . No, 
they are not a people blindly ſacrificing all to 
their fury, they liſten to clemency alone, they 
conſent to veil that plot of which an inveſti- 
gation has been refuſed, and only demand to 
be no longer governed by ſix men reputed to be 
its principal authors... The baniſhment of 
one magiſtrate, the diſmiſſion of five others, 
ſuch are the only penalties they inflict, ſuch the 
limits of their juſt reſentment ! p 


Now let the reader deign to compare this ever 
honourable monument of the citizens generoſity, 
with the exceſſes to which the councils abandon- 
ed themſelves, on the victories which they gained 
over the people in the years 170% and 1712: 
ſuch a compariſon will be fully ſufficient to fur- 


niſh him with an eſtimate of the national cha- 


ſerves, 


racter of the Geneveſe, and to prove the juſtice 
of this reflection of Roufſeau, who, drawing a 
rapid ſketch of the diſturbances of 1734, ob- 
„That one of the deepeſt wounds re- 


* ceived by the councils, was that all Europe 


„learned, that the citizens whom they endea- 
e youred to deſtroy, and whom they painted in 


„the colours of an unruly mob, knew how to 


* the councils were ever ſtrangers in theirs,” 


„ obſerve in their ſucceſs a e en to which 


—— 


The 
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The councils committed a great miſtake in 
undertaking to encreaſe the taxes, before they 
had ſecured the right of taxation, a right which 
they would have perhaps ſucceeded in acquir- 
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ing, by making a moderate uſe of it, and above 


all by a wiſe popularity. But they committed a 


miſtake of {till greater conſequence in endea- 
vouring to maintain this right by forcible means; 


for all politicians agree, that if the advantages 
of time are in favor of uſurpers, they loſe thoſe 


advantages in ſudden enterpriſes, and there- 


by give the political machine an opportunity 
to recover its ſpring. 


This muſt have happened had the citizens 


elevated themſelves to the true principles of the 


law of nature and nations; as the ſenate had 


broken the ſocial compact, this was one of the 


caſes when a new order of things becomes ne- 


ceſſary, when the nation might aſſemble for its 


eſtabliſhment, deliberate on the means of pre- 


venting the like attacks for the future, and reſume 
had been the cauſe of ſuch diſmay. 
But the citizens, ſeeing themſelves accuſed in 


ſecret of an intention of overturning the con- 
ſtitution, durſt not proceed to a reform; and 


the elections of thoſe members of the ſtate that 


the only advantage they took of the great diſ- : 


covery they had made, was to ſecure to them- 
ſelves the right of taxation, and to demand the 
expulſion of the men, whom they conſidered as 


the principal authors of the ny the can- 


non. 


They committed buſicks a great fault in po- 


in —_ ſatisfied with MINDY the pre- 


ſumptive | 


— 
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Fe authors of the conſpiracy, for if the 
expelled magiſtrates were guilty of the crime, 
they were guilty of high treaſon, and to reſt con- 
tented with demanding only their expulſion, was 
to pique themſelves on a dangerous generoſity 


towards proud, vindictive men, whoſe powerful 


intereſt the following events will but too well de- 


CHAP. 


OF @G EYE T A 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ollie events preparatory to the mediation of France, 
and the cantons of Zurich and Bern. 


Tu E edit of the 20th of December 1734 


had paſſed by a majority of one thouſand one CHAP. 


hundred and ſixteen voices againſt twenty-ſeven. 
The day of its ratification ſeemed to announce 
to the republic a period to her calamities ; it 


— 


was hoped that it would ſpeedily reſtore to the 


laws their vigour, to the magiſtrates their au- 
thority, and ſend the traders back to their arts 
and commerce. But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed ; 
it was not long before a conſiderable party was 
diſcovered in the petty and grand councils, a pa- 
ty that teſtified their diſcontent by refraining 
from attendance at the aſſemblies of the people 
and openly aiming at a revocation of the ba- 


niſhment of Trembley and the — of his 


colleagues. 


Tt is not ſurpriſing chat the expelled magif- 
trates had. partiſans at home and protectors 


abroad. They were, for the moſt part, men of 


unblemiſhed character in every. particular in 


which the privileges of the people were not con- 
cerned 


THE REVOLUTIONS 


CHAP. cerned ; ample juſtice was done to their private 


| a 


qualities and ſocial virtues; but when the prero- 
gatives of their body were in queſtion, they 
were blinded by paſſion, and the conſciouſneſs of 
their own merit uniting perhaps with the preju- 
dices of education, they were hurried into un- 
Juſtifiable exceſſes. | 


It is well known that thoſe illuſtrious Romans, 
who, at their own peril and that of the republic; 
maintained the privileges of the ſenate againſt 
their fellow-citizens, were an Appius Claudius, 
and characters of ſpotleſs integrity, they were 
men, who never, except in this inſtance, had de- 
8 parted from the ſtrict road of juſtice and virtue, 
but then their rank as patricians gave them a 
title to Juſtify, and rights to aſſert. 


In Geneva, on the contrary, the partiſans of 
ariſtocracy found exertions to ſupport their 
uſurpations the more neceſſary, as the laws had 
eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect equality amongſt the 
citizens, Beſides it is not always from views of 
private intereſt that the orders of a ſtate ſeek to 
encreaſe their prerogatives, it is often from well- 
meaning to public good. That once attained, 
the luſt of dominion blinds them, they leave no- 
thing untried to defend their conqueſts, and 
ſometimes the moſt illegal methods appear to 
them lawful. 


"Tis thus that magiſtrates, otherwiſe eſtima- 
ble, went fo far as to form againſt their fellow-ci- 
tizens the project we have delineated, and in the 
execution of which they i over-ſhot the 
mark. 


It 


OF GENEVA, 8 


It is natural to conclude that ſuch men breath- cn AP. 
ed revenge, and attached to themſelves bold and 
enterpriſing partiſans : ſome they had preſerved — | 
in their ſtations, others they acquired even 
amongſt the citizens, and they exerted their ut- 
| moſt endeavours to convince the allies of the 
republic that their cauſe was that of every 
government. = 


| They circulated memorials in defence of their 
conduct, but the ſenate did not yet dare to rife 
up againſt the edict of pacification, and, faith- 
ful to the engagement they had taken, condemn- 
ed all thoſe writings as contrary to the teſpect 
due to that edict: Trembley's memorial in parti- 
cular was declared a violation of the edict of the og. 5. 
2oth of December 1734, containing divers aſſer- 1735- 
tions falſe and injurious to the honor of government, 
of the councils and of the citizens in general. 


At this period Micheli appeared again on the 
ſtage, and appealed to the general aſſembly on 
the judgment which had been pronounced 
againſt him. He juſtly condemned the conduct 
of the citizens in not having done any thing in 
his favor, and for having ſuffered the tyranni- 
cal decrees of 170% to remain; but he drew 
along with him as yet only part of the citizens, 
and the ſenate availed themſelves of this ſpecies | 
of diviſion, to declare him guilty of high-treaſon, 
as having attacked the law, the ſovereign who Nov. 8. 
enalted it, and the magiſtrates commiſſimed to ſupport 35. 
1. He was condemned for contumacy to be 
beheaded : a ſentence, which was executed in 
effigy the 8th of November 1738. 


This 5 


February; 
1736. 
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This unjuſt ſentence was conſidered by his 
partiſans as an inſult offered to the ſovereign, 
and they ſpoke of getting it repealed. Micheli 
approached Geneva to ſupport his friends, and 
was deviſing means to introduce himſelf into 
the general council on the day of the election of 
the ſyndics: but the vigilance of the ſenate 
having rendered this project abortive, he was 


Patriot enough to relinquiſh his hopes, and to 


poſtpone his own cauſe to that of the public li- 
berty which he ſaw was threatened again: in 
the end this republican, who merited a better 
fate, went back to Paris, after having exerted 


| himſelf to unite the Popular party, divided on 
his account. 


A new affair ſtirred up the public It 
tion which ſeemed to be now ſubſiding. The 
citizens had obtained a (a) law, the moſt impor- 


tant their ſyſtem boaſts of, in favor of perſonal 


liberty; the law, that every defendant be aſſiſted 
by a counſellor, an attorney and rwelve relations or 
friends, and to whom the proceedings ſhall be com- 
municated. The ſtriking at this law was the 


| prelude to events 5 that were preparing. 


Three young men were impriſoned for hav- 
ing endeavoured to introduce Micheli into the 
city. One of them cculd find no lawyer that 


would venture to plead his cauſ-, and brave the 


hatred of the faction of the cannon-ſpikers (b); 
37; Eg he 


—— 


(a) The 21ſt of November, 1734. 


(5) The name that was given to the authors of the 
ſpiking the cannon, and their partiſans, 


Oo F 6 E NE V 4 


he i a foreign lawyer, which was re- C Rap. 
fuſed by the ſenate, and their refuſal was con- 
ſidered by the citizens as a violation of law); 
they complained of it and diſcuſſed their griev- 
ances in companies that met on the ſubject. 

Four ſyndics repaired to the meeting and would 
have forced them to retire : this ſtretch of au- 
thority united all the citizens who before that 
appeared divided. They proteſted againſt this 
Infringement on their right of repreſentation, 
which neceſſarily ſuppoſes the liberty of meeting 
for the diſcuſſion of grievances and claims. 

However, to put an end to the firſt conteſt, the 
three accuſed young men voluntarily renounced 
the benefit of the law, and their ſentence was 
as mild as could be expected, | 


* 
. 
a * 
* 


The expelled magiſtrates na the ſenate with 
puſillanimity in their endeavours to quiet the 
citizens; two years hatred and revenge had been 
rankling in their hearts, they ſtrove at length 
to bring about ſome inteſtine revolution to change 
their fate. They put at their head Count de Mont- 
real, an active, rich, enterpriſing citizen, and 
the moſt dangerous enemy of the people, to 
whom formerly he had given warm ſupport. 
Determined at every hazard to re-eſtabliſh the 
expelled magiſtrates, this bold leader was ſenfi- 
ble of the neceſſity of having on their fide, that 
ſuperiority of domeſtic power which had carried | 
their expulſion. He already had formed a nu- | | 
merous party in the councils, and had at his | 

beck that claſs of men, who in every country 

and in every age, have been the ſervile tools 
of the adminiſtration on which they depend, ei- 
ther by the places they poſſeſs, or by thoſe they 
* for: he next endeavoured to join to this par- 


A = 


| 
| . 
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CHAP. ty the populace, too baſe to withiizcd corrup- 
VI. tion, but too daſtardly to defend with ſpirit the 
party to which they had ſold themſelves. 


Then for the firſt time theſe haughty parti- 
ſans of ariſtocracy were ſeen to ſtoop to the 
oreateſt familiarity with the moſt abject of men, 
and to exhibit to the republic the ſpectacle of po- 
pularity carried to the moſt diſguſting exceſs. 
„ Behold, ſaid the citizens, behold theſe magiſ- 
4 trates ſo haughty to their equals; they bend 
under the yoke of their ſlaves, according as 
„ they buy them off.” We ſhall have occaſion to 
ſee more than once that ſuch men were not fit t to 
be ſet in oppoſition to free citizens. | 


A private perſon was convicted of having di- 
ſtributed money and taken fignatures: he was 
one of the ſatellites of Count de Montreal this 
diſcovery kept. alive the alarms and diſtruſt 
of the citizens, and thoſe were redoubled by in- 
telligence from a foreign quarter. His Britannic 
majeſty's envoy to the Helvetic corps, the count 
de Marſay, embraced with ardor the cauſe of 

the expelled magiſtrates, and, the more effectu- 
ally to ſerve them, endeavoured to engage the 

cantons of Zurich and Bern to ſend deputies to 

Geneva. (c) | 
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(c) 'Ho had already exerted his utmoſt efforts to en- 
gage the councils of Geneva to invite the mediation of 
the Swiſs. The ſenate having endeavoured to elude his 
demands, he wrote to the ſyndics and council a letter which 
he publiſhed, and in which he exhorted the republic in a 
menacing tone, to have recourſe to the interpoſition of 
Zurich and Bern. He accuſed the citizens of the continu- 

| ance 
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The following is the anſwer of the two can CHAP. 


tons to his ſolicitations ; their letter will ſerve 
to throw a great light on the mile of theſe 
times. 

* After mature reflection on the diſturbances 
of Geneva, we ſtill entertain ſome hope, that, 
through the medium of a mild and juſt govern- 
ment, the minds of the people may be ſoften- 
ed into a compliance with the laws, and that 
by gentle meaſures, good exhortations and re- 
preſentations, government may obtain that 
© which can never be carried by any other 
ka means.” 


cc 
6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ance of the diſturbances which he himſelf was perpetu- 
ating, by ſoliciting a mediation on matters which had al- 
ready been terminated by a ſovereign edict. Yet, what- 
ever might. be the Count's partiality, it is proper in this 
place to quote that part of his letter which ſpeaks of the 
commotions of 1734: the ſentiments which he therein a- 
vows w1ll ſerve to juſtify the account that 1 been given 
of thoſe commotions. 


It was our opinion that the terms of the edict of 1570, 
on the ſubje& of taxation, conferred on the councils 
only an authority relative to the circum{tances and ne- 
<« cefſities of the time. And that the exerciſe of that au- 
„ thority, which had been ſince that left in their hands, 
« proved indeed the confidence of the people in their ma- 
* giſtrates, but not an abſolute ſurrender of their primi- 
« tive right unleſs they reſigned it by an expreſs act“ 


« The councils ſhould with {till leſs reaſon have heſi- 
„ tated to admit that the fortification of vour city was 
« comprehended in the number of the Ae. ult cafe; roſerv- 
% ed for the cognizance of the general council,” by the 
7m edit of 1712. 

We ſaw with equal ſurpriſe nd ſorrow that the cun- 


: cils, inſtead of ſeeking to regain the confidence of the 
via Cil1zens 


100 
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It is eaſy to conceive that this anſwer was 
by no means ſatisfactory either to the expelled 


magiſtrates, or to their protector: the latter, 


to croſs the popular party, required apologies 


of exceſſive rigour in ſome ſentences pronoun- 


from the ſyndics Le Frirt and Chouet friends to 


the people, by whoſe writings he pretended he 
was perſonally offended. Le Fort at firſt refuſed, 
but his infirmities, the diſguſts he met with, and 
thoſe to which he foreſaw he was expoſed, made | 


him determine ſome time after to aſk a diſmiſſion 


from all his employ ments. 


Count d- Mar ſay's efforts cheridveit the ages 
of the cannon-ſpikers ; their party was inſenſibly 
gaining ſtrength in the councils ; the public em- 
ployments were now entirely ſwallowed up by 
their partiſans, and the ſenate were juſtly accuſed 


ced 


—ͤ—ũ— — * — md 


citizens, by a ſpeedy and candid anſwer (to the repre- 
„ ſentation of the 4th March, 1734, ) applied themſelves 
« oy to gain time, and to cam »ile long and Subtle Writings, 
% more apt to exaſperate than to tranguilliſe the citizens, or to 
« perſuade them of the councils having any fincere intention ta 


* do them juſtice.” 


« The taking up arms on the 2d of July, cauſed ; in us 
« no other ſurpriſe than that which aroſe from the mode- 
« ration, decency and order with which it was executed, 
« 'and which made us preſume that the citizens would ne- 
« yer have proceeded to ſuch extremities, had they not 
„ jmagined they had reaſon to take your delays, accom- 
« panied with the ſpiking the cannon, for a determined re- 


fuſal of juſtice, and to conſider them as the conſequence 


of a plan concerted for their ſubjection, c. Oc.“ 


O'F G R 


ced by them againſt citizens in the popular par- C KY P. 


ty. (4) 


On the other hand, far from oppoſing the in- 


famous corruption practiſed on the natives (e) 


and inhabitants, the ſenate on the contrary ap- 
peared to be ſecretly concerned in the intrigues of 


the cannm-ſpikers (F) who nurtured the multi- 
tude in idleneſs and faction. 


The alarming aſſociation formed between men 


of ſuch different ranks, its rapid progreſs, and | 


the agitation it gave riſe to, announced to the 
republic a violent and fpeedy criſis; the iſſus 
was ſuch as ſhould have been foreſeen, a private 
quarrel brought on at laſt a general tumult; 
ſome armed mercenaries imprudently interfered, 
and their interference was the ſignal for combat. 
The Montreal faction was waiting but for this; 
ſcarce had they heard the firſt cry to arms, when 
; | they 


„„ 


(4) They had prohibited the anniverſary of the diſco- 
very of the cannon-ſpiking. They condemned to imprifon- 
ment a citizen of the name of Dunant for having ſhut his 
ſhop three days before the anniverſary, | 


(e) See note (b) page Þ 


(/ The attorney general had preſented a remonſtrance 
to the ſenate on the 12th of Tub 

intrigues of ſome perſons to gain over the natives and in- 
babitants by entertainments and all ſorts of corrupt prac- 
tiſes. This remonſtrance was ineffectual and the party 
which the ſenate ſecretly favoured could no longer be diſ- 


| ſembled. 


y, adviſing them of the 


TOI 


— — 


Auguſt 
215 1737. 
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CHAP. they ſorrounded the ſenate (g), and obtained 
1 per miſſion to open the arſenal, to ſupply the po- 


pulace with arms. 


But the citizens, is having arranged them- _ 
ſelves in proper order and appointed chiefs, pro- 
vided for the public ſafety, and endeavoured to 
make their enemies lay down their arms. LT wice 
did the files of the citizens penetrate as far as the 
Town-houſe, and twice the fyndics preſented 
themſelves before them to put a ftop to their re- 


 VENZYCT. 


[Their efforts however did not prevent the ef- 
fuſion of ſome blood in a ſequeſtered ſtreet, where 
the cannon-/pikers afliſted by the garriſon, had all 
the advantage of the ground. In this place ſome 
of the citizens loft their lives, and their precious 
blood was revenged only by that of a few of the 
mercenaries, who, in contempt of the Jaws, had 
been employed againſt the citizens. | 


The latter at length gained the ſuperiority 
which their courage and their cauſe deſerved. 
They required that the aggreſſors ſhould lay 
down their arms, that their deſigns ſhould be 
legally. inveſtigated, and the guard of the city 
gates and that of the town-houſe entruſted 


to themſelves. De la Cliſure, the French re- 


ſident, interpoſed between the two parties, 


ſupported 


(90 The meeting conſiſted of only eight perſons, the 
members whoſe moderation was known not being called to 
aſſiſt at the deliberation. 


[ 
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f upported the demands of the citizens, and ob- CHAP. 
tained from them ſecurity for the caunon-ſpiters. 


By this ſpecies of amneſty the citizens became 


peaceful maſters of the city, the guard of which 


was granted to them by the ſenate, on promiſe 


that what had paſſed until that day ſhould be 


conſigned to oblivion (9. 


Thus was terminated this melancholy day, 
when Geneva eſcaped, as if by miracle, from the 
blind hatred of her citizens. The cannon-/Pikers 
{ought to palliate their conduct in having brought 
it on; but notwithſtanding the veil they have en- 

deavoured to draw over the cauſes of this inſur- 
rection, it is eaſy to judge of the innocence of 
the citizens from this circumſtance, that their 
only demand was that the acts of the general 
council ſhould be ſupported ; whereas the diſ- 
content of the degraded magiſtrates invited their 
party to revenge, and left them no hope but 
in a revolution, which could be expected only 


from an exertion of force. Their intrigues, their 


diſguſting popularity, the gold they ſcattered, 
the uſe for which they deſigned the garriſon, the 
threatening language in which they indulged 
themſelves for ſome time before, the arms and 
ammunition 


() The records of the ſenate prove it was at the re- 
queſt of that body, that the French reſident interpoſed. 


| The ſenate not only preſſed him to interpoſe his friendly 
mediation, but gave a particular charge to their deputies 


to inſinuate to him that one of the preliminary conditions ſhould 
be a general amneſty, that no perſon ſhould be impeachable, 
and to requeſt that he would make that propoſal to the deputies 
of the citizens as coming from himſelf. Such apprehenſions 


prove to à demonſtration who were the perſons really 


guilty. 
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CHAP. ammunition they had accumulated; the grenades 
VE with which they had provided their adherents, 
All ſufficiently evince a project, which was baf- 
fled by the inconſiderate haſte of the populace 
whom they had attached to their intereſt, and ren- 
dered abortive by the courage of the citizens. *— 


* 


CHAP. 


o G ENA 


CHAPTER VEL 


| France and the cantons of Zurich and Bern offer 


their mediation io the citizens, who, after vain 


efforts to render their offer ineſtectual, are con- 


trained to accept of it. 


O N the concluſion of this ſpecies of truce, CHAP. 


106 


the leaders of the cannon-ſpiking faction haſtened VII. 


to leave the city; they departed peaceably and 


without danger; but ſcarce had they left it, 


when they repreſented their ſituation to foreign 


ſtates, as that of perſans wandering on the hugh 
roads to eſcape the fury of divers aliens admitted 


10 freedom a few years before. 


The deputies of the people, uppen for 


the actual emergency of the ſtate, haſtily 

ſet about preſcribing a regimen fit to pre- 

ſerve the republic from new convulſions, and laid 

before the ſyndics propoſitions on the ſubject, de- 

manding a convention of the general council in 
eight days time to take them into conſidera- 
tion. 
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CHAP. The ſenate ſought to gain time, and to make 
f intereſt with Zurich and Bern; theſe cantons, in 
compliance with the Helvetic cuſtom, haſtened to 
| ſend repreſentatives, who arrived at Geneva ſoon 
aſter. On their arrival. they appeared to take 
into conſideration the citizens complaints; but, 
previous to every thing elſe, they formally de- 
manded to be acknowledged by both parties as 
mediators, in order to draw up a plan of recon- 
ciliation, of which they would be guarantees, if 
1t were ratified by the general council. 


| Sept. 4. This propoſal. ſurpriſd the citizens; they 

1737. learned by a letter from the French miniſter (a) 

| that they were taxed with ſeditious intentions. 
The reſident from that court, on preſenting to 

them this firſt letter, gave them an invaluable 

counſel of which it was not in their power to 

avail themſelves. Termimate all, ſaid he, with 

ſpeed and by yourſelves, take my advice, be ſo wiſe as 

150 10 have recourſe to ſtrangers, do not drive your- 


= Setves to that neceſſity. 


It is beyond doubt that, had this excelſens 
advice been followed, it would have ſaved the 
republic from the revolutions, by which ſhe has 
been at length undone ; but in vain did the de- 
puties of the citizens endeavour to perſuade the 
ſenate to attend to it. The citizens, deſirous to 
learn how far they might confide in this body, 
aſked to fee the laſt letters written to the allies, 
and again tried to recal them to a love of their 


country, ay repreſenting her perilous ſituation. 
| Marcet, 


(a) Signed Amelot. 


were held forth in the colours of a ſeditious, 


— 
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Marcet, (b) whom they had choſen * their CH AP. 
| ſpeaker, harangued the ſenate in a ſpeech where- 

in he diſplayed the wiſdom of a politician who Auguſt 
ſees into futurity, joined to the energy of a re- 25, 1737- 
publican, who, to avert the ſtroke with which 

his country is threatened, fears not to- expoſe 

his own perſon : he expatiated on the danger of 
introducing a foreign mediation into a ſtate, in- 
dependant it was true, but weak; and altos 
having repreſented to the ſenators, that inde- 
pendance was in their hands a depoſit, for which 

they were reſponſible to poſterity, he, in the 
name of all the citizens, demanded that the al- 

lies ſhould be informed, that the republic was de- 
termined to put an end to her diviſions herſelf, and 
wanted neither repreſentatives or troops. It is eaſy 

to judge that the dangers of a foreign media- 

tion mult have had little weight with ſuch of 

the ſenators as had, in concert with the emi- 
grants, ſecretly ſolicited a mediation ; the re- 
peated entreaties of the citizens to acc 

the diſcuſſion of the propoſals for peace were 
equally ineffectual. The ſenate evaded the 
convocation of a general council: the Swiſs re- 
preſentatives even ſeconded them in the de- 
mands for further time, and again offered the 
mediation of their cantons. 


A few days ofing there artived a diſpatch 
from the French miniſter, in which the citizens 1 
unruly faction, without reſpect for the laws, 
and n to eſtabliſh a a government pure 


ly 


(3) His PO EB was mureind to Hennin, now firſt clerk 
in the office for eig _y at Verſailles, 0 


Sept. 15. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 
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ly democratical. In the ſame letter the 3 
offered its mediation, conjointly with the Swiſs; 
but the citizens were the more ready to refuſe 
this, as the French king, without waiting to be 
acknowledged arbiter, ſpoke already like a 


judge, and even in the partial tone of a preju- 


diced judge. The citizens had but one re- 
ſource left to render the offer of no effect, 
which was to accelerate the meeting of the ge- 


naeral council, before which were to be laid the 


Septem. 
24, 1737- 


conditions of peace agreed on by both parties 
in regular conferences. (c) After having exer- 
ted their utmoſt efforts, the deputies had at length 
a ray of hope, and on the 24th of September 
the grand council at laſt conſented to lay the 
propoſitions before the general council on the 
Thurſday following. 


What ſtorms would not the republic have 
eſcaped, had ſhe been able to reach this period! 
But the ſenate had conſented to this patriotic act, 
only becauſe they knew that the events, ready to 
diſcloſe, would empower them to break their pro- 
miſe. In effect, on the very day that this reſo- 


| lution was taken, the reſident teſtified the great- 
_ eſt diſſatisfaction at the conduct of the deputies 


of the people in ſceking to repulſe the generous 
offer of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. He openly de- 
clared to the citizens that, before two days were 


elapſed, he would ſend to Verſailles a ſpeedy and 
final 


—_— — 


uy 
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(c) On the 2oth of September, the ſenate reſolved, 


„ that the conferences ſhould be continued in order to 


« explain criminal matters, without paſſing any expedient.” 
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final cinch on the ſubject. His olicitations 0 H A P. 


were ſtrongly ſupported by a memorial of the 
Swiſs repreſentatives, which tended greatly to 
ſuſpend the convocation of the general council, 


tion. 
The citizens were ſtill however in hopes that 


the ſenators themſelves would oppoſe an offer 
that might ſhake the independence of Geneva, 


and give to a powerful king a ſpecies of inſpec- 


tion over her legiſlation. But, ſo far were the 
ſenators from being withheld by theſe patriotic 
conſiderations, that it appears that many of 


them, in concert with the emigrants, had ſoli- 


cited an offer of mediation from the court: (d) 
at length, the deputies of the people, preſt by 
the circumſtances of the time, and alarmed at 
the dangers to which the ſtate might be expoſed, 

ſhould the citizens alone continue to refuſe the of- 
fers of three ſuch reſpectable powers, ſuddenly de- 
. termined to demand admiſſion into the grand 

| council which was then fitting. 


On their admiſſion, Marcet cepeniſernack; a 1 
cond time, the innumerable calamities to which 
the republic would be expoſed by a foreign me- 
diation: he recapitulated the pains which the ci- 
tizens had taken to terminate within the boſom 
of their country the diſſenſions by which ſhe 
was agitated; and concluded by ſaying that his 
alarmed colleagues were come to pour into the 


breaſts of the grand council their doubts and 
| their 


— * „ W 


(4) There was an equal number of votes for 20 againſt 


the acceptance of the mediation. 


and to leave the effecting of peace to a media- 


_ * 
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CHAP. their diſquietudes, and to conjure them, in the 
inne of their country, to reflect maturely W 
what meaſures were expedient in a conjuncture 
ſo delicate: Marcet went out, after having again 
publicly transferred to the councils from himſelf 
and his colleagues the reproaches of poſterity 
for the buſineſs | on which they were about to de- 
cide. ä | 


Aſter half an hour's delibabinion, the nt 
council reſolved to accept the mediation, which 
4vas offered, without any violation of the liberty and 
independence of the republic. They ſummoned 
the deputies of the citizens, and ordered them 
to aſſemble their companies immediately, in or- 
der to fhew them the two memorials of the reſident, 
and that of the Sw1ſs repreſentatives, and to de clare 
to their fellow citizens, that the council of two-hun- 

dred had unanimouſly reſolved that the mediation, of - 

' fered by his moft Chriſtian Majeſty, conjointly with our 
allies the cantons of Zurich and Bern, could not, 
after the declaration of the refident, be any violati- 
on of the liberty and independence of the republic, 

and that it could not be refilſed without expoſing the 
frate to very great calamittes, perhaps to its total 
ruin. | 


The deputies, informed of this reſolution, 
went to aſſemble the companies of militia, to 
impart it to them, and to propoſe that they 
ſhould accept the mediation of France, and the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern, under theſe expreſs 
enditions, that it fhall have reference only to ſich 
events as may have taken place fince tlie æ gd. Au- 
guflt 1737, and ſaving the editts, the liberty, and 
the independence of the ſlate. The propoſition 
was accepted by ſix-hundred and ninety-five 
citizens 
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citizens, negatived by one hundred and fifty- CH AP. 
five, and one-hundred and three refuſed to vote. VII. 


MA reſolution. conſtrained but ruinous ! the 
abundant and fatal ſource of the diſtractions of 
Geneva, the guilt of her neighbours, and the 
miſeries of her inhabitants! may her calamities 
at leaſt be a leſſon to free people! Ye jealous 
Americans, and ye patriots of Ireland, ſurvey 
the ruins of the conſtitution of Geneva, and in- 
terrogate her diſperſed citizens; they all will in- 
form you that the interference of foreigners in 
the internal diviſions of an independent ſtate is 
death to public liberty, and that the aſſiſtance 
of a deſpotic power muſt be ever attended with 
perfidy and danger. Believe the words of a ci- 
tizen, baniſhed from a country that he idolized, 
by three foreign ſovereigns, who, whilſt they 
deſtroy her vitals, call themſelves her benefac- 
tors. Believe the words of a citizen, who daily 
ſheds the tears of bitterneſs over the iniquity of 
thoſe who ſubverted the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, and repreaches them, not ſo much for hav- 
ing deprived him of the right to inhabit there, 
as for having rendered it unworthy to be inha- 
bited. 
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"CHAPTER I 


The fuftcry. of the mediation of 1737. 


Th E Geneveſe 30 now for the firſt time 
within their walls the ſpectacle of three allies. 


united to make them happy. Some of the ci- 
tizens were affected at ſeeing the generous con- 
cern which theſe powers tock in their country's 

fate: but the wiſer part, whilſt they ſhared theſe 
ſentiments, foreſaw that this firſt mediation 


would give riſe to others, and prove a fatal ſtab 
to the rights of the people and to the indepen- 


dence of the republic. 


Who could conſider theſe ſohcitudes as mere- 


ly chimericai? Who could help trembling to 


fee ſtrangers mingle with their domeſtic con- 


cerns? Could the citizens diſguiſe from them- 
5 the many diſadvantages that prevented 

them from gaining the ſupport of the great, and 
the many ways the confederacy of the rich were 


in poſſeſſion of to captivate their affections ?_ 
Beſides, had they not reaſon to fear the preju- 


dices which the Swils deputics mult have imbib- 
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ed from the form of their own conſtitutions, and CH AP. 
the intereſt they ſeemed to have that their neigh- VIII. 
bours government ſhould be modelled accord- 
ing to their own ? Add to theſe conſiderations 


: the intereſt of France, the diſtinguiſhed rank of 


her plenipotentiary, and the monarchical. prin- 
ciples with which it was natural to ſuppoſe he 


Was prepoſſeſt, had not the friends of the citi- 


zens ſufficient reaſon to fear that the cauſe of 
democracy could not be pleaded with ſucceſs 


before ſuch a tribunal ? 


| Fortunately Cardinal Fleury took a moſt ſin- 
cere and lively concern. in the welfare of the re- 
public. ' Ambitious of the reputation of a phi- 


loſopher, and in general a friend to the people, 


this miniſter thought it for his glory to give 
peace to the metropolis of the proteſtant reli- 
gion; the hiſtory of Geneva had inſpired him 
with an eſteem for the citizens, and he recom- 
mended them in a particular manner to Count de 
Lautrec (a), whom he appointed mediator. © For- 
get not, Count,” ſaid he, on giving him his 


fuſt inſtructions, (b) © forget not that the 


people is never in the wrong.“ (c) 


The firſt ſtep of the mediators was to invite 
the companies of militia to chooſe perſons with 
N 1 whom 


—— 


(4) Marſhal of the royal camps and armies. 


(9 His credentials evinced the perfect impartiality of 


|” the cabinet of Verſailles, he was authoriſed by the king 


to tranſact in his name, whatever is moſt becoming a media- 


tor, who has an equal affection for all the parties. 


(c) Noble and memorable ſentiments, from the miniſ- 
ter of a deſpotic ſtate! Cone 
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HAP. 3 they might confer. In conſequence thirty 
III. four delegates were appointed by the people and 
empowered to repreſent their * 


The entruſting the city guard to the garriſon 
was the firſt object of the negotiation; it met 
with ſome oppoſition from apprehenſions of the 
citizens, who repreſented to the mediators the 
ſanguinary executions, which, thirty years be- 
fore, had been ordered by the ſenate, after a ſo- 
lemn amneſty proclaimed. I know it well, ſaid 
the Count de Lautrec, but you had not then within 
your walls a Plenipotentiary from the king of France. 
You deſire a ſecurity, 1 grve it you, on the fatth of 
4 gentleman. However it was not without a very 
warm debate that the majority of the citizens 
conſented to lay down their arms; and the emi- 
grants returned at length to the city where they 
were exhorted by the French mediator 1% aſſume 
/ entiments of peace and union. 


I 
"q 


The Count by the affability of his manners, 
was cautious to prevent the elevation of his rank 
from wounding the delicate feelings of jealous 
republicans (d,. During the courſe of the nego- 

| tration, he followed with ſcrupulous exactneſs 
the inſtructions of Cardinal _ (ec). The ci- 
tizens 


(J) It is ſaid however that in an emotion of vivacity, 
he threatened a citizen, named Bardin, with getting him 
hanged. Tour excellency has no ſuch power, replied the re- 
publican, I have magiſtrates and laws to judge me. 


(e) The delicacy of the cardinal's proceedings demon- 
ſtrates his impartiality, and the generous concern he took 
in 
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tizens were afraid that the ariſtocratic party CHAP. 

would acquire over his mind the influence and VII. 

credit, which, in ſo many reſpects, are deriv- 

ed from riches, name, and the exterior poliſh 

of education, and uſage of the world ; but the 
French miniſter perceiving their fears, became the 

more impartial and popular. All the ſnades of 
diſtinction which fancy creates in a ſmall city 

between the people and their magiſtrates vaniſh- 

ed before the. luſtre of his rank; and the equi- 

librium was wiſely kept up by the perfect equa- 

lity of his proceedings to both parties. 


The cauſe of each party was pleaded in me- 
morials preſented to the mediators. We may 
judge that the expelled magiſtrates who had tak- 
en ſuch pains to bring about this reſolution, that 
they might ſecure the full benefit of what they 
had done, were not backward to wound the inde- 
pendence of the republic, by ſubmitting to a fo- 
reign tribunal the validity of the edict of the 
20th of December 1734. They repreſented 
themſelves as having been thrown out of their places 
by a popular whirlwind ; and the ſenate itſelf, not- 
withſtanding the promiſe to reſpect the laws, 
new as well as old, ſeconded their repreſentation. 
Charles Lullin was the only one of the expelled 
ſenators who preſented no memorial in juſtifica- 
tion of his conduct. FR = 
FE © When 


— 


in the ſucceſs of his mediation : -I wiſh above all things,” | 
were the words of his letter to the ſenate, © that you may 
continue to do me juſtice on the uprightneſs of my inten- 

© tions.” How reſpeQable this language muſt appear, par- 
ticularly when we reflect that it was addreſſed to ſimple 
magiſtrates of Geneva, by the prime miniſter of the em- 


pire of France ! 
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CHAP. When the mediators thought themſelves ſuffi- 
VIII. ciently maſters of the ſubject, they drew up their 
Plan of pacification: they waited to found the 
_ diſpoſitions of both parties, before they preſent- 
ed it for the approbation of the petty and grand 
councils, by whom it was received with a ſpe- 
cies of acclamation. They afterwards ſent it to 
be ratified by the general council, it was there 
| Paſſed into a law, and accepted with ſentiments 
of the moſt lively gratitude. From henceforward 
it is, the conſtitution and hiſtory of Geneva begin 
to exhibit a {cries of intereſting events. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A liel of the e of 1798 


preſervation of the republic. By its means, the 
conſtitution of Geneva became known through 
Europe among the various writers on the law of 
nations ; and tho?, from the arbitrary interpre- 
tations of the men in power, this edict may 
have been in general thought diſadvantageous to 
the citizens, the impartiality. of thoſe who were 
ts framers, entitles it at leaſt to a candid exami- 
nation. 


We cannot Il doubting perhaps that the 
cauſe of the people was not likely to be intereſting 
to men high in office, and 3 neceſſarily in- 
clined to ariſtocratical and monarchical principles. 
We dread the effect of that invincible tendency 
they muſt feel in favor of the higher orders of 
the ſtate : in ſhort the relationſhip between their 
ownfituation and that of the magiſtrates of Ge- 
neva, produces a fort of analogy in princi- 
ple. It naturally leads to a preference, againſt 
u hich the moſt upright men can with difficulty 

| guard; 


V E have ſeen * the edit of 17 4 was the C * P. 
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CHAP. guard; not that their diſpoſitions to do juſtice 
en fairly be arraigned on account of this pro- 


penſity, which, in ſome meaſure, we may deem | 
as innate. 5 ä 
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But the mediators of 1738 were wiſe enough 
to ſoar above the prejudices of their rank; they 
laboured, not to deſtroy the democracy or the 
aſſemblies of the people, but to fortify them with 
dilatory formalities, fit to ſecure them againſt 
precipitation, too frequently the ruin of popular 
ſtates. 


In this view, they av it their buſineſs to 
baniſh from the legiſlation of Geneva, theſe ſe- 
natis conſulta, in which the depoſitaries of autho- 
rity ſeek only to extend it; and thoſe plebiſcita 
equally dangerous, becauſe the rich, not having 
a ſhare in them, conſequently become their na- 
tural enemies. 


The reſearches brought on for this purpoſe, led 
the mediators to a chain of mutual relationſhips, 
by which laws were prevented from being enact- 
ed or altered, without the concurrence of every 
order in the ſtate. 

Such was the baſis of their wok, and their 
view in it ſhewed the greater wiſdom, 'as they 

were invited, not to. form a new conſtitution, 
but rather to infuſe a portion of health into a 
decayed one, and to preſcribe ſuch an invariable 
courſe of proceeding, as to enable the ſtate in 
future to tranſact matters of legiſlation with tran- 
quillity. This regulation was as follows. 


I. That, 


/ 
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I. That all matters carried to the general council, CHAP. 


mult he propoſed there, only by the ſyndics, the pet- 
ty and grand councils, Article x. 


II. Nothing (a) fhall be laid before the council of 


two hundred, without having been previouſly treated 
and approved (b) of in the council of twenty-five ; and 


nothing laid before the general council without hav- 

ing been previouſly treated and approved of m the 

council of two hundred. Article VI. | 
3 Had 


* 8 


(a) By this word nothing is neceſſarily underftood a re- 
ſerve of the articles which belong to it, or which are ſti- 
pens. anew in the preceding article of the ſame regu- 


ation; viz. Elections, &c. 


(5) By the ancient edicts, the petty and grand councils 
were merely commiſſioned to treat, that is to ſay, to pre- 
pare matters in the cognizance of the general council. 
The ſenate demanded that in the edict of 1738, the word 
approved ſhould be added, in order, as the memorial ex- 
preſſes it, not to be obliged to lay before the general council, 
every propoſition or alteration that may ſtrike the imagination of 


ſuch perſons as are fond of innovation. Preſented in this 


point of view, their demand appeared reaſonable to the 
mediators, who foreſaw not, when they adopted the word 
@pproved, that a day was to come, when the councils would 


pretend that as nothing was to be laid before the general 


council, without their previous approbation, they had on- 
ly to refuſe their approbation to any affair whatever, to 
withhold it from the deciſion of the ſovereign council; 
and that thus, by approving nothine, they had a right to 
lay nothing before the general council. It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that this ſixth artiele and the addition of the word 
approved were demanded by the ſenate as being conformable 


to ancient edits; and that afterwards, when the citizens 
oppoſed to the councils the authority of ancient edicts, 


they were anſwered that they had been changed by the 
addition of the word proved. U 


In 
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Had the mediators ſtopt here, they would have 


tied up the hands of the general council. The 


— 


diſturbances of the republic had originated from 
the ſilence of the conſtitutional laws and could 
never terminate, whilſt the caſes which came un- 
der the cognizance of the general council, re- 
mained ſpecified only by the general and inde- 
finite denomination of difficult and important 
| caſes. EL | 2 | 


To nip in the bud a multitude of contradic- 
tory pretenſions, the mediators drew up an enu- 
meration of the rights of the general council, 
and of affairs coming under its cognizance.. This 
was the ſubject of the third article, which ſe- 
_ cures to the general council the powers of legiſ- 
lation, election and confederation, the right of mak- 
ing peace and declaring war, and that of appro- 
ving or rejecting new taxes as well as new for- 
tifications. This article was concluded by the 
following ſolemn clauſe. Theſe prerogatives in- 
conteſtibly belong to the general council, and the 
councils ſhall not, by any regulation or innovation 
on their fide, derogate from the edicts, or make any 
alterations in the fundamental laws of the ſlate, 
E ”— | or 


8 
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In fine we ſhall ſee, to our ſurprize, that the councils, 
aſter having ſolicited this ſixth article, to enable them, as 
they ſaid, to reſiſt iunowalions, availed themſelves of it, to 
refuſe to lay before the legiſlative body the innovations of 
which they themſelves were accuſed. Free nations pro- 
fit by this example; learn by it to riſe ſuperior to the re- 

proaches of diſtruſt, with which the favourers of deſpotiſm 
ſeek to ſilence the voice of your defenders. 


... « Et crimine ab uno 
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or in the preſent form of government, without the C HA AP. 


conſent of the general council. (c) 


An ee proof that the mei 
meant, that the power of making laws ſhould 
comprehend that of protecting and enforcing 
them, is, that they confirmed to the citizens, 
the right of lay ing before the ſyndics, or the 
attorney general, whatever repreſentations they 
judge conducive to the good of the flate. Thus 
was the general council not only legally inveſt- 
ed with the legiſlative power, but its members 
alſo were conſtituted overfeers of the executive 


: Rs 


Vainly was it afterwards pretended, that this 
legiſlative power was extenuated by theſe words, 
that is to ſay, to reprove or rejeft new laws propo- 
ed, or alterations in thoſe already eftabhiſhed. The 
only purport of this addition is to delineate the 
form of exerciſing this right, which. 1 is by ne 
approbation or re) ecfion. 


Ng Your power is almoſt unlimited,” ſaid the 
mediators to the citizens, “ fince no change or 
innovation can be made, without your conſent.” 
How could they then foreſee, that thoſe who 

were 


— 


(c) This prohibition to the councils to take the liberty 
to derogate in the ſlighteſt manner from the laws of the 
general council, was rendered ſtill more poſitive by the 
laſt article: All the articles contained in the preſent regulati- 
on ſhall hade in future the wal dity of laws, and ſhall not 
be ſuſceptible of uny change whatever, without the conſent of 
the general council lawfully convened by the petty and g1 and 
Councils. Article XLIV. 


CHAP. 
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were commiſſioned to execute the will of the 
general council, would one day take upon them 
to interpret its laws, and that, under the frivo- 


lous pretence that it was their duty alone to 


convene the general aſſemblies, they would alſo 
maintain, that it was their duty, and theirs alone, 


to judge of the tranſgreſſions of which they 


might be accuſed ? Is it to be ſuppoſed, that 


the citizens would have conſented to the twenty- 


ſixth article, by which he thirty-four delegates of 
the companies of militia were ſuppreſſed, had not 
the ſame edict, by which they were ſuppreſſed 
for ever, afforded them in the legiſlative power 
of -the general council, a tribunal convened, ne- 
ceſſarily and without delay, to pronounce with- 


5 out appeal on the ſenſe of the laws, whenever 
it ſhould happen to be conteſted. (d) | 


This review comprehends only the principal 
articles, ſuch as had an influence on the conſti- 
tution. It were needleſs to enumerate the ſecu- 
rities given to the citizens for the uſe which the 

Ros ſenate. 


—— 


(4) It was ordered by the forty-ſecond article, that a 
general code ſhould be made, comprehending, all the edifs and 
regulations. SI 1 | 

It will ſcarcely be credited, that before this edi, the 
natives could not be admitted in their own country to every 
profeſſion; it was not however until that period, that the 
r of freemen was granted to them, and it was alſo 
at the ſolicitation of the citizens that they were permitted, 

25 well as the inhabitants and ſubjects to have recourſe to 
the lenity of the grand council in criminal affairs. 


The article which met with the greateſt oppoſition was 
the one concerning the expelled magiſtrates, although it 
was drawn up, for peace {ike as the ediQ ſays, and 0 
confirm the reunion. It granted to theſe magiſtrates their 
difcharge for ever, as having ſerved with honor. 
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ſenate ſhould make of the garriſon; or the C HAP. 

meaſures taken to quiet the apprehenſions of go-  _ IX. 

vernment, by preventing the citizens from run- 

ning to arms without the orders of the magiſ- 
trates. It may eaſily be comprehended that, as 
the diſtruſt of both parties was exceſſive, the 
mediators were obliged to manage it with ten- 
_ derneſs: conſequently, on reading the articles of 
their regulation, one would be inclined to think, 

that it was drawn up for the purpoſe of reſ- 

training enemies perpetually intent on plunder- 
ing each other. N 


Such is the edict of 1738, which, as long as it 
remained inviolate, was a ſource of happineſs to 
the republic. In vain is this edict accuſed of 
having left the aſſemblies of the people at the 
diſpoſal of the councils, who might fetter them 
by a multitude of forms: theſe forms, this po- 
lice, theſe regulations, would have proved the 
bulwarks of the conſtitution, as long as no ef- 
forts were made to break through them, or to 
withhold from the general council matters that 

came ſtrictly under its cognizance. In confi- 
ning the aſſemblies of the people by ſlow for- 

_ malities, and regulating the exerciſe of their pow- 
er, the mediators gave proofs of the moſt con- 
ſummate wiſdom : if their work has been per- 
verted by quibbles, and by the intereſts of 

Particular parties, as it was beneath their digni- 
ty to ſuſpect, ſo perhaps it was out of their 
power, to guard againſt its fatality. 


To form a judgment of their work, we 
ſhould conſider their deſign, that is to ſay, the 
evils they were called on to prevent. They 

. endeavoured to find a remedy for every cauſe of 
„„ diſſenſion, 
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CHAP diſſenſion, and conſidered their taſk as accom-_ 
I ned by their having dried up the ſource of 


all the difficulties that had ariſen. Such was 


the object of the forty-four articles of_ their re- 


gulation : each article ſhould be conſidered as 
the illuſtration of a conteſted point, as a reme- 


dy againſt an exiſting evil. Theſe evils pro- 


ceeded, each from a different cauſe ; however, 
in condeſcenſion to particular prejudices, and to 


the paſſions of both parties, the mediators choſe 


to regulate only the litigated points. Hence the 
incoherence with which their work is reproached; 
it is therefore not ſurpriſing that, taking it all 
in all, it does not preſent a regular tyſtem of 


1 legiſlation. 


The principal flaw in han edict is the ſuf- 


fering the taxes impoſed previous to the year 


1714, to remain in perpetuity. Theſe annual 
taxes being adequate to the wants of adminiſ- 
tration, have rendered it independent of the 


general council, by which it might eaſily have 


been checked, if, as is the caſe in England, it 
were neceſſitated to repeat at certain periods, 


its demand for freſh ſupplies. This tie alone 


would have been ſufficient to eſtabliſh between 
adminiſtration and the general council the ſa- 
lutary chain of dependencies which they were 
in want of. (e) | | 

| And 


W 


(e) „If the legiſlative power, ſays the ſpirit of Jaws, 
« orant ſupplies, not from year to year, but for ever, it 
« runs a riſk of loſing its liberty, becauſe the executive 
ec power will be no longer dependent on it ; and when 
* ſucha right is held for ever, it matters little irom whom 
« it is derived,” 
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And yet this prompt and immediate influ- C HAP. 


ence of the general council was the more ne- 
ceſſary, as every poſſible method of private op- 
preſſion had been left in the hands of govern- 
ment, and as the regulation of the mediators 


afforded no law in favor of perſonal liberty, L 


which ought to have been one of the moſt im- 
portant objects of their labours. They were 


C 


contented with aboliſhing, at the citizens re- 


queſt, the atrocious uſe of the torture : and the 
friends of humanity have ever regretted that no 
other precaution in favor of the ſacred rights 
of Individuals, is to be found in their work. 
This is one of the moſt material flaws in that 
edict, for, in every ſtate, but more particularly 
in ſmall ones, perſonal ſafety ſhould ſerve as a 
ground-work to the ſuperſtructure of —_ 
liberty. 


The edict of i 38 dbeneſben did not remedy 


that monſtrous aſſemblage of power in the ſenate, 
which, by the moſt anti-republican diftribuiti- 


on, ( 4 ſtill centers within itſelf he penal, the 
Jude] 


” It is bs compariſon the reader ts invited to PER 
of the very great dangers of this diſtribution. wo uo le- 
giſlators have 3 it impoſſible to uſe too many pre- 
cautions in the eſtabliſhment of ſo capital a power as that 
of inflicting puniſhments. They from the firſt have care- 
fully avoided combining the judiciary power, either with 

the legiſlative or the executive; in the next place, to pre- 
vent that power, eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of order, fr om 
ever militating againſt its true inſtitution, to prevent its 
giving cauſe of jealouſy, or ba ere hv an extenſion 
of itſelf, they have wiſely taken care to keep theſe pow- 
ers ſeparate and 2 


Thus 


IX. 
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CH AP. judiciary and executive powers; that is to ſay, 
I that, excluſive of its political privileges, the 
| ſenate, by its own authority, can commit to pri- 

| ſon, can bring on the trial in the myſterious 
obſcurity of a dungeon, decide without appeal 

on matters both civil and criminal, invent pu- 
nifhments, and enforce the execution. | 


1 
41 
|. 
| 
i} 
[ 
{| 
| 
} 
{| 
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It is true, that the mediators confirmed to the 
general council, rights of conſiderable extent; 
but individuals were forgotten by them, and 

left ſubject to the oppreſſion of their governors, 

the more dangerous, as the friends of liberty were 
expoſed defenceleſs to the whole reſentment of 
a ſenate, whoſe uſurpations they had made pub- 
lic. The reſult was that the magiſtrates, being 
at once executors of the law, and judges in 
the caſe of each individual, were the more 

N tempted 


4 
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Thus in England, he juſtice of peace, who commits to 
priſon, the grand jury, who examine the bills of indict- 
ment, the jury of twelve men who decide on the fact, the 
court of juſtice, which pronounces the ſentence of the law, 
and finally the ſberiſt, who provides for the execution, 
are all ſo many diſtin& bodies. By this diviſion of pow- 
er, together with the open public form of trial, and the 
privilege of challenge, the effects of influence and conni- 
vance are ſeemingly well guarded againſt. An admirable 
diſtribution, by which the Engliſhman, conſidered as an 
Individual, js rendered the freeſt citizen in the univerſe !. 


In Geneva, on the contrary, where no code of penal 
laws exiſts, the ſenate, - poſſeſſed of a combination of all 
the political powers, and inveſted with the military force 
of the ſtate, has alſo the ſuperintendance over the entire 
conduct of the citizens, ſo that they have always had it in 
their power to make a crime of the moſt innocent action, 
to fix the degree of puniſhment according to what they 

are pleaſed to term a crime, to pronounce 3 and to 
enforce its execution. 8 EP 
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| tempted to infringe the former, as they hoped to CHAP, 


intimidate their defenders, and that no obſtacle _ 
prevented their turning againſt their conſtitution, 
the authority entruſted to them for its ſupport. 


Thus to leave entirely ats the diſcretion of 
the ſenate, the very citizens who were called 
upon to watch its motions, was expoſing them 
to a perpetual ſtruggle between the duty of de- 
fending their laws, and the dread of incurring 
the reſentment of the adminiſtrators, who, hav- 
ing at all times a different intereſt from the 
people, muſt naturally lean with a heavy hand 
over the cenſurers of their adminiſtration. 


The mediators ſhould have foreſeen the me- 
lancholy conſequences of that continual reaction 
between the citizens and the magiſtrates; they 
ſhould have remedied the diſorder in the cri- 
minal juriſprudence, appointed ſome formalities 
to be invariably obſerved in proſecutions, com- 
manded them to be public, eſtabliſhed the pri- 
vilege of peremptory challenge, endeavoured 
to. prevent partiality to perſons, and cenſured 
contradictory judgments in ſimilar caſes : they 
ought, in particular, to have eſtabliſhed penal 
laws, and given to the general council a ne- 
gative power, ſufficient to oppoſe with ſucceſs 
the violation of theſe laws. This is what made 
J. J. Rouſſeau ſay, In Geneva, they have been 
always led aſtray by appearances, and neglected 
©. efſenttals : too great pains have been taken con- 
“ cerning the general council, and too little about its 
*© members; authority ſhould have been leſs, and 
“ liberty more their object.“ 


f Another 
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CHAP. Another regulation, peculiar to the edit of 
1738, and in which its projectors entirely failed 
in their purpoſe, was the too ſlight augmentati- 
on of the grand council, which they raiſed to 
the number of two-hundred and fifty members, 
whilſt, at the ſam@time, they extended in ſome 
reſpects the degrees of kindred as a diſqualifica- 

tion from admittance into the ſenate. Their 
view in this innovation, was to extinguiſh the pr 
vate diſcontents and ſecret jealouſies cauſed bY 
that cloſely concentred, tho' elective, ariſtocracy, 
which had been ſtruggled againſt for near a cen- 
tury: but in a ftate, in which the powerful 
families were daily encreaſing, the trifling addi- 
tion of twenty-five perſons to the grand council, 
was a remedy very much diſproportioned to the 
greatneſs of the evil: an evil which we ſhall 
ſoon ſee become a new ſource of diftreſs to the 
republic. Since the mediators intended, as they 
themſelves declared in the regulation, 1% make a 
greater number of perſons participate in the govern- 
ment of the flate, ſince they purpoſed to make. 
the council of two-hundred, according to the 
intention of its inſtitution, an intermediate body 
between the ſenate and the people, they ſhould 
have given the latter a ſhare in its election, but 
as long as the executive power enjoyed the en- 
tire poſſeſſion of that privilege, the grand coun- 
eil could not be conſidered as a repreſentative 
of the general council, and the equilibrium was 0 
deſtroy ed. 


1 


It is true that the mediators confirmed to the 
general council the right of rejecting a part or 
even the whole of the perſons preſented for the 
principal magiſtracies, until ſuch as were agree- 

able ſhould be offered. This unlimited right of 
refuſing | 


„ * 


o - rn 4 


refuſing to chooſe their magiſtrates from amongſt CHAP. 


the members of the petty and grand councils, 
gave the people the power of creating new 
councils, whenever they were diſſatisfied with the 


conduct of thoſe that exiſted, or at leaſt to re- 
cruit them by the annual introduction of private 


citizens, on whom they might have conferred 
the employments of ſyndics, lieutenant of po- 
| lice, treaſurer, attorney general, and auditors. - 
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From this examination it reſults that the two 


eſſential faults committed by the compilers of 


the edict of 1738, were, that they did nothing 
.in favor of perſonal ſafety, and that they were 


contented with only forbidding the magiſtrates 


to infringe the laws of the general council. A bare 


declaration hat the councils ſhould in no reſpett de- 


 rogate from the Iaws of the general council was inſuf- 
ficient ; they ſhould have given the latter legal, 


ſpeedy and efficacious means to prevent the in- 


vaſion of perſonal rights and the violations to be 
apprehended from the adminiſtration. Now 
both the elective right and the privilege of re- 
fuſing to elect were inadequate to this ſalutary 
purpoſe: theſe means, tho' at once preſervative 
and reſtrictive, were ſubject in their execution 


to ſo many obſtructions, that to wind up the po- 


litical machine, they made it neceſſary to be 
taken aſunder and plunged the ſtate into a 
ſpecies of anarchy. Thus the remedy became 
as dangerous as the diſeaſe ; and our hiſtory will 
furniſh more than one proof that if there be a 


certain principle in legiſlation, it is this, that it 


is wiſer to ſupply the people with flow means 
to prevent abuſes, than with arms to puniſh 
them. | 


. K | Beſides, 
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Beſides, as will be ſcen hereafter, this unli- 


mited right of refuſing to elect, was, if we 


may uſe the expreſſion, fettered with reſpect to 


the ſyndics, by a real inconſiſtency between the 


ſecond article, which enacts, that the ſyndics fhall 
be choſen only from the council of rwenty-five, and 


the third article which ſecures to the general 
council the right of choofing from among ft the can- 


didates preſented, thoſe whom they ſhall think pro- 
per, or of rejecting them ether in the whole or in 


"= this contradiction between the ſecond 
and third articles, which the general council had 
taken notice of to the mediators; and which has 


been, as ſhall hereafter appear, one of the _— 
cipal ſubjects of the diviſions of 1966, 

have been inclined to think, that the eee 
and inſtructions of Count de Laer were to defer 


to another time the. unravelling of one of the 
greateſt difficulties that aroſe in the reconciliati- 


on to be effected between government and the 


citizens, and to reſerve to the latter a power 


to check in extreme caſes. In effect, the media- 


tors purpoſed only a proviſional work, and quit- 


ted the place, after obtaining the general coun- 


cil to be acknowledged as the ſole legiſlator : 


thenceforward, to this legiſlator alone belonged 
the interpretation of all the obſcure laws, and 
the enacting of new ones, to meddle with which 


might, at that time, have rouſed the paſſions of 


both parties and oppoſed the ſucceſs of the 
whole work. In fine, if, to diſcover the inten- 
tion of the mediators, it be ſufficient to peruſe 


their work, it muſt be acknowledged that, 


in an arbitration of ſuch delicacy, they d diveſted 
themſelves 


or. GENE V A „ 


themſelves of all private intereſt, liſtened to no C HA AP. 
other than that of the republic, and had no thought, 
as they themſelves expreſs it, but that of enforcing 

a reſpect for the laws and the authority of the magiſ- 

trates, and of preſerving the rights and privileges 

of the people, that is to ſay, to ſecure tranquilli- 

ty to the executive, and liberty to the 3 

tive Power. | 


The reader may ae coniplain of the 
£2 length of this diſcuſſion, but let him reflect that 
the revolutions of Geneva are only thoſe of 
her conſtitution, and that, to enable him to fol- 
low them witli a lively concern, it was neceſſary 
to dwell on the regulation of 1738 when the re- 
public received form and conſiſtency. It was 
the more eſſentially neceſſary to make the reader 
catch the general ſpirit of this law, it being often 
in contradiction with its own terms, and that it 
has been the foundation of pretenſions formed 
ſince that time. Beſides the conſtitution of Ge- 
neva is, to foreigners, like a language that has 
niceties difficult to attain. Even a citizen of 
Geneva, to be thoroughly maſter of the conſti- 
tution of his country, ſhould not have lived al- 
ways there, and ſhould notwithſtanding have 
cloſely. watched the movements of its govern- 
ment. It is, as one may ſay, a place, of which 
a true knowledge cannot be gained either from 
within or from without. The author's deſign 
will be accompliſhed, if he has enabled RO 
ers to Judges of it cry 
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Not ed with diſplaying in its true light 
the integrity, for which the mediators of 1738 
were dif tinguiſned, and deſirous to crown them 
with due praiſe; I now proceed to ſhew by what 
means they endeavoured to eſtabliſh public 
peace on a durable foundation ; with this view 
they generouſly offered to guarantee the execu- 
tion of the laws of Geneva, and ſtipulated that 
guarantee in the only manner whereby the inde- 
pendence of the republic might be ſecure from 
infringement. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER X. 


O the alt of guarantee annexed to the edi f 
1738—of its tenor, its drift, and its conſequen- 
ces. 6 | | 


WHOEVER has followed the ſecret work- 


ing of the conſtitution, muſt have perceived that 


one of the views of the mediation was to ſub- Cy 


ject the legiſlative power to formalities, tending _ 
to render the exerciſe of that power dependent 
on the inferior councils, and at the ſame time to 
preclude the citizens every ſpecies of violent 
means to ſet themſelves above theſe formali- 
ties. | | | 


But, to induce them to a voluntary renuncia- 
tion of this right of reſiſtance,” it was neceſſary 
to afford them a firm bulwark againſt oppreſſion: 
without that all the advantages of the treaty 
would have been in favor of adminiſtration. 
The citizens, with their hands tied and depriv- 
ed of all phyſical. energy, would have remain- 
ed at the mercy of the executive power, which 
is always in action, and for ſupport of which 
every imaginable precaution had been taken. 


The 
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The mediators were ſenſible of this; it was the 
guarantee itſelf; they preſented to the people as 
the neceſſary counterpoiſe: and, from the nature 
of the circumſtance, it is an inconteſtible truth, 


that the guarantee annexed to the edict of 1738, 


was principally — to the * againſt ? 
the executive power. 


This act ſpecified, that the three ning 
powers, having had no other intention in granting 
their mediation, but to eftabliſh amongſt every order 


of the republic a firm and permanent peace, have 


thought fit, for preventing a return of paſt troubles, 
and for inſuring perfect tranquillity, to grant ( wir r 
out aſfecting or prejudicing the independence and ſo- 


 vereignty of ſaid republic of Geneva,) the guaran-. 


' tee of the articles herein ſet forth . . .. . promiſing to 


guarantee the execution of them, which muſt not be 
attempted but in concert, and after having pre- 
wvionfly employed their Common good offices. 


The example of three powers ſo reſpecta ble 
interpoſing generouſly in the affairs of a handful _ 
of citizens, reaping no advantage from ſucceſs 
but the ſatisfaction of having been uſeful to man- 
kind, and wiſhing for no other reward than the 
certainty of permanent ſucceſs, diffuſes ſatis- 
faction over the mind which is heightened by the 
conſideration, that it is rare to ſee great ſtates 
lend a kindly hand to inconſiderable ones, take 
a friendly intereſt in their behalf, and, above all, 


reſpect the feebleneſs of their condition. 


In effect this guarantee is far different from 
that of treaties in which mutual intereſts con- 
nect the contracting powers. Here the reſem- 

| | blance 
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blance fails; in the act of 17 38, the only ah. 0 


ject attended to was the good of the republic. 


The greater her weakneſs, the more her gene- 


rous benefactors thought their dignity concern- 
ed in diveſting themſelves of all appearance of 
perſonal - intereſt ; they offered their guarantee, 
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but not without all the caution neceſſary to quiet 


the apprehenſions of the citizens with regard to 


every poſſible abuſe of it. 


After having done juſtice to the ity of in- 
tentions of the guarantees, let us now explain 
the nature of their office, from the very terms 
of the engagement they entered into. They 
engaged to guarantee the execution of the edict 
of 1738, the forty-four articles of which may 
be reduced to a determination of the exerciſe of 
the legiſlative and executive powers. 


The guarantee is ; ee no more than the 


ſupport of the legiſlative and executive powers, 


whenever the exerciſe of them is diſturbed by 
illegal force, which the republic is not able to 
withſtand alone. Excluſive of caſes of that ex- 


traordinary violence, it is evident that the three 
mediating powers cannot interfere, without de- 
viating from their engagements. From thence 
it reſults, | 


I. That the general council is the only legiſ- 
lator of Geneva, that the laws can receive no 
change without its conſent, and that the guaran- 


tee annexed to the edict of 1738, is only to 


e and e it, 
II. That 


8 
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IT. That the guarantee can be exerciſed only 
in caſes of fact, and not in queſtions of right. 


III. That if the guarantees ever interfered in 
queſtions of right, that is to ſay in diſputes that 


may ariſe from the obſcurity of a law, their on- 


ly duty, if any be required, is to maintain the 
legiſlative power in the general council, that 
is to ſay, to lay before it the interpretation of 
the conteſted law. 


IV. That in every canls whatever, the guaran- 
tees have bound themielves to employ previouſly 


their common goed offices, and in particular not to 


exerciſe their guarantee in any manner that can 
be the ſlighteſt invaſion of this remarkable clauſe, 
not to affeft or prejudice the ne and 2 
vereiguty of * republic. ; 


V. That the act of guarantee, being an af 
Binding on both parties, it can neither be laid aſide, 
or admit of an extenſive interpretation, without 
the conſent of the ſtate guaranteed; and that 


the citizens may at all times give the a& of 


guarantee a conſtruction favourable to their in- 
tereſts, ſnould the mediating powers ever attempt 


to ſet up a claim to interfere in matters of le- 


giſlation. 


It muſt line be careſully obſerved, that as 


he guarantee of the legiſlative power implies a 


guarantee of its exerciſe, that is to ſay of legiſ- 
lature, it inconteſtibly follows, that the three 
powers have guaranteed in advance all the 


changes which, in the courſe of time, might be 


made in the laus, in virtue of this legiſlative 
r 


0 @ 8 :EF4; 


power; juſt as in guaranteeing the executive 
power, they engaged to ſupport every act of 
government at all times. This conſequence was 


the more eſſential to the happineſs of the repub- 


lic, as, if ſome of her laws had, and others had 
not, been guaranteed, there would have been a 
| Perpetual claſh between the reſpect due to each 


of them. 


All the fundamental laws are therefors con- 
firmed in the firſt article, and all the amend- 


ments, which they might afterwards underga, 
are guaranteed and protected by the fame gua- 


rantee. Thus the ſmall republic of Geneva has, 
over ſo many other more conſiderable ſtates, the 
ineſtimable advantage of poſſeſſing within herſelf, 


all the powers neceſſary to give free ſcope to 
her political machine, and of finding at the 
ſame time amongſt her friends and allies ſuffi- 
cient force to ſhelter her from every ſpecies of 
uſurpation, by which ſmall ſtates are ſooner 


or later deſtroyed. 


It has been matter of regret to ſome, that the 


act of guarantee left undetermined the caſes in 
which it ſhould be called upon ; but, it is this 


indefinite ſituation which proves the perfect diſ- 
rintereſtedneſs of the mediators. Senſible of 


their inability to explain the manner in which 


the guarantee fhould be ſummoned, without en- 
couraging its interpoſition, and conſequently in 
ſome meaſure wounding the independence of 


the republic, they thought that the true method 


to inſure tranquillity, was to ſuſpend in an in- 


determinate manner the Mord of the guarantee 
over the heads of the ambitious, without how- 


1 
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. C _ P.ever legaliſing in any manner the means of 
— 


refurring to it. 


If this guarantee, which it was e be to 
think would have been the prop of the repub- 
lic's independence, is fince become a ſource of 


trouble, it is that every thing is liable to abuſe ; 


for in whatever light the act which ratifies it 
be conſidered, nothing ſeems wanting but more 
equality perhaps i in the reſpective power of the 


three guaranteeing ſtates; and yet, as that in- 


equality made a difference in the private intereſt 


of each, it ſeemed to be a further ſecurity to 


the Geneveſe againſt the guarantees being ex- 
erciſed in a manner prejudicial. to the repuDIIC: 


But it 1s particularly | in the ſtipulation reſpect- 

ing the nature of the power of the guarantee, 
that the integrity of the mediators ſhines forth 
in all its luftre, ſince they agreed to act only 
in concert, and to entruſt to the cantons f 
Zurich and Bern alone the exerciſe of that pow- 
er; ſo deſirous was the French monarch to ſhelter 
the citizens of Geneva from the apprehenſions 
which his monarchical principles muſt naturally 


inſpire! fo defirous was he in particular to di- 


veſt himſelf of the awe which the greatneſs of 


his power might ſtrike into a defenceleſs ſtate, 
whoſe ſecurity, happineſs and independence he 


wiſhed to perpetuate : 


From the above expoſition it is eaſy to ſee 
that, happen what may, as long as this remark- 
able article ſhall be reacein the act of guarantee, 
* the Jaws fhall not Fe ſuſceptible of any change 


« whatever, without the conſent of the general : 


5 council, ” 


o r KU t © 


ce council,” the citizens of Geneva may confi- CHAP. 
dently ſay : It depends not on any guarantee- 
ing power to change our laws. Undoubtedly 
they may uſe violence, but they cannot take 
ga part in conſequence of any compact, and 
we ſhall be free as long as they ſhall con- 

* tinue to reſpect the faith of engagements.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The acceptance of the edift—The public rejoitings, 
| and depar Jure of the mediators. © | 


\ 


| ** r. T H E edict and the act of guarantee had 
; been received with acclamation by the petty 
and grand councils. The mediators had teſti- 
fied a deſire of aſſiſting at the general meeting. 
1718 The regulation which they preſented for the 
735. ſanction of the ſovereign council was rejected, 
in their preſence, by thirty-nine perſons; a cir- 
cumſtance, at which they did not take offence. 
Far from being wounded by their refuſal, Count 
de Lautrec conſidered it as a proof of the entire 
liberty with which the regulation was (a) accept- 
ed; and publicly declared that he looked on 
that day as the moſt glorious of his life. The 
plenipotentiaries, witneſſes of the eagerneſs with . 
which their work of peace was received, returned 
with the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having em- 
5 : | ployed 


— * 


(a) It was accepted by thirteen-hundred and fixteen 
=> votes, againft thirty-nine. | 


oF GENEV A „„ 


| ployed for its reception no means but mildnefs, ange 
; patience and perſuaſion. | 5 8 


It were unneceſſary to enumerate the enter- 
tainments given them by the republic. It is 
not an account of feaſts, it is not a deſcnption 
of the medals ſtruck to eternize the memory of 
the event, nor the reception of the ambaſſadors 
ſent to bear the grateful thanks. of every order in 
the ſtate to the mediating powers, theſe are 

not ſubjects that deſerve to fix the attention of 
the reader, but what the mind can dwell on with 
pleaſure, is the expreſſion of public joy, and 
the reconciliation of the two parties; a fight, 
which raiſed to the higheſt pitch the ſatisfaction of 
the mediators, who read on every countenance 
the preſage of a laſting peace. Who could re- 
main unmoved at ſeeing the friends of liberty 
and concord, in the effuſion of their hearts, ſhed 
tears of joy: at ſeeing every order of the ſtate 
weep over their paſt prejudices, and in the 
tranſports of the public exſtacy, go hand in 
hand to the foot of the altars, there conſign to 
oblivion mutual offences, and plight themſelves 
to become a people of brothers ? 


Geneva! on this happy day. 3 you no longer 
appeared a city torn . by the hands of her own 
children, but a ſingle family united by the bonds 
of political equality, ſubordination to 3 | 
ey. ane ovedience to law. 


— hag * this affecting ſeftzcle, 
the mediators departed, carrying with them the 
9 of the People, and the pleaſing hope of 

having 
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CHAP. having given a permanent peace to citizens who 


deſerved their entire. eſteem. Count de Lautrer, 
in particular, ſealed his generous behaviour by 
the friendly exhortation which he addreſſed to 
the magiſtrates, recommending to them never 
to loſe ſight of the true Mn d of _ 
lican government. 


I cannot but iis you, my A an“ ald 15 


to the magiſtrates, in the public audience pre- 
vious to his departure, cannot but exhirt. 


« you to divelt yourſelves of every ſentiment of ani 


nigſity and paſſion capable of interrupting the du- 


% ration of the happy peace on which 1 NOW con 
* gratulate you. The experience of paſt troubles 
cc ſhould invite you to exert" yourſelves efficactouſly to 
« reunite all your . fellow-citizens by examples of 
« gentleneſs and moderation, neceſſary ina \ſftate 
« where the confidence of the people 15 4 . 
* ſtrength of rhe government.” 


Why was this ſalutary advice deſpiſed! of oy 
did the magiſtrates, whoſe authority had been' 
confirmed, negle& the only means of render- 
ing it 2greeable and reſpeCtable? why violate' 


the ſolemn erm they had juſt (6) con- 


tracted ? ? 


2 
— — 
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00 The following i is the manner: in which the firſt”: n- 
dic Calandrini addreſſed the citizens in the general coun- 
cil held on the 8th of March, when the regulation of the 
mediators became a law of the ſtate. Be perſuaded, 


magnificent and ſovereign lords, that our only em oy- 


« ment, our only concern ſhall be to ſeck the welfare of 
our dear country, and to maintain our conſtitution and 
our edits ſuch as they are going to be eftablithed by 


. your lordſhips. With ſuch 1entiments we have reaſon 


« to preſume on your confidence, which is abſolutely ne- 


' « ceſlary for us in the exerciſe of our employments.” 


tracted? why prefer the reſpect of the people CHAP. | 
to their confidence, their fear to their love? . : | 
e .. But let us not anticipate events, ; = 
that will happen but too ſoon. It is ſo pleaſing | 4 
to let the imagination dwell on the image of 

peace. Too ſoon ſhall we be obliged to tun 
away from it the eyes of the reader. 
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CHAPTER L 


Of the years ſubſequent 10 the edit of 1738. 
| Proſperity. in commerce—Improvement in the arts 
— Progreſs in knowledge. bp 


H1THERTO the hiftory of the Geneveſe HA f. 

can ſcarcely appear intereſting, except from the 1 
ardor which they diſplayed in defence of liberty, 
but this ſentiment was not yet (ſufficiently en- 
lightened, and we have ſeen that too ſtrict an 
attachment to legal formalities had betrayed 
them, on the diſcovery of the cannon-/piking, into 
an irretrievable overſight. Is it ſurpriſing that 
they ſhould be y—_ how to avall TE 
EW: 5 L 2 — 
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of their advantages ? the chiefs of the people 
were but traders or artiſts, who, intent only on 
ſelf-defence, could never riſe to extenſive views 
of legiſlation. 


Even Marcet and Doki, wha diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the warmth of their zeal, com- 
mitted many errors, and became fo exceſſively 
minute in their own conduct, and diſtruſtful of 
that of the magiſtrates, that often, from too 
much attention to trifling circumſtances, they 
loſt ſight of their principal object. But in ſome 


time after this, the dangers, from which the ci- 


tizens had eſcaped, produced amongſt the great- 


er number of individuals, a ſpirit of inquiry and 


reflection, unaſſiſted by which patriotiſm is but 
a deceitful guide; the advantages liberty derived 
from hence were perhaps, of more conſequence, 
than the privileges ſecured to the people by the 


edict of 1738. 


This was the firſt time that the citizens had 
ung enough to oppoſe the ſenate's eneroach- 
ments: the ſanguinary ſcenes of 170) were ſtill 
deeply engiaved on their hearts, but the terrors 
which had then been inſpired were paſt, and the 
recolle tion ſerved only as a leſſon to the people, 


on the importance of preſerving the peace and 


ſupporting the edict of 1738, by which the li- 
tigated queſtions had been decided. This edict 
would undoubtedly have cemented the reunion, 
had the magiſtrates thought proper to avail 


themſelves of it, had they adopted that popu- . 


larity of conduct, which, in the preceding cen- 
turies, had been the ſupport of their influence, 
and had they endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh and to 

: cheriſh - 


OF GE N E V A. 


cheriſh that wiſe correſpondence, that mutual CHAP. 


eſteem, that union of hearts, which once diſre- 


garded renders the peace of republics only a' 


dangerous ſlumber. 


But of all the paſſions, none is ſo apt to blind 
its votaries as the luſt of power. Whether the 
_ preceding diſcuſſions had made an irrecoverable 
breach between the two parties, or, that the 
_ moſt powerful families thought to create for 
themſelves a kind of patrician rank, by aban- 
doning the familiar and ſocial intercourſe with 
which they had formerly lived amongſt their 
 fellow-citizens, certain it is, they endeavoured 
from this time, to eſtabliſh in fact, ideal diſtinc- 
tions, which the new law was calculated to force 
them to renourice. They ſhewed an abſolute 
cContempt for that popularity of manners, which, 
in the Helvetic ariſtocracies, wiſely tempers, 
by a ſemblance of equality, whatever in pre- 
eminence of rank appears offenſive, or that in 
ſubmiſſion to power appears burthenſome to 
the greater part of (a) mankind: 


Mean- time the rapid revolution that was tak 
ing place in commerce and arts rendered the 
| £ communication 


— 


(a) The coffee-houſes, the exerciſe of the arquebuſs, 
that of the bow, the companies of militia, and every 
place of public meeting were deſerted by the rich. Their 
ariſtocratic manners could not even bend to promote the 
ſucceſs of their projects. They hoped to awe the people 
by reſerve and ſtatelineſs, and entirely forgot that the 
only poſſible method to govern a republic, is to acquire a 


dominion over the hearts of its citizens. 
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CHAP. communication of the different claſſes daily 
1. more neceſſary. The art of watch-making was 
haſtening towards perfection, and inſenſibly ſup- 
planting theſe dangerous manufactures, which 
had long been ſubverſive of political equality, 
aggrandizing an inconſiderable number of maſ- 
ters by the labour of a multitude of under-work- 

men. | 


The aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of the new branch of 
induſtry, which is at this day the ſtaple trade of 
the republic, aroſe in great meaſure from the 
following important change. The natives, who 
formerly were not allowed to ſet up as maſters, 
but were compelled to be journeymen only, a 
few handicrafts excepted, were now admitted to 
the privilege of being maſters; a permiſſion 

granted by the edict of 1738: their encreaſing 
proſperity was a proof that excluſive privileges 
are the bane of emulation, and that ſucceſs is 
almoſt ever the concomitant of liberty. 


Every individual who applied himſelf to the 
art of watch-making, found in it very conſide- 
Table reſources: the artiſt roſe to be nearly on a 
level with the merchant, and was enabled to 
throw off the yoke of the rich. So rapid were 
the effects of the competence which the people 
enjoyed, that a genius for the arts, for com- 
merce and the ſciences, was ſoon diſplayed in 
every claſs. 5 N 5 


But let not the cauſes of this general proſpe- 
rity be miſtaken; it was produced by the cha- 
racteriſtic activity of the Geneveſe, and not by 

| | — 
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the efforts of their adminiſtrators, who ſeemed, C H Ap. 


on the contrary, fearful of the ſucceſs of their 
fellow-citizens, and more than once endeavoured 
to nip their induſtry in the bud. (5) Never did 
any government exert itſelf leſs for the improve- 
ment of the arts. Geneva in her proſperity was 
the image of a family, whoſe careleſs father at- 


| tributes to himſelf the abundance reſulting from the 


economy and labours of his children. 


3 


| The art of watch-making had diffuſed through 
ſeveral families that deſirable mediocrity, which 


teaches men the value of liberty, and facilitates 
education. Fathers felt the neceſſity of perfect- 
ing the talents of their children; knowledge of 

every kind diffuſed itſelf, and multiplied in ſhops 
and work-houſes. When therefore it is ſaid, that 


the citizens of Geneva are more enlightened than _ 


thoſe of other countries, it would perhaps be 


more juſt to ſay, that competence is more general 


in Geneva than elſewhere, and that in no other 


place are to be ſeen ſo few of that inferior claſs of 


men, 


— 


(b) Almoſt at the beginning of this century, the ſenate 
had appeared alarmed at the proſperity of the natives, 


whom competence was inſenſibly rendering independent of 
the rich: they were repeatedly inventing. obſtacles to op- 


pole the reception of apprentices from that claſs to the 


higher profeſſions. The natives juſtly complained of this, 


but their remonſtrances were ineffectual. The ſenate per- 


ſiſted in en their advancement, and yet the 22 
proſperity failed not to gain ground; but, what is ſtrange, 


the adminiſtrators had afterwards the aſſurance to found a 


claim to panegyric on this general proſperity. They can- 
not be more properly compared than to the impaſſible Gods 


of Epicurus, who boaſted of being the directors of the 


| univerſe, without however taking any ſhare in the motion 
of the machine, | 
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FX FH AP. men, the mot numerous in other ſtates, who are 


forced by poverty to vegetate in dependence, bi- 
gotry and 1gnorance. 


To theſe cauſes muſt be added 3 which 
operated towards the beginning of the century, 


and of which Geneva availed herſelf more than 


all the reſt of Europe. I mean, the excellent works 


which appeared, at that period, on the ſcience 


of government; a ſcience, which 'till then exiſted 


only in maxims ſcattered through the works of 


Tacitus, and ſome authors far beyond the reach 
of the vulgar. The firſt ſtudies of a free people, 


long agitated by frequent revolutions, muſt na- 


turally be turned to politics ; the citizens of 


Geneva boaſt, that it was amongſt them Monte ſ- 


quien received the earlieſt tribute of the applauſe. 
to juſtly his due. The better works of Yoltaire, 
and his reſidence in the neighbourhood, contri- 
buted equally to inſpire a general taſte for lite- 
rature; ſeveral of the Geneveſe ſoon roſe to the 
knowledge of intereſting and uſeful truths; and 


from the compariſon between their own liberty, 


and that of other nations, they derived freſh mo- 


tives for admiring and defending their own con- 
ſtitution. 


Spite of this happy change, the ſenate never 


once loſt fight of their projects. Whilſt the at- 


tention of the citizens was almoſt entirely en- 
groſſed by commerce, and the arts, the members 
of the ariſtocracy renewed their efforts, and art- 
fully contrived hidden reſources, even whilſt they 


appeared entirely taken un with the public good. 


The imminent danger of the republic in 174.3, 
during the invaſion of Savoy by the Spaniards, 


and, 100N after, the treaties which ſhe concluded 


2 ith 
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vith the court of France in 1749, and with the C H AP. 


king of Sardinia in 1154, were ſo many cauſes 
of diverſion to the thoughts of the citizens, and 
_ conſequently fo many temptations for the ſenate 

to abuſe the opportunity. | 


They had availed themſelves of this diverſion 
to perſecute the unfortunate Micheli, (c) and to 


propoſe to the general council a tax, intended to 
defray the expenſe of the fortifications of the 


June, 1 35 


1754. 


ſuburb of St. Gervaſe. It was on the refuſal of : 3th July. 


this tax that the diſcontent of the placemen burſt 
forth; they called the regulation of the media- 
tors © a partial teſtament, in which ſtrangers had 


been favoured to the diſheriſon of the children, 


„ who were reduced to the bare portion ſecured 
by ſettlement.” From hence-forward it was 
eaſy to ſee, that they laboured in ſecret to free 
themſelves from the edict of 1738. 


a 


(c) He had retired to Bern, where he juſtly complained 


that the edit of 1738, by which the degraded magiſtrates 
had been reeſtabliſhed, had not recalled him to his country. 
The ſenate of Geneva requeſted of the ſenate of Bern that 
they would have him arreſted, inſinuating to them (theſe are 
the expreſſions in the records) hat it would be ill-adviſed to 


{end him to Geneva, and that it was expected from their confe- 


derate aſfection as allies, that, if he were arreſted, they would 
heep him confined in one of their cafiles. In conſequence of 
their confederate affection, the ſenators of Bern cauſed Mi- 
cheli to be purſued to Zurich, Neufchatel and Bile . In this 
laſt town his papers were ſeized and ſent to the ſenate of 
Geneva, who ordered them to be unt in ſmall quantities, 
left it ſhould be taken notice of, as the records ſav. This 
ſeizure was not productive of any diſturbance in Geneva; 
| how could the citizens have ſuſpected that it was at the in- 
ſtigation of their own magiſtrates ? | 


The 


1750. 
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c HAP. - The firſt wound given to that ſalutary edict, 
Tt was the diſtinction of procedures into leſſer and 
greater; an alarming diſtinction, introduced by 
the ſenate, in -order to free themſelves from the 
obligation impoſed on them by the thirtieth (d) 
article, to grant to every perſon accuſed a copy 
of the proceedings, and the right of having his 
cauſe pleaded by an advocate. Theſe means of 
defence had been confirmed by the edict of 1738 
indiſcriminately to every perſon arraigned ; the ſe- 
nate however wreſted them from individuals 
charged with petty crimes, determining theſe in 
a ſummary way, without permitting the parties to 
have any knowledge of the depoſitions againſt 
them: they accompliſhed nearly the ſame end in 
criminal matters of higher nature, and induced 
moſt perſons accuſed not to claim the privileges 
of the thirtieth article, by giving them hopes of 
more expedition and lenity from the judges, If 
they truſted themſelves to their mercy. | 


It is d that, whilſt the ſenate were 
| thus diſengaging themſelves from the fetters with 
which the mediators of 1738 imagined they had 
wiſely reſtrained their paſſion for arbitrary ſway, 
the citizens of Geneva, thoſe very citizens who 
have been conſtantly accuſed of an over-jealous 

| vigi- 


vat —— 


4 ART. XXX. © In order nevertheleſs that the per- 
<« ſon accuſed may be the better enabled to defend te per 

<« he ſhall have a right to chooſe, if he or any perſon in his 
“ name require it, an advocate and an attorney, who, on 
„ pain of being ſtript of their gown, ſhall be obliged to 
„ ſerve him.... The procedure, being concluded, ſhall 
« be communicated to the advocate and attorney of the 
« defendant, as well as to both his aſſiſtants, a week beſore 
« ſentence be pronounced, if they require it, &c.” 
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vigllance, and repreſented as factious and tubu⸗ CHAP. 


lent, made however no public complaint againſt 
an innovation of ſo ſerious a nature in its conſe- 


quences to perſonal liberty. 


They gave another equally os proof of 
their wiſh not to diſturb public tranquillity, in the 
patience with which, during the ſpace of twenty- 
five years, they waited for the execution of the 
forty-ſecond (e) article, by which government 
was obliged to publiſh all the laws without ex- 
ception. This general code had been conſidered 
by the mediators as the moſt” certain means of 
directing the obedience of the citizens, and of 
ſecuring the lawful authority of the magiſtrates; ; 
but the latter, foreſeeing the mortal wound it 
would give to their arbitrary ſyſtem, were regard- 
leſs of the engagement they had fo lately con- 
tracted. When they were aſked by ſome citi- 
zens to fulfil it, they coldly adviſed them © 7 
© wnite the ſcattered edicts already printed, and to 
& collect them themſelves; as if it were true that 
they had all been printed, and as if that were 
complying with the order of the legiſlator! 


This is not all, the ſenate had availed them- 
ſelves of the firſt moments of inaction, by 
which the reconciliation of 1738 had been fol- 
| lowed, to make different regulations, whoſe au- 
thority — derived from the oh Por- 


8 


—— — 


(e) This article expreſſed : « That every perſon may be ac- 
« quainted with the laws of the ſtate, and therefore ſubmit 
to them with the greater readineſs, there ſhall be form- 
ed with all poſſible expedition, a general code, Prov 
containing all the edicts and regulations.” | 
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CH A P. er. "Since the excluſive right of n had 
| been conferred on the general council, it is evi- 
dent that no ſumptuary laws could be enacted 
in Geneva without its ſanction, and that, of all 
the laws, thoſe that came immediately under 
its juriſdiction, were ſuch as had a tendency to 
preſerve or alter the manners of the nation, 
that is to ſay, to alter the nation itſelf. The 
petty and grand councils notwithſtanding took 
the liberty to publiſh of their own private au- 
thority, and under the modeſt title of ordinances, 
January what were in reality ſimptuary laws. The ma- 
747. jority of the citizens, wearied by the preceding 
| troubles, and determined to oppoſe none but 
important encroachments, were not at firſt ſen- 
ſible of the very great danger of this uſur- 
pation, and did not remonſtrate againſt 1 it. 


But this violation was not only fatal from the 
wound it gave the edict of 1738, it had alſo 
more ſerious confequences with regard to the 
morals of the people and the introduction of 

luxury; for, as the ſumptuary laws were framed 
by the combination of the rich, it is eaſy. to 
conceive that it was their wiſh to encourage 
the progreſs of luxury, as a reſource of en- 
joyment or diſtinction for themſelves, and as 

the means of enervating the people, who in 
every country imitate the faſhions of the rich. 


j [4 x 
in 


Their attempt was but too ſucceſsful.; the 
ſimplicity of republican manners was ſtill pre- 
ſerved entire in the Helvetic cantons, yet was 
luxury making fo rapid a progreſs in Geneva, 
that, within a very few years, ſome citizens 
who had been abſent from their country, Were 
ſtrangers to its manners on their return. Some 


of 
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of the ariſtocratic 1 had contracted in France, CH AP. 


and introduced into the circles of their acquaint- 
ances, the haughty and ridiculous manners of 
French financiers: and if the national charac- 
ter was ſtill preſerved amongſt the claſs of ci- 
tizens, their manners however were become 
more ſoft, more elegant, and on that account 


leſs republican. This was perhaps the moſt 


fatal blow the ariſtocracy gave to the citizens 
liberty, and luxury is ſtill the moſt dangerous 


e they have to combat. 


Geneva! my county: 1 thou art but a cor- 


ner of the Earth, hardly perceptible to geo- 
graphers, thy virtues have deſerved the atten- 


tion of philoſophers, and thou mayeſt ſtill be 


proud of their encomiums. Remember that 
freemen who feel the imaginary wants of luxu- 


ry, have loſt already half their natural inde- 


pendence. Learn, that if deſpots ſow diviſion 
to enſure rule, ariſtocracy impoveriſhes, to 
render the people ſlaves to the rich. Geneva! 
Geneva ! However imminent the dangers that 
| ſurround thee, however numerous the thunder- 
| bolts of war that threaten thy ramparts, {ill 


mayeſt thou eſcape the impending calamities ; 


but if ſpeedily thou do'ſt not check the increaſe 
of luxury, be aſſured the time is not diſtant, 
when thou ſhalt offer to view nought but pa- 


laces and * mafters and ſlaves; ſlaves, that 
| will 
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_ CHAP. will not even regret the equality and liberty 


= which their anceſtors enjoyed (JF). 


CHAP. 


OY 


(/) When the author wrote theſe laſt lines, he was 
very far from foreſeeing that the court of Verſailles 
would perſiſt in effecting by armed force a revolution, 
which, without the neceſſity of treaſures or troops, ſoon- 
er or later, muſt have been accompliſhed by the gra- 
dual introduction of French manners. All is changed in 
Geneva, ſince ſhe no longer is a republic; her 1 
ſhould forget they ever were republicans, and the only 
means for the ariſtocratic faction to atone for their crime, 
is to puſh it to extremity: that is to ſay, to plunge their 
fellow- citizens ſtill deeper in luxury and corruption, and 
to obliterate, if poſſible, even the recollection of their 
former condition. There are deep afflictions that cannot 
be aſſuaged but by intoxication; there are diſorders for 


which no remedy is left but opium. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The 2 / reds of the public diſcontent—Of the re- 
fidence of J. J. Rouſſeau in Geneva, ſus writings, 


the decree againſt him, and his misfortunes —The 


ſentence of Pictet Ae erection of a tribunal with- 
: out ſyndics—The alarming aggrandizement of 
the Tronchin Family. | 


A D the able men at the head of affairs, CHAP: 
een contented with enervating the citizens by 


the introduction of luxury, had they continued 
the ſecret and flow encroachments that, for twen- 
ty years, they had carried on againſt the edict of 
1738; it is evident from every circumſtance, that 


they muſt have gradually tranſmitted to their chil> | 
dren the reins of areal ariſtocracy. But nothing 
proves more ſtrongly the danger of liſtening to 


the counſels of ambition, than the imprudence 
with which the ſenate repeatedly exerted ſtretches 
of authority, fit only to alarm the imagination of 


the citizens, at a time when encreaſe of know- 


ledge taught the public to plead for and ſupport 
their rights. „ 
Perſonal 
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- CHAP. Perſonal liberty was the firſt object of the ſe- 


* pected of having been concerned in a robbery, 


vere publicly dragged to priſon, without being 


nate's attack. Two merchants, unjuſtly ſuſ- 


allowed the privilege of being firſt brought be- 


fore the ſyndics, as was required by law. Some 


time after they were declared innocent, but they 
obtained no ſort of indemnification. One of 
them, (a) A. G. Binet, ruined by this ille- 


gal impriſonment, in vain exerted himſelf to 
engage the citizens to ſupport him againſt 
grievances, in which the ſafety of every indivi- 


dual was concerned: their ſilence deceived the 
ſenate with regard to the real diſpoſitions of the 
people, and they ventured on a career of which 


they had not ſufficiently meaſured the extent. 


F. J. Rouſſeau was come to Geneva to return to 
the proteſtant communion, from whence he had 


| ſtrayed through the folly of youthful days ſperit 
in romantic wandering. He ſtudied in the con- 
ſtitution of his country thoſe great principles of 


political economy, that he ſoon after diſplayed, 


and which encreaſed that celebrity ſo much la- 


mented by him towards the cloſe of his life. 
During a reſidence of ſome months at Geneva, 
he preferred the ſociety of private citizens to that 


of men in power, whoſe pomp and principles he 


held in deteſtation. His attachment to the peo- 
3 Pet _ ple, 


(a) I think it unneceſſary to ſubje& myſelf to the flaviſh 
uſe of My. before every proper name; as it would only 
lengthen the narration, and give the hiſtory the inſipid tone 
of a gazette. Tho' many perſons that are ſtill living be 
ſpoken of in the ſequel, the omiſſion of this inſignificant title 
cannot oftend them, as it ſhall be general. | 
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ple, the value he ſet on the title of citizen of CHAP. 


Geneva, the eſteem of his countrymen, his con- 
nection with the quondam deputy Deluc, his 
fondneſs for political equality, and his contempt 
for the rich, which he ſometimes carried too far, 
drew on him the hatred of the partiſans of ariſ- 
tocracy, who have been without doubt the real 
authors of all his misfortunes. : 


We have bow aſſured that they made ſeveral 
attempts to induce him to dedicate to the ſenate, 
his diſcourſe on the origin of the inequality condi- 
lions; but this great man perſevered in paying 
homage to the ſovereign of his country : the ex- 
tent of genius, the ſenſibility of diſpoſition diſ- 
played in his dedication, were admired by his 
enemies; but they never could forgive his refuſal, 
_the luſtre beſtowed on the ſovereignty of his fel. 
low citizens, or his efforts to eſtabliſn among 
them the liberty and ſevere virtue of republicans. 
It was whiſpered from that moment, that he was 
the inſtigator of ſedition already prepared in his 
ſocial contract. His view in that work, ſaid they, 
was to deſtroy government in general, and in particu- 
lar to. ſubvert that of Geneva. Thus, for having 
written a panegyric on his country's conſtitution, 
the. virtuous Rouſſeau was accuſed of wiſhing to 
ſubvert it, and became himſelf one of the fiiſt 
victims of the invaſions it had ſuffered from de- 


ſigning men. 


The a had been condemned, and a war- gth June 
rant iſſued by the parliament of Paris for ap- ”=n_ 


prehending its author; the magiſtrates of Geneva 
went further ſtil] : ks were the Emilius and the 


ecral contratl publiſhed, when the ſenate declared 
| M theſe 
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CHAP. theſe two writings raſh, ſcandalous, impious, tend- 


ing to ſubvert the chriſtian religion, and all govern- 


19th June nent; the two treatiſes were torn by the hands of 


1762. 


the common hangman ; and, by an unprecedented 


procedure, their abſent author, reſiding in France, 


outlawed in Paris, and whoſe work had been 
printed in Hollard with permiſſion, had a war- 
rant iſſued againſt his perſon in Geneva. 


On the day that this fatal ſentence was pro- 
nounced, the republic ſeemed covered with a vel] 
of darkneſs. Struck with an impreſſion of grief 
and ſurprize, the friends of Rouſſeau, that is al- 
moſt all the citizens, addreſſed each other, with 
tears in their eyes, © alas! what will become of 
„us, if the veneration with which one of our fel- 
*& low-citizens has inſpired us, renders him cri- 
* mina! in the eyes of our magiſtrates? What 
“are the new calamities with which they threaten 
us? Do they imagine that we have degene- 
“rated irom the virtues, or forgotten the wife 
« exhortations of our fore-fathers? Do they _ | 
to make us approve of their revenge, by maſk- 
ing their conduct with a fictitious reſpect for 
religion, whilſt they are preparing to trample 
it under foot? ... (b) 8 bp 


'The 


(5) One magiſtrate alone, the ſyndic Jallabert, led 


the opinion of the reſt, but was not liſtened to, it was pro- 


poſed, but ineffectually, by ſome of the ſenators, that the 


ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended for a time. One of them, 
| Dupan junior, on his return home, ſaid to his wife, with 
conſternation in his looks; © am much afraid that we 
* have prepared new misfortunes for the republic.” 
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The religious zeal with which the ſenate co- CHAP. 
loured this ſentence, was too ſlender an artifice II. | 
not to be ſeen through by moſt foreigners; it 
was known to all Europe that the men who burnt 
in Geneva the writings of Rouſſeau, publicly to- 
lerated within the walls of the ſame city, the im-. 
preſſion and ſale of Yoltarre's works in which the 
chriſtian religion is attacked at its very root; 
whilſt Rouſſeau was for lopping off ſome branches, 
only to give more vigour to the trunk. | 


Moreover this ſentence was equally contrary 
to the principle of juſtice, according to which it 
is not allowed to try a man in two different ſtates 
for the ſame offence; contrary to the rights 
of nature, which forbid condemnation without 

granting time for defence; contrary to the tole- 

ration, which had long before been eſtabliſhed in 

Geneva for works on the rights of man; and, in 
particular, contrary to the ſpirit of meekneſs and 
charity profeſſed by the proteſtant religion; a reli- 
gion, which far from forbidding a reſpectful exa- 
mination, wiſely recommends it to its diſciples. 
This is not all; to prepare chains for Rouſſeau, the ſe- 
nate of Geneva violated, with reſpect to him, the law 
which conferred on the court of conſiſtory (c) the 

firſt cognizance of religious offences; tis before. 
this tribunal ſays the law, that whoſoever ntters 
epinions contrary to the eftabliſhed religion muſt be 


(c) The conſiſtory is a tribunal chiefly compoſed of the 
paſtors of the city and country, and twelve laymen. This 
tribunal ſuperintends the inſpection of morals, and the ſup- 


port of the eccleſiaſtical police. | 
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c HAP. ſummoned ; if he ſubmits, let him be jolerated with- 
Il. out ſcandal or defamation, if he be obflinate, let him 
be reprimanded, Fc. (d) 


This law, the work of Calvin, was wiſely in- 
tended to prevent religion from becoming, in the 
hands of government, a means of oppreſſion. It 
was under this law Morelli had been tried two 
centuries before; and the apoſtle of toleration 
deſerved at leaſt that degree of reſpect from his 
| country as to prevent her, in order to diſgrace 
Wo him, from trampling upon her laws, her cuſtoms 
i and every principle of juſtice. The aMiction of 
| Rouſſeau, the indignation of all Europe, and the 
| conſternation of his patriotic fellow-citizens, at 
| this unjuſt decree, are already ſufficiently known. 


Let it not be imagined, however, that this 
reſolution was taken in one of theſe moments of 
delirium, againſt which even the moſt virtuous 
governments cannot be always on their guard. 
Could we but ſearch into the records of revenge, 
we ſhould perhaps diſcover, that the partiſans of 
ariſtocracy in Geneva were the very men who 
ſuggeſted to the parliament of Paris that ſtroke 
of intolerance, which they ſhewed ſuch eagerneſs 

to imitate; at leaſt, the manner in which they 
prepared their decree, the ſtretches of authority 
| ne e 


am 


(4) Eccleſiaſtical ordinances, art. 88, 
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with which they ſupported it, (e) and the perſe- CHAP. 


cutions with which the unfortunate Rouſſeau was 


thenceforward chaſed from place to place, leave 


us no room to doubt. | 


An event, to which his ſentence gave riſe, had 
alſo a conſiderable influence on the ſucceeding 
_ troubles. Pictet, a citizen of an ancient and diſ- 
ſtinguiſhed family, cenſured, in a letter addreſſed 
to one of his friends, ſome paſſages in the /ac:al 


contract; but he condemned in far ſtronger terms 


the decree of the ſenate againſt its author; which 
he attributed to the intereſt of the Tronchin fa- 
„„ . fi milly, 


(e) Rouſſeau's relations demanded from the ſenate a copy 


| of the decree; it was refuſed, and we may judge how 
_ alarming theſe dark proceedings muſt have been to the citi- 


zens 1 | 

Another proceeding no leſs alarming was the injuſtice 
done to Bardin the bookſeller. Before the condemnation 
of the Emilius, a magiſtrate of police aſked him, if he did 
not expect that work? Bardin replied that he had ſome 
copies on the way; the magiſtrate ſummoned him to give 
notice whenever he ſhould receive them. The bookſeller 
punctually obeyed the order; but how was his honeſty re- 
warded? The ſenate ſeized on his copies, refuſed to pay 


for them, and thus exhibited in their own conduct an ex- 
ample of the injuſtice which they had been employed to 


puniſh. 
Nothing leſs than the indignation even of the 1 
of the ſenate was ſufficient to to make them do ju 
Was on a repreſentation of the citizens that they at laſt 
conſented to pay for the books, and they had then the bold- 


neſs to advance as a principle; that no matter of private in- 


tereſt ſhould be the ſubject of a public repreſentation. This 
expreſſion alone, is ſufficient to charaQerize the ariſtocratic 
faction of Geneva, we know not of any thing equal 
to it even in the annals of deſpotiſm. 


ice. It 
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mily, and to their complaiſance for Poltaire, jea- 
lous of Rouſſeau's reputation. 


In a ſhort time ſeveral manuſcript copies of 
this letter were circulated through the city. Eve- 
ry tribunal will have its decrees reſpected : the 


ſenate of Geneva, exaſperated at ſuch a cenſure, 


were Preparing for revenge, when Filet, in hopes 


of warding off the blow, declared to the ſyndics 


that he was the author of the . _ was ſorry | 
for having written it. 


This . Ja to his confeſſion, 3 
mined the Tronchin family to arraign his conduct. 
This family, devoted to France, wherethey were 
already lay ing the foundation of the credit to which 


they aſpired, were trying every means to lord it 


in Geneva. Two of the family were members 
of the ſenate, and a third had recently been 
elected attorney general (). This laſt was par- 
ticularly formidable by the influence which his 
knowledge had acquired him, by the ſtile of 
grandeur which his fortune enabled him to ſup- 
port, and above all by his abilities. 


It was he that Jenonneed to the ſenate, the 


ſocial contract, and his honor appeared engaged to 
ſupport the ſentence he had dictated : his tamily 


was triumphant : Pt&et was condemned to pri- 
fon, to aſk pardon of the fenate, and to ſuffer a 


| Jer S Menon of all his — rights. 


This 


* — — JT ** —— — 


— 


(/)) He was one of the ſenators degraded in 1754. 
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This ſentence gave riſe to an intereſting queſ- C 9 P. 
| 


tion. The two families concerned in the affair 
had extenſive connexions: when a criminal tri- 
bunal was to be formed, the four ſyndics, as be- 
ing too near of kindred, were found exception- 
able; and, ſpite of the fundamental law and the 


edict of 1738, by which it was decreed that, 


« the ſyndics and council ſhall be judges, as 


% formerly, in all criminal caſes,” Piet was 
tried by a council without ſyndics, that is to ſay, 
preſided by magiſtrates who had not been 


elected by the general council. 


It is viſible that the ſenate purſued more than 
ever their old ſyſtem of conferring on their own 
body, which was independent of the people, the 
authority of the four ſyndics, who were depen- 
dent on the people: *tis for that reaſon it was of 
conſequence to public liberty, to preſerve to 
theſe four heads of the community powers of 
ſuch a nature that they might, when nedeſſary, 
be rendered reſponſible for the conduct of the 


councils (9. 


— 
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(g) The queftion on the prefidency of the ſyndies was the 
more important, as it had an immediate analogy with cri- 
minal juriſprudence, which, in Geneva, is entirely at the diſ- 
cretion of the judges. The conſtitution, by acknowledging 
no tribunal without ſyndics, had rendered the preſidents 


changeable, and by that means tempered the too formida- 


ble influence of the ſenate's judiciary power : the means, 
though inadequate to the purpofe, ws oy however to the 
citizens worthy of being preſerved. But becauſe they 
would not ſuffer the authority of the ſyndics, whom they 
elected, to paſs into the hands of the ſenate, that was not 
elected by them, they were accuſed of wiſhing to concentre 


the 


ww. 5 
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© = P. The ſenate ſupported their argument by that 
chapter of the civil edict, which regulates the 
cChallenge of judges, alſo by the law of uſage. 
This gave riſe to a queſtion with regard to the 
force that uſages ſhould have. They may be 
_ & conlulted, ſaid the citizens, when the law is 
“ filent, but nat to give ſanction to abuſes ; for 
| © in 


—— 


the whole government in the perſons of the four ſyndics. 

A wretched government, (ſaid the partiſans of the ſenate) 

* the very idea of which is frightful; a povernment, that 

« would join to the tempeſts of anarchy all the florms of oli- 

6 garchy, and in which, under the name of ſyndics, four ſlaves 

«© of a few demagogues, inſolent towards their equals, cring- 

« ing to their maſters, would gall with their own chains all 
« the reſt of the citizens.” PoPULarR LETTERS. 


Spite of theſe eloquent declamations, the citizens remon- . 

france was grounded on propriety, on the edi&t of 1738, 

and the ancient law, forbidding thoſe who are not ſyndics 

to pronounce ſentence, much leſs to preſide. © Our conſtitu- 
tion, ſaid they, annually depoſits the whole authority in 
a the hands of the four new ſyndics. Where there are no 

* ſyndics, there is no authority, no ſenate, no council. 

„Therefore when the ſyndics are ſpoken of, the edict 

* ſpeaks of their power, when the ſenate is mentioned, it 

« ſpeaks of their duty. 355 | | 


The citizens did not however go as far as Micheli: for he 
had advanced that the ſyndics could do all by themſelves, 
whereas the citizens only maintained that nothing could be 
done without them, becauſe hey, ſaid the citizens, are the 
miniſters of the democracy, the heads of the executive 

power, and the neceſſary preſidents of all the councils, to 
which they communicate the coercive power. In fine, as 
in the caſes wherein the four ſyndics were exceptionable, the 
civil law appeared really in contradiction with the political 
edict, the citizens demand was (imply this, that the gene- 
ral council ſhould be convened to ele a ſyndic ad aum, 
that is for the immediate purpoſe, or to reconcile the two | 
laws which appeared contradictory. How neceſſary it 
was that the ſenate ſhould not be permitted to interpret 
them may be eaſily conceived. | 
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in that caſe it would be urging violation and C H AP. 
* ſupporting it by itſelf MW. RE 


Theſe new pretenſions did not leſſen the effect 
which had been produced by the extreme ſeve- 
rity of Hidlet's ſentence. The citizens were 
daily improving in their knowledge of the con- 
ſtitution, and were by this time become really 
worthy of liberty: the unjuſt fate of their illuſ- 
trious countryman Rouſſeau, and the ſucceſs of 
his enemies in procuring his expulſion from. the 
canton of Bern, rendered his perſecutors ſtill 
more odious to the people. The erection of a 
tribunal without ſyndics, and above all the pre- 
tenſion of making uſage paramount to law, made 
the ſenate appear in a light ſtill more deteſtable: 
the citizens at length determined to let them ſee 

the public diſcontent, and their diſpleaſure was 

= | mani-, 


—_——kK 


(5) Undoubtedly nothing could be more dangerous than 
to ſtart a queſtion of ſuch delicacy, but, once ſtarted, no- 
thing was more eſſential than to illuſtrate it in a republic 

where the people were jealous of. their laws, and where 
many principal inſtitutions had no other foundation than 
uſage conſecrated by length of time. The magiftrates ad- 
vanced that length of uſage could aboliſh conſtituti- 
onal laws ; the citizens on their ſide maintained that the laws 
were a ſacred truſt, and that thenceforward nothing could 
have permanency, if abuſive uſage might ariſe in ſilence, 
ſubſiſt with impunity, be confirmed and legalized by lapſe of 


time. 


This queſtion was diſcuſſed in excellent anonymous wri- 
tings; but, whether the matter were exhauſted, or that 
the citizens were not yet aware of the very great influence 

of that queſtion on all the reſt, they neglected to make it the 
| ſubje& of a public memorial, and we fhall ſee that the 
edi& by which it was followed, did not remove this ſource 
of diſſenſion. | 


K 
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CHAP. manifeſted on the occaſion - of re · electing the 
1 * , attorney general Tronchin (i). He was re-elected 


| Nov. ; 
1762. 


it is true, but there were four hundred votes 
againſt him, and the citizens ſoon learned by 
experience, that to ſhew an impotent reſent- 
ment, eſpecially againſt a man, whoſe 1 | 
ples, abilities and intereſt are formidable, 1 
only the way to provoke hatred. 


It may he ſaid of this magiſtrate, that, had 
he appeared on a ſtage ſuited to his ambition, 
he would have difplayed his genius in a manner 
advantageous to mankind : but, by a caprice of 
fortune, caſt on the limited theatre of a ſmall 
republic, inftead of exerciſing his talents for the 
ſupport of the conſtitution already eſtabliſhed, 


he attempted to frame a new one, and was miſ- 


faken in the reſources of the people he attacked. 


He may be compared to thoſe inflammable li- 


quors, which, wanting room to exerciſe their elaſ- 
ticity, burſt with fury the narrow vaſe m which 


=: dog are confined. 


— Y Ali. 4 ** * — 
— 


— 


(i) The attorney genes EY is the attorney of the wb the 
guardian of orphans, the general advocate in criminal 
cauſes, and the particular defender of the people's rights. 
They are eleQed for three years by the general council, 


which, at the expiration of that period, may confirm them 


for the ſame length of time. 


0 K 


CHAPTER III. 


Rouſſeau's abdicatiom—T he attempts of the friends 
| zo peace to obtain juſtice for him—The ſenate's oh. 
linate refiftance—The firſt repreſentations of the 


citizens—T heir conſequences. 
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Ro USSEAU juſtly accuſed his country C 2 P. 


of having violated her engagements with him, 
and determined to diſſolve the ties which bound 


him to her (a). The ſolemn abdication which 


he then made of his title of citizen of Geneva, 
was to his enemies a triumph, but the patriotic 


Part 


— —— — 


* 


(a) 1 have left nothing untried,” ſaid he, in his let- 


ter of abdication to the firſt ſyndic, © to gain the affecti- 
ons of my countrymen; my endeavours could not have 


been more unſucceſsful. I am willing to gratify them 


« even in their hatred : the only remaining ſacrifice I 


have now to make, is that of a name I held ſo dear. 


* But, Sir, tho' I am become an alien to my country, 
<« ſhecannot become indifferent to me. I remain attach- 
« ed to her by the tendereſt remembrance, and I for- 


„ get only the wrongs I have received from her. May 


„ ſhe ever profper, and ſee her glory encreaſe ; may ſhe 
% abound in citizens better, and above all happier, than 
* KK: 
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part of his countrymen regretted bitterly not 
having proteſted with vigour againſt his ſentence. 
Some of them, before they proceeded to any 


other meaſures, "a their utmoſt endeavours 


dents C b). 


to induce the ſenate to let drop of itſelf the fa- 
tal decree iſſued againſt the author of the Emr-. 
lius, and to allow him a ſhort, but undiſturbed 
reſidence in his country. The magiſtrates re- 


jected with haughtineſs even the idea of this in- 


dulgence, and the citizens could no longer 
defer undertaking a public defence of their il- 
luſtrious countryman. They at length united 
to the number of forty to demand a revocation 


of his ſentence, and redreſs for the grievances 


that have been mentioned with regard to impri- 
ſonments, and the tribunals without Undics. 


The ſenate's anſwer to this repreſentation was 
fraught with principles at which the citizens were 
juſtly alarmed. They loſt no time in confuting 
them in a ſecond repreſentation, more exten- 
five, ſupported by better arguments, and in 
which they ſpoke in a leſs deciſive tone than in 
the former; for peace ſake, they reduced their 
demands to this one, that the ſentences and im- 
priſonments, againſt which they had remonſtrat- 
ed, ſiould never in future be quoted as Prece- 


„ | Unfor- 


— 


(% This repreſentation was drawn up in the moſt re- 
ſpectful terms. The magiſtrates may fall into involun- 
« tary infringements of the laws; but the citizens well 
« know that, altho' ſuch infringements may authorize 
« remonſtrance, they do not diffolve- the ties of grati- 
* tude, due to the fathers of the country, We ſhall 

| therefore 


or E 


Ute this moderation was miſtaken CH AP. 
fn weakneſs. We ſhall be unſhaken in our re- III., 
ſolution, replied the ſenate two days after, we hall _ 
make no change in the execution of the provifional 
power, and in the order of criminal powers, becauſe 
Such ee would be fatal to the republic. 


The ſenate, by anſwering in ſo abſolute a 
tone to this new repreſentation, forgot them- 
ſelves ſo far as to diſdain to combat the argu- 
ments contained in it. The citizens were exaſ- 
perated at this abrupt and contemptuous refuſal 
on account of the alarming conſequences reſult- 
ing from it. What will become of our con- 
« ſtitution, what will become of ourſelves, ſaid 
© they; if the councils have it in their power to 
«© ſubſtitute their own explanation of the laws 
„to the laws themſelves? Would not this pre- 
< tended power of anſwering negatively deſtroy 
our right of repreſentation ? Would it not exalt 
our magiſtrates into real legiſlators, and render 
" adminiſtration judge of Its own acts © "_- 


| New repreſentations were only followed by 
new refuſals, to which the ſenate at length ad- 
ded an explanation of their pretenſion to the 
nega- 


ay therefore never ceaſe declaring that we reſpe& and 

„honor our magiſtrates who have only labour af- 

ter labour, and who watch night and day for the 

« happineſs of the republic. What people ever repre- 

* ſented their grievances and defended their rights with . 
« more moderation and reſpect? | 


174. 
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CHAP. negative right (c). They advanced that if. on 


examination they diſapproved of a repreſentati-. 
on, it conſequently fell to the ground: à ſa- 
cred principle, added they, which the council has 
fworn to maintain, and which they will maintain 


as long as they ſhall keep their (eats. 


It was then the citizens felt the neceſſity of 


uniting againſt this pretended negative right, 


which they confidered as a monſter ready to 


| Auguſt 
20, 1763. 


ſwallow up the conſtitution. After an ineffec- 
tual combat, they diſcontinued their repreſenta- 
tions, and went to the number of ſeven hun- 
dred to declare to the firſt ſyndic, that, what- 
ever were the ſenate's reſolution, they would no lon- 
ger hold themſelves obliged to anſwer, becauſe their 
defiſting could never weaken repreſentations found- 


ed on law; that they confidered and would conſider 


their repreſentations as ſubſiting in full validity, 
until the ſenſe of the laws on which they were 
founded fhould be determined by the feveret gn coun- 


ci 


Tho' the ſenate had thrice varied in their an- 
ſwers on the ſyſtem of impriſonment, they loudly 
declared that they would remain unſhaken in 
their firſt refuſals, and Rm ons themſelves 


behind 


* 


— 


60 This negative rich. was a right which the ſenate 
pretended to of anſwering in the negative to repreſenta- 
tions of the citizens founded on grievances, inſtead of lay- 
ing them before the general council. The partiſans of 
government and of this ſyſtem were, and are ful, I, called by 
the name of »epatives. Thoſe who diſputed it with the 
ſenate were named repreſeniunts. As theſe titles are by 
no means offenſive to either of the parties, I ſhall make 
uſe of them for di ſtinction lake, | 


rr n 


behind the ſixth article of the edict of 1738, CH 3 


from which they pretended they derived a 
er of throwing out the repreſentations o 
citizens, by barely anſwering here 1s o neceſſi- 


ty. 


It is evident that the firſt allen had given 
riſe to one of far greater importance; a queſ- 
tion, which ſhook the conſtitution to its founda- 
tion, and alarmed the friends of liberty with an 
| apprehenſion that the period of its ruin was not 
remote. Whilſt they were waiting for the time 

of the elections, to expreſs their diſcontent in a 

more advantageous manner than the preceding 
year, the ſenate were conſtantly. taking every 
meaſure that could enſure ſucceſs to the great 
pretenſions they had juſt ſtarted, and by which 
from henceforth, this ſmall ſtate was divided 
into two parties, each of which had its leaders, 
its principles, Its manners, and, it may be ſaid, 
its laws. 


At this RIOT the attorney general Tronchin 
publiſhed the Letters from the Country, a ſpecies 
of political romance, in which he ſupported his 
reaſoning by arguments, drawn from the hiſtory 
of ancient and modern republics, and repreſent- 
ed the conftitution of Geneva as fo well regu- 
lated, and the equilibrium of power fo admira- 
bly balanced, that it was impoſſible for the 
ſenate to abuſe the negative right. This able 
advocate pleaded the cauſe of government with 
all the brilliancy and lively concern that ardent 
wiſhes inſpire; but at leaſt he pleaded in a ſtile 
of wiſdom and moderation, that has never ſince 

been ſufficiently imitated. 
Theſe 


ih 
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CH A P. Theſe letters were the work of a comprehen- 
five and perſuaſive underſtanding, yet in ob- 
ſerving him turn and wind the conſtitution to his 
will, it was not difficult to diſcern that he ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of liberty nothing but an 
arbitrary power, againſt the exceſſes of which 
he oppoſed no barrier. This production, in 
which the reſources of a brilliant imagination, 
and the allurements of a moſt enchanting ſtile 
made even foreigners forget the dryneſs of the 
ſubject, was ſcattered with ſuch profuſion in other 
countries, that it was eaſy to perceive it was in- 
tended chiefly to court their approbation, and 
that meaſures were taken even then to make 
them arbiters of the n. queſtion that had 
1 been ſtarted. 8 


This work was conſidered by the ſenate 
as the palladivm of the conſtitution; and the 
public encomiums they laviſhed on the author, 
betrayed but too well their intention of conſecrat- 
ing his political opinions, and making them, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, ſerve as a 
goſpel to their body. The Repre/entants felt the 
neceſlity of anſwering it, and refuting the au- 
thor's arguments, by explaining ſeveral facts on 
which he reſted them. To accompliſh their pur- 
Poſe, a thorough dy of the hiſtory of Gene- 

va was neceſſary. 


2 
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Im their ſearch after materials, the citizens diſ- 
covered variations between the written and the 
printed edicts; they demanded a warrant for hav- 


ing the original _ depoſited in chancery, in 
| order 
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order to compare them together. Can it be be- C HAP. 


lie ved that deſpotiſm went fo far as to refuſe this; 


that is to ſay, to refuſe communicating to the 


members of the general council the acts of their 
own body? | ES. 


At length, a year after the appearance of the 


III. 


lelters from the country, J. J. Vieuſſeux and A. De 


Luc publithed an anſwer to them. Their writing 


contained rather a candid expoſition of the facts 
that Tronchin had urged in favor of his theſis, 
than a regular ſyſtem; theſe two citizens were 


juſtly of opinion that the moſt effectual and at the 


ſame time the eaſieſt defence they could make, 


was to preſent a ſimple hiſtorical view of the en- 
croachments of the councils on the people's 


rights (4). I. | 


About this period were ſpread through Europe 

the letters from the mountain, by J. J. Rouſſeau, a 
Work, which deſerves to be admired for its gene- 
ral principles, and the cloſeneſs of its reaſoning. 
It muſt however be acknowledged that he ſome- 


times errs in circumſtantial details, becauſe he 


was not in poſſeſſion of particular facts. The en- 
8 „5 lightened 


— 


— 


| (4) Of all the productions that appeared during the diſ- | 


turbances, this gave the moſt uneaſineſs to the ſenate. 
Their regiſters prove that they conſidered it as more dan- 
gerous than even the letters from the mountain. Amongſt 


Other paſſages they were deeply wounded by the follow- 
ing: the petty council ſeldom acts through ignorance; if its 


members give room for the charge of real grievances, it is be- 


cauſe they chooſe to do ſo. This ſtroke, too ſevere in reality, 


demonſtrates how much the people's ſpirits were ſoured 
from day to day. Fo. | 
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1 lightened part of the Geneveſe are at this day 

| , ſenſible that, had he been ſupplied with proper | 

| materials, he might have compoſed a better wor; 

but ſuch as it is, it muſt be confidered as a maſ- 

terly ſketch. It was a conſiderable advantage to 

the citizens to have had a defender like Rouſſeau ; 

he alone could remove the chaos, into which 
 Tronchin had plunged the conſtitution, to make 
his attack with the more ſucceſs. This excellent 

work was read with avidity, and gave freſh cou- 

rage to the deſponding citizens; the number of 

the repreſentants encreaſed from day to day; they 

were in hopes that at the approaching election 

they would be ſufficiently numerous in the gene- 

ral council, to bring the ſenate back to republican 
principles, 'by teſtifying the diſcontent of the _ 

PH; in refuſing to elect W | 


The ſenate, through a real or pretended fear 
of this refuſal, appeared to leave no means un- 
tried to prevent it: their partiſans ſucceeded (e) 
in their endeavours, - by painting in alarming co- 
lours to the people the fatal conſequences that 
might attend their reſolution, but particularly by 
giving them hopes that their principal grievances 
would 


lt. 


(e) It was not however without the one exertions, 
We may judge of it by the number of votes. 


Turretini, - 681 

Buiſſon,— 8 739 | _ 
Gallatin, - 683 | 
ET ET © 

New Election, 605 


It is neceſſary that the reader ſhould obſerve it was ; this 
laſt line, called the line of new election, which was croſſed by 
ſuch of the electors as called for new candidates. 
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would be redreſſed. Flattered by theſe pleaſing CHAP. 
expectations, the citizens reſolved to elect ſyndics, * | 
and had the greater hopes that this would be a 
year of reconciliation and peace, as the ſenate th Jan: 
had engaged themſelves to the venerable com- 1765. 
pany ſ0 accelerate this defirable work. : - 
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iſt Feb. 
1765. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Jentate, inſtead of reftoring peace to the repub- 


lic, publicly announce their determination to reſign. 
their places—The delicate ſituation of the citizens 
Voltaire makes ſome efforts to reconcile the tu %, 
 parties—T he ſenate inform him that they will not 
liften to any negotiation. 


#2 H E promiſes made by the partiſans of the 
ſenate, and the engagements of the latter to the 
clergy, were too authentic to admit of open vio- 

lation. They therefore appeared, immediately 
on the cloſe of the elections, to be employed 

about a negotiation. But whether this were only 
a deception, by which the heads of the ſenate 
were in hopes to ſatisfy the inconſiderable num- 


ber of ſenators who inclined to the ſide of the 


people; or that the majority of that body ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be ſeduced by a falſe point of 
honor; this deliberation aſſumed inſenſibly a dif- 
ferent form, and, inſtead of really taking pains 
to effectuate a wiſe reconciliation, the ſenate de- 
termined to think previouſly of meaſures to 
reſtore the honor of the councils, injured, as they 
= : | ſaid, 


by 


oO F GENEVA, — _ 


| faid, he the imputations caſt on them i in different CHAP. 
publications. IV. ö 


The meaſure which they then propoſed was to 
reſign to the people the reins of government. 
This theatrical ſtroke, which they had long had 
in agitation, muſt, as they imagined, bring on 
anarchy, whereby the citizens would be con- 
ſtrained, either to receive a foreign mediation, or 
to purchaſe peace at the expence. of their rights. 


2 This ſtrange propoſition for diſſolving go- 
vernment, unparalleled in the hiſtory of repub- 
lics, had met with a warm oppoſition in the ſenate. 
Thoſe who were againſt it declared, © that by 
having ſubmitted themſelves to be rezelected by 
th- grand council, they had engaged to re- 
« main in their places ; that it was the duty of 
e the magiſtrates to be firm in adverſity, and 
© not to quit the helm in the midſt of the tem- 

« peſt.” They remonſtrated to the ſenate, 
that ſuch a ſts ep threw them into entire depen- 
“ dence on the people, that, beſides, ſuch a deter- 
« mination would expoſe the ſtate to anarchy, or 
40 oblige them to have recourſe to a new media- 
ce tion, and that whatever could tend to introduce 
« a meaſure ſo dangerous to the independence of 


« the republic ſhould be carefully avoided” (a).“ 


&& 


But thoſe who were long wiſhing for this ſecond 
_ mediation artfully repreſented “ that the honor. 
of the ſenate. required this reſolution, that it 5 
« would intereſt foreigners in their favor, that it | 
* would 


— 


(a) ExtraQts from 1 e of the ſenate of the firſt 
of Farne 1765. 
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< would terrify the citizens, and make them ac- 
4 cept of ſome conceſſions that might then be 
5 propoſed with more dignity.” This laſt hope 
brought over the members of the oppoſition ; all 
that they could obtain of the ſenate- was, to in- 
duce them to adopt a vague manner of expreſſing 
their offer of reſignation. ; 


| Aﬀeer this deliberation, the ſenate, having con- 


vened the grand council, declared, © that, 


cc 


diſhonored, and diſgraced by accufations of the 
moſt ſerious nature, they were ready to reſign 
the adminiſtration into more fortunate hands, 
< unleſs the citizens declared that they conſidered 
<& the ſenate as an aſſembly of good and faith- 
ful magiſtrates.” . 


The reader will perhaps be aſtoniſhed that the 
citizens did not embrace this opportunity to dry 


uß the ſource of all their misfortunes, by letting 


the ſenate reform itſelf. Such was the opinion of 


many of the repreſentants, who juſtly conſidered this 


ſcene as an indecent farce, and foreſaw that the 
ſenate would endeavour to abuſe the declaration 


they demanded ; but, on the other fide, other 


citizens, no leſs enlightened, were alarmed at the 
conſequences of the ſtep that the ſenate had ta- 
ken, and repreſented that to accept their abdi- 
cation would be falling into the ſnare, and open- 
ing a door to the mediation which it was the with 
of the ſenate to introduce at all events (5). 


Delicate 


(3) It was even thought there was authentic information 


that this offer had been made in concert with the court of 
1 France 


O77 GETS: 


Delicate indeed was the ſituation of the-citi- C mY „ 
zens. To comply with the ſenate's demand., 


was in appearance diſavowing their grievances 
and conſequently renouncing their demands for 
redreſs. To refuſe, was expoſing the ſtate to 
the dangers of anarchy, was incurring the im- 
putation of having voluntarily obſtructed the 
reconciliation, which was promiſed by the ſenate 
in ſo poſitive a manner. Theſe conſiderations 
and this laſt aſſurance ſtaggered thoſe weak men, 
_ whoſe puſillanimity ever paſſes for prudence ; 

they repreſented that the meaſure deſired by 
the ſenate would infallibly put a period to the 
criſis; and they brought over the majority by 
conjuring them to make the firſt advances to ob- 
tain peace. The generality imagined they per- 
ceived the proſpect of that in the act ſolicited by 
the ſenate, and if the citizens can be condemned 
for having acceded to the views of the ſenators, 
their conduct, imprudent as it was, will at leaſt 
atteſt in every age the wiſhes of the people for 
a a ſpeedy reconciliation. 

It was neceſſary for them however to find a 
qualifying meaſure, that would ſatisfy govern- 
ment, and endanger as little as poſſible the rights 
of the people. A public writing, which they 
| were 


France, and that this court had already diſpatched orders 

to its reſident to interpoſe immediately after the ſenate's re- 
ſignation, on pretence of preventing the anarchy by which 
it would have been followed. It 1s certain that a ſenator 
having announced the ſenate's reſolution to lord Stanhope, 
and this nobleman having replied, your body then will at 
all events have a foreign mediation, the magiſtrate acknow- 
ledged that it was their real. deſign in the meaſure they 


had taken. „„ 
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CHAP. were preparing, happily furniſhed them with the 


means ; the citizens, on the very day that the 


ſenate had announced their reſolution, were ready 
7th Feb. to lay before them a new repreſentation: they 


1765. 


5 


44 


46 


determined, on the ſpot, to add to it the decla- 


ration of confidence deſired by the ſenate, but 
ſtill to perſiſt in demanding a redreſs of griev- 
ances (c). | 


It may eaſily be judged that ſuch a turn was 
by no means ſatisfactory to government. It ap- 
pears that the ſecret view of adminiſtration was 


to engage the citizens to aſk as expediencies what 


they claimed as rights. Had they been able to 
inſinuate that meaſure, the advantage of the citi- 
Zens was gone; theſe expediencies would have 
only been looked upon as innovations, and it is 
well known what has been in all times the fate 
of a people lovers of innovations. : 


| Hitherto, 


ERIE 


(c) They referred to the anſwer to the letters from the 
country, and to their repreſentations of the 8th of Auguſt. 
„The citizens and burghers, ſaid they, had a pleaſure in 
publicly declaring that they honored the magnificent 
council, and that each of its members was deſerving 
their entire eſteem, reſpect and confidence. Ever ani- 
mated with the ſame ſentiments, they renew theſe decla- 
rations and proteſtations, perſuaded that the magnificent 
council, actuated by the deſire of contributing to the 
welfare of the country, and in order to put a period 
to their grievances, will come to the following reſolu- 
tion: “that the demands of the people with regard to the 
* decree ified againſt Rouſſeau, oe OI pronounced hy 
* the tribunals without ſyndics and the 'impriſonments ſhall 
s be allowed.” | | | ; ö 
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Hitherto, the ſenate had not dared to give a looſe C H AP. 
to their indignation againſt % anſwer to the let 
ters from the country, and Rouſſeau's laſt work. - 
Will it be credited? They availed themſelves of 12th Feb. 
the pacific proceedings, to iſſue againſt theſe two 


_ writings a declaration, (d) that evidently proved 
| how far they were from ſoliciting through =——_— | 
| | 0 


cc 


— 
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« Their lordſhips have ſeen with indignation the 


frightful tiſſue of calumnies vented againſt the petty 
council, in a book entitled: letters written from the moun- 


tain, by F. F. Rouſſeau. | | 
« Tt repreſents the country as groaning under oppreſſion. 
It deſcribes the council as an aſſembly of tyrants, aiming. 


at ſupreme authority, even from the infancy of the re- 


ublic ; one while ſervilely, at another with open bold- 


neſs, ſuitable to their views or the circumſtances of the 


times; exerciſing the ſevereſt deſpotiſm ; deſtroying that 
liberty which they ought to defend; erecting a tremen- 
dous ſtate mquiſition ; pronouncing againſt the citizens 
numberleſs unjuſt and even atrocious 7 


vanced | 


« Superior to theſe ſcandalous imputations, the council 
has diſdained to ſtigmatize them in the uſual forms of 


juſtice, too diſproportioned to their enormity. 


The publication of this monſtrous production was ra- 


pidly followed by that of another work, (the anſwer to 
the letters from the country) in which the council is re- 


proached in the moſt unjuſt manner, the moſt offenſive 


expreſſions made uſe of, facts boldly miſrepreſented, and 


a {yſtem of government plainly avowed, utterly ſubver- 


five of the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by law. A ſyſtem, 
which, undoubtedly contrary to the intention of thoſe 
who would have embraced it, would be an inexhauſtible 


ſource of diſſenſion, and at length cauſe the entire deſ- 
+ traction of the republic.“ | 


| entences. And it 
is in the name of liberty, under the language of virtue and 
under the maſk of truth that ſo many impoſtures are ad- 
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CHAP. of peace the teſtimonies of confidence which 


IV. 


had been granted by the people. 


ean-while the ſenate had engaged to purſue 


the moſt proper means to ſatisfy the citizens, and 


appeared to make it their ſerious buſineſs. They 
began by acknowledging with the citizens that, 
in conformity with the edict of 1738, the tax on 


30 March certain foreign wines ought, ſeveral years ſince, 


1705. 


1765. 


to have been diſcontinued ; they requeſted a fur- 
ther continuance of it from the general council; 
but, as they alledged no motive for ſuch continu- 
ance, it was rejected. 8 


4 as the ſenate diſcuſſed each of the 
other grievances, their alarms appeared to encreaſe 
with regard to the conſequences attending the 
ſlighteſt redreſs. Their regiſters preſent a moſt 


March 6 fingular ſpectacle, they ſeem to prove that they 


began this new diſcuſſion with an intention of 
redrefſing many of the grievances complained 
of, and that, aſter having reviewed the whole, 
they took, inſenſibly, a reſolution to perſiſt in 


their former refuſals. Thus vanithed the hopes 


which the citizens had been made to conceive with 
regard to their proceeding. The ſenate's refuſal 


Was anticipated by the Popular Letters, a work, by 


which the reſuſal was preceded. This new 
writing was the production of warm friends to 
the ariſtocracy ; they openly renewed in it the 
{ſtem of the letters from the country and employed 
at once againſt the repre/entaats the arms of elo- 
quence and ridicule. However, ſo great was the 
ſatisfaction of the mag;:ſtracy, that ſeveral mem- 
bers of the grand council publicly thanked the 
authors. The Pg, announced by this pub- 

heation 
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lication was ſoon verified ; the ſenate declared CHAP. 


that they could not comply with the citizens defires, 
without * the conſtitution. 


It was eaſy and even uſeful for them to ſpeak 
in a patriotic tone in this recent refuſal. It was 


to be tranſmitted to foreign ſtates, and if private 


individuals ever plead to diſadvantage againſt 


power, how much more unfavourable was the 


ſituation of the citizens now become, when this 


Power. was repreſented as that of the tendereſt 


of fathers! . 


"Fae regiſters of the ſenate mention an anec- 
dote, which deſerves to be related. It is well 
known that the ſituation of Geneva, the repute 


— 


of her inhabitants, and the religious toleration 


enjoyed within her territories, had induced the 


celebrated Voltaire to ſettle within her neighbour- 
hood; though his connexions were entirely 


amongſt the rich, his ſentiments were too ele- 
vated to permit him to eſpouſe their petty paſ- 


ſions; he thought he perceived amongſt them 


exaggerated pretenſions, and formed at two dit- 
ferent times a project for effecting a reconciliation. 


He. declared to a ſenator his inclination to try 
what would be the reſult of conferences held in 


his houſe, between the leading men of both 


parties, and expreſſed hopes of reſtoring tran- 


quillity, by prudent expedients with regard. to 


the very important article of impriſonment. 


But the ſenate, informed of this overture, re- 
ſolved that he ſhould be anſwered in theſe terms, 
that they were 7» no means 7 a, Pęſed for accommo- 

dation; 


Nov. 21 


1705. 
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8 CAP. dation; they gave orders to the ſenator to break off 
| — TI. all negotiation as civilly as poſſible (e). | 


When we conſider with what facility rhe ſenate 
might, at that period, have ſatisfied the citizens, 
and averted the calamities with which the repub- 

. lic was threatened, we are tempted to believe, 
| | | _ either that they were totally blinded by a luſt of 
| dominion, or that, to gratify that paſſion, they 


| 1 had deliberately premeditated to drive their fel- 
3 low- citizens to deſpair. Without venturing to 
1 | invel- 


* - — 


W ow 


(e) Notwithſtanding this refuſal, Voltaire perſevered in 
| his project, and, as he knew how ardently the ariſtocra- 
| tic faction wiſhed that a mediation ſhould take place, he en- 
deavoured to ſoften their reſiſtance by affirming that the 
| duke of Praſlin was very much againſt it. He repreſented 
to ſenator Lullin. that the queſtion of impriſonment 
« was 2 matter of great moment to the citizens, and that 
„ they abſolutely muſt have ſome ſatisfaction with re- 
« gard to the negative right, the ill-choſen name of which 
« filled them with apprehenſions.” The ſenate having 
been informed of theſe new inftances of Holigire ſent him 
for anſwer, on the 28th of December 1765, that they 
neither could nor would enter, in any ſhape, into a nepotia- 
tion concerning the conſtitution entruſted to their care. 


The philoſopher of Ferney made kowever ſome fur- 
ther efforts to avert from the citizens the misfortunes with 
which they were threatened by the obſtinacy of the ſenate. 
„The more I become acquainted with vour fellow-citizens, 
* fſaid he in his letter to commiffary D*Fvernors, the 25th 
« of November 1765, the more my affection for them 
« encreaſes. I would go any length to reſtore that union 
« which ought to reign amongſt yon, and that perhaps 
% would not be ſo difficult a matter as is imagined, if the 
« two parties would have an amicable communication to- 
« gether, and mutually do what patriotiſm requires and 
„ that love of liberty which dwells in every breaſt,” 
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inveſtigate ſo heavy an accuſation, we ſhall be CHAP. 
contented with inviting ſuch as maintain that the IV. 
late diſſenſions aroſe from the diſturbances in 
1766, to pauſe here and determine whether their 
origin and fatal encreaſe ſhould be aſcribed to 


the citizens or the ſenate. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


New efforts of the friends of peace Die general | 
council refuſes to elef mag1firates—Invocation of 
the guarantee. 


CHAP. A LY, hopes of reconciliation vaniſhed on the 


laſt anſwer of the ſenate. This anſwer gave riſe 
to a multitude of polemical pamphlets, in which 


both the attack and the defence were managed 


with acrimony z neither of the parties any lon- 


ger imitated, in their writings, that ſtile of mo- 


deration of which an example had been given 
them by the attorney general Tronchin. Theſe 
writings, the inevitable conſequences of the ſe- 
nate's obſtinacy, demenſtrated an aſtoniſhing 
encreaſe in knowledge amongſt the people; but 
they fed and augmented by offenſive perſonali- 
ties the mutual animoſities of both parties. In 
ſome writings the defenders of the people were 


attacked as envious demagogues, whoſe only in- 


tention was to lead the people aſtray, in order to 


govern them as they pleaſed. In others, the 
whole ſenate without exception were ac— 
cuſed of a de cep-concerted ſyſtem of ufurpa- 
tion, 
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tion, tho' in fact deviſed only by a few of its 


cour; the poiſon of diſtruſt was ſtealing into 


C i, A P. 
members. Already diſhke was ripening into ran- 


every heart, and penetrating into every vein of 


the body politic; ; each party looked on the name 
of the oppoſite as an inſult; in ſhort, men of 
honor all at once proceeded to ſuch lengths as 


not to know one another, and began to deteſt and | 


calumniate each other. 


At this period the duke of Praſlin ſent de 
Montperoux, the French reſident, diſpatches that 
were immediately made public (a). Tho' the 
diſpoſitions of this miniſter appeared impartial, 
his letter convinced the citizens of a matter, 
which they had only a ſuſpicion of before, that 

meaſures were conſtantly taken to procure an 
interpoſition of the guaranteeing powers in the 
diſputes of the republic. Theſe intrigues and 
new grievances contributed to augment the pub- 
lie diſguſt and animoſity. | 


A citizen had been impriſoned for having re- 


fuſed to receive into his boat ſome ſoldiers of 
the garriſon, appointed to guard the fiſhery. 
It was forbidden by the ſixteenth article of the 
edict of 1738 to eſtabliſh new ſtations, and 
that of the lake was one : it was complained of, 

and 


** —̃ — 


1 He a in theſe diſpatches that the king would 
not behold with a ſerene eye the violations of the mediation edick, 
and the overthrow of a compact intended to ſecure perpetually, 
liberty and proſperity to Geneva. It may eaſily be judged, 
that each party applied to the 2 the vielations ſpoken of 


in this letter. 
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CHAP. and a complaint was alſo made, that the coun- 
1 try-houſe of a citizen had been ſome time before 
learched irregularly by a party of the ſoldiery. 


Deaf to all theſe remonſtrances, the ſenate, 
notwithſtanding the earneſt entreaties of the 
friends of peace, conſtantly refuſed conferences 
for reconciliation with the citizens. Experience 
had proved 'in the preceding diſturbances, that. 
ſuch conſerences might be efficacious, but the 
faction of the rich had contracted, in their cha- 
racter and pretenſions, a haughtineſs of which 
the fatal effects were foreſeen by moderate men. 
The latter were no longer liſtened to in the coun- 
cils, and were even expoſed to ſome acts of vio- 
lence: it is related that one of them having 
inſiſted in the ſenate that part of the citi- 
zens demands ſhoulds be granted; a ſenator 
ſeized him by the collar ſaying; baſe man, you 
would have us then become ſlaves to the people. 
The moſt diſpaſſionate men forgot themſelves. 
One day that a member of the grand council 
was pleading in that aſſembly the cauſe of the 
people, the attorney general Tronchin aſked him, 
when he would ceaſe to aft the tribune © When you 
defit from ailing the e replied the friend of 
liberty. 8 


-  Aﬀer ſo m many climate refolals, the 3 

had left them no other legal and efficacious me- 

thod of teſtifying their diſſatisfaction than the 

exerciſe of the right of new election, in refuſing 

colleclively or individually the candidates preſented 

Novem. for the principal magiſtracies. The people at 

1765. length adopted this, and reſuſed during ſeven 
general councils, hel 4 week after week, to _ 

A heu- 
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the candidates propoſed, (þ) they at the ſame time 
came to a determination not to chooſe ſyndics at 


the approaching election, and thus to deprive the 


councils of the lawful prefidents, from whom 
they derive life and motion. The citizens were 
in hopes that ſo critical a ſituation would bring 


| back the ſenate to a ſenſe of the real intereſts of 


their country, and induce them to propoſe ar- 
rangements, by which the fundamentals of the 
conſtitution might be preſerved; but this body 
had undoubtedly judged that the moment was 


arrived when they ſhould obtain a deciſive vic- 


tory over their fellow- citizens; they made uſe 
of theſe pretences to colour their application for 
foreign ſupport, (c) and, from their own private 

. autho- 


- (5) This obſtinate refuſal was a thing unheard of in the 


annals of the republic. Amongſt the candidates rejected, 


the ancient auditor Desfranches was remarkable. His poli- 


tical principles, his morals, his connexions with the Tron- 
chin family, and decided hatred to the intereſts of the 
people were greatly againſt him. Being preſented in the 
general council for the office of attorney general, he had 
but thirty-ſeven votes. The violent animoſity he thence- 
forward entertained againſt his fellow-citizens proved but 
too late, that there are, in weak republics, ambitious men, 


on whom it is leſs dangerous to confer dignities, than to 


riſque the exceſſes of their reſentment by a refuſal. 


(c) The regiſters of the ſenate prove a fact of a very 


extraordinary nature; that this application, which was 
imagined to have been grounded on the refuſal to ele& 


ſyndics, was determined on previous to this refuſal. On 
the 14th of December 1765, the ſenate had written to the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern, © that the republic was in ſo 
« melancholy a ſituation, as to be unable to remedy her 


« difſenſions by herſelf, and that they were perſuaded that 


their excellencies would find in their wiſdom means to 
« reſtore tranquillity, and to prevent future diſturbances.” 


19 


a lieutenant and an attorney general from amongſt C HA P. 


Y. 


* 


6th Jan. 
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CHAP. authority, without even conſulting the grand coun- 


V. 


cil, ſolicited the interpoſition of the guaranteeing 
powers (d). 5 1 


Nothing could equal the aſtoniſhment of the 
citizens, at the news of this proceeding. Tra- 
duced and repreſented in a guilty light to a 
foreign tribunal, they vainly endeavoured to con- 


jecture what were the heads of accuſation, on 


. which 


(4) They ſtated in their letter of ſolicitation, the decree 
againſt . the impriſonments complained of, the tri- 
bunals without ſyndics, and the denial which they thought 
themſelves bound to give to the repreſentants whole ſyſtem, 
they alledged, would have ſoon overturned every barrier 
oppoſed by the laws againſt the introduction of a mere de- 
mocracy. | 


We ſoon diſcovered, ſaid they, the means intended to 
e be employed againſt us, when we ſaw in eight ſucceſſive 
« general councils, more than 800 citizens perſiſt in obſti- 
« nately rejecting every candidate preſented to them. The 
6 apparent calm of our city, and the alarming tranquillity 
«. with which ſuch ſtrange operations are performed, demon- 
« ſtrate the cloſeſt union between the perſons, who would 


4 force us to ſacrifice the conſtitution. We learn from 
public report that all their meaſures are directed by a. 


« ſecret council, and it is with the deepeſt affliction we ſee, 


that the confidence which was ſo juſtly our due, has been 


« transferred to a few popular chiefs. What 11] adds to 
“ our concern is, that fathers educate their children in the 
« {ame principles, in this age &c.” , 


« "Threatened with ſeeing queſtions ſuddenly propoſed 
„that our legiſlature could not foreſee, we are on the eve 
„of falling into the greateſt confuſion, and have no other 
« reſource left to fave our country, but that of inviting , 
the aſſiſtance of the powers that have guaranteed it. We 


therefore have recourſe &c.” 


This letter of. invitation was not known to the citizens 
until the beginning of the year 1767, It is eaſy. to gueſs 
the rcaſon of ſuch, myſtery. : | 

. 
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which ſo * an appeal could have been © 0 Kr. 


ne, 


„ The guaranteeing powers, ſaid they, i have 

“ engaged only to guarantee the 2 of the 
„ articles contained in the ediftt of 1738; now, 
have the ſenate met with a ſingle oflacla in 
< the exerciſe of their executive power? They 
have pretended to a power of erecting tribu- 

* nals without ſyndics, and they have erected 
© them without oppoſition. They have pre- 
* tended to a power of impriſonment w2thour 
* condition or reftriftion, and they have exerciſ- 
* ed ſuch power without oppoſition. They 
determined, in Rouſſeau's ſentence, to violate 
« the eccleſiaſtical ordinance, and they have vio- 
* lated it without oppoſition. If, therefore, far 
from having prevented the execution of any 
* of the articles contained in the edict of 1738, 
© we have even peacefully ſubmitted to the abuſes 


of which we complain, the guaranteeing powers 
* are totally unconcerned| | in our diſſenſions.” 


We may form a better- judgment of the foun- 
dation of the-citizens complaints from the futile 
pretexts with which the ſenate were conſtrained 
to colour a proceeding, by which the indepen- 
dence of the republic received ſo deep a wound. 
We ſhall ſee that they were forced to accumulate 
a multitude of trifling conſiderations; to charge 
their fellow-citizens with ſyſtems, which they had 
ſo recently diſavowed ; to take pains to inſpire 
vague apprehenſions of tuturity, and to complain 
that their adminiſtration had been ſatyrized in 
writings, at the very moment they had ſatiated 


their revenge againſt thoſe writings without any 
9 | obſtrue- 
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CHAP. obſtruction. In fine, we ſhall there ſee them 


reduced to complain to the auguſt guaranteeing 


pscwers, that it was announced by public report 


that the proceedings of the citizens were directed 


by a ſecret council, and that they knew beyond a 


doubt that fathers educated their children in the ſame 


principles. Thus, may it be ſaid, on mere popu- 


lar reports, on the apparent calm of the city, and 


in order to regulate improper education, the mem- 


bers of a free and ſovereign republic were cri- 


minated and traduced by their own magiſtrates, 
before rg" and formidable Judges. 


It is true that the ſenate complained in parti- 
cular, that eight hundred citizens had obſtinately 
perſiſted, during eight ſucceſſive general councils, 


in rejecting every candidate that was preſented to 


them. But could the ſenate ſummon the gua- 
rantee againſt a legal act of the ſovereignty ? 


Or if even the refuſal to elect ſuggeſted, as they 


ſaid, queſtions which legiſlature could not have 
ſoreſcen, was it not to the general council, the 


only council poſſeſſed of legiſlative” power, that 


they were bound to pen 


Such are however the facts which introduced 
the interpoſition of the guaranteeing powers ; 


ſuch are the vague pretexts alledged as the mo- 


tives, and which expoſed the republic to ſtorms 
that ſhe cſcaped from then as it were by miracle. 


As ſoon as the letter of ſummons was received 
by the cantons of Zurich and Bern, they haſtened 
to teſtify to the ſenate their wiſh to ſee the repub- 
lic terminate her diviſions by herſelf. The citi- 
zens embraced 2 8 new opportunity to demand 
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an accommodation ; but the only anſwer they CHAP. 


received was that the ſenate had invited the 
guarantee. 


Before we here ſtate 40 conduct of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the guaranteeing powers, it is ne- 
ceſſary to review the principal nn. they are 
about to diſcuſs. | 


The delays attending the completion of the 
code, the refuſal of a warrant for comparing the 
original edicts, the illegal employment of the 
garriſon, the ſeveral regulations of the councils 
ſubſtituted inftead of the edicts, ſeveral laws 
replaced by cuſtomary violations, ſome trifling 
ſubſidies raiſed without the conſent of the general 
council, a ſentence pronounced contrary to the 
form preſcribed by the eccleſiaſtical edits, com- 
poſed part of the abuſes complained of by the 
citizens. But they remonſtrated againſt three 
other far more eſſential grievances, on which de- 
pended in their eyes the ſupport or the ruin of 
the conſtitution. The diſcuſſion of theſe three 
grievances, though perhaps unintereſting in itſelf, 
is abſolutely neceſſary for every foreigner, who 
would wiſh to have a perfe& knowledge of the 
real ſource of the misfortunes that have befallen 
the republic. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A brief examination of the three principal points of 
law in diſpute between the ſenate and the cili 
wes | CY 
| > | 

Impriſonment without reſtriction or condition : 

© V 
The right of repreſentation, and the negative 
right by which the ſenate endeavoured to annihilate 


III. | 
The line of new election, or the unlimited r1ght 
of ef ing 10 elecl. 


Ht. FOF impriſonment without reftriftion or condt- 
gion. 


9 NEvkR perhaps had the magiſtrates of . 


re people been known to pretend to the ſtrange 


privilege of impriſoning without any reſtriclion or 
condition, except what their conſcience and reaſon 
nig lat fuęgell. Such was the alarming power 
challenged by the ſenate of Geneva, in anſwer 


to the citizens demand, that all perſons accuſed 


| ſhould, 


o F. G E NE YA. 


ſhould, W to their commitment to priſon, CHAP. 
be brought before the YG cs to be examined by 6 


them. 


* 


The law on which Bier «bad grounded his de- 
mand was conceived in the following terms: 
whenever any complaint faall be made, let each of the 
Jyndics be empowered to ſummon ſuch as 1t may con- 
cern, to examine, interrogate aud commit to priſon, if 
he hall ſee cauſe. However, as if this decree of 
the legiſlator, feeble ſafeguard to perſonal liberty, 
had been contrived to afford pleaſure and triumph 
to the ſyndics, adminiſtration maintained Hat 
this law; being enacted for the ſole purpoſe of giving 
power to the ſyndics, granted not any privilege t0 
perſons accuſed, whom it conſidered no farther than 
with reh Pecl to the 3 of obedience 1t preſ- 
| cribed. 


The reſult muſt hw been, that the ids. 


would have poſſeſſed the per, without being 
obliged to exerciſe it; and that they would have 
had it at their option to diſpenſe with that pre- 
vious examination wiſely preſcribed by the law, 
and no leſs neceſſary pl or the tranquillity of the 
judges themſelves than for the ſecurity of indivi- 
duals. It is true alſo, that the ſenate reſted their 
claim on uſare which was, ſaid they, fe ſureſt 
interpreter of law, and the beſt authority for its 
meaning. But, that we may form an eſtimate of 


the integrity of adminiſtration, it is ſufficient to 
quote their own regiſters, wherein they acknow-. 


ledge, that . the leſtimony of thoſe who had been 


auditors 


* — 
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0 79 A P. auditors (a) it reſulted, that they ſometimes brought 


before the ſyndics / uch Py ons as demanded the pri- 
20 85 


The ſenate by having given tire different | in⸗ 
terpretations to this law, had acknowledged its 
obſcurity; now, we aſk, could they then refuſe 
to ſubmit their interpretation to the legiſlative 
body ? Beſides, ſuppoſing this refuſal legal, was 
it expedient ? Could the ſenate in decency refuſe 
to tranquillize the people on the juſt fear of 
being impriſoned without having been brought 
before the heads of the ſtate? Did they not owe. 
this trifling ſacrifice to” public tranquillity? In 


ſhort, was it proper to accompany ſuch refuſal 


with, what muſt ſenſibly alarm a free people, a 
pretenſion, till then unheard of in the annals of 


republics, the right of impriſoning without 1 81 | 
tion or condition 5 | 


What an additional weight will not theſe con- 
ſiderations derive from the teſtimony of the re- 
giſters of the ſenate, wherein they acknowledged, 


that the grievance of unpriſonment was that which 


moſt concerned the people, and that experience had not 
arſcovered any great inconventencies, in having per- 


Jens en, brought before the ſyndics: 2 


This ange pretenſion engaged the Geneveſe 


| to examine their criminal juriſprudence; they 


were ſtartled at the innumerable abuſes which | 
had crept into the exerciſe of the judiciary power. 
They had *till then ſcarcely diſcerned the ſerious 


con- | 


(2 ) An inferior magiſtrate of the police. 
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conſequences of the dangerous invention of /eſſer C H A AP. 
crimes, and the prodigious loſs they had ſuſtained 
in ſuffering the diſuſe of that precious law. 


amongſt their franchiſes, which admits bail to 
gs: impriſonment for petty crimes. 


They complained beſides, that the ſenate had 
officially eſtabliſhed inqueſts as to certain cauſes 
of ſcandal, even when no perſon had appeared 
as pla! tiff; that they had tendered oaths to per- 
ſons they had charged; that perſons tried by the 
lieutenant and the auditors, were often con- 
demned without knowing Who were their ac- 
cuſers, and without being permitted to make 
defence. They complained in particular that the 
ſenate arbitrarily aſſumed the prerogative of theſe 
jaſt- mentioned judges, by trying themſelves 
every trifling cauſe in which they wiſhed either to 
ſhew lenity or gratify reſentment. How highly 
Intereſting was it not to the citizens to oppoſe 
ſuch abuſes in a republic, wherein the courſe of 
trial was not directed by ſtrict formalities, wherein 
the tribunals that were guilty of abuſe, were not 
reſponſible for their own infringements, and were 
_ themſelves the only judges of them ; in a repub- 
lic, in ſhort, wherein there were not, as elſe- 
where, penal laws to determine offences, and to 
prevent the magiſtrates from indulging their 

caprices, prejudices, or perſonal reſentments : ? 


2d. Of the right of repreſentation, ad the nega- 
Live right by which the Jenate end: 'auvured to anni- 
tulate i. | 


It muſt be recollected that there were at the 
beginning of this century, ſome conteſts in the 
repub- 
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CH AP. republic, on the exerciſe of the right of repre- 
VI. fentation ; and that the ſenate, after many efforts, 

7 Y © ſucceeded in proſcribing the mode of ſigned peti- 

tions. They had undoubtedly hopes, by obliging 
complainants to appear in perſon before them, 
to intimidate the generality : perhaps too, ſuch 
policy would have been good, had they carefully 

avoided too great a ſtretch of power ; but they 

ſhould have foreſeen at the ſame time, that if 
ever general murmurs were excited by flagrant 
abuſe, adminiſtration would be much more over- 

_ awed by the very number of citizens called to- 
gether for public proceedings, than they had 
been by ſimple ſignatures at the foot of a peti- 
tion. 5 „ | 


This neceſlity of repreſentations in collective 
bodies cauſed them undoubtedly to be more ſel- 
dom and leſs eaſily made; the citizens were 
forced by it to weigh all their procecdings, to 
reflect on them, to conduct them with order and 
decency : but at the ſame time, by ſeeing them- 
ſelves aſſembled for redrets of grievances, they 
came at the knowledge of their real ſtrength, and 
conceived better hopes of ſucceſs. Such were 
the effects of the prohibition of ſignatures in 
Geneva. It were to be wiſhed that the ſpirit of 
uſurpation ſhould ever be thus miſtaken in its 
views. . 


There exiſts not in the univerſe a government, 
where it has been the intention to deſpoil the in- 
jured of the right of repreſentation or complaint. 
In Geneva, where the citizens are members of 
the ſovereign council, this right is not only inhe- 
rent in the perſon of every individual, the legiſlator 
| intended 


= a> todd do ad. &Y aca 
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intended farther to make it alſo a duty, by ſpe- C * AP. 


cially ordering them to watch over he obſervance 
of the laws, that no change whatſvever may be made 
in them, without the conſent of the general council. 


Thus the actual conteſt was not, as afterwards, 
on the legality of repreſentation ; but only on 
the weight that repreſentations ought to have, 
when remonſtrating againſt pretended violations 
and obſcurities of law G). 


The ſenate had advanced, as a ſacred princi- 
ple, that repreſentations fell to the ground, if, on 
examination, they diſapproved of them, and this 
power to which they aſpired of anſwering i in the 
negative, was called the negative right. So great 
1s the influence of words over mankind, that, on 
one ſide, this ill- invented name alarmed and 
united all the citizens; and, on the other, it 
inſenſibly diſpoſcd the ſenate to maintain, as a 
real prerogative, a method of defence, to which 


they had imprudently given the name of a right. 


In as of laws which the councils acknow-. 


ledged to be obſcure, the ſenate did not deny that 
the right of e them belonged to the le- 


giſla- 


oma 


(5) The citizens did not diſpute with government a ne- 
gative right againſt innovations that might be propoſed. It 


is efſentially neceſſary to obſerve, that this was the ſenate's | 


only intention when they demanded in 1738, that the word 
approved ſhould be added in the 6th article of the regula- 
tion of the mediators. To be ſenſible of this, the reader 


is invited to caſt an eye over the note () of page 119 of this 


hiſtory. Tis by thus contraſting the ſenate with themſelves 
that we may form a judgment of their ſyſtem, and an eſti- 
mate of their principles. 


N 
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CHAP. giſlative power; ; but they pretended that, as long 
| as the ſenate judged the law clear, they were not 
obliged to bring the interpretation of it before 

the general council. 


were it N ſaid the partiſans of the 
ſenate, every repreſentation would be an order 
to the ſenate to approve of the propoſitions therein 
contained, to lay them before ſuperior councils; 
and yet the very word repreſentation ſufficiently 
demonſtrates that they are not orders, and that 
thoſe to whom they are addreſſed are ſuperiors 
_ who have a right to reject them. If raiſing doubts 
on the meaning of a law be ſufficient to have'it - 
brought before the general council, there are no 
innovations that might not be introduced under 
colour of ſuch doubts; thenceforward, the moſt _ 
ſacred laws, expoſed to perpetual explanation, 
would never be a moment fafe. The plaineſt 
would be in danger of being ſacrificed, and we 
ſhouid be wavering in continual uncertainty on 
that which ought to be immutable. 


On the other ſide the citizens maintained, that 
when grievances ariſing from infractions of the 
laws were not redreſſed by the ſenate, the remon- 
ſtrances, if repeated, ſhould be ſubmitted to the 
deciſion of the general council, in that caſe the 
true and proper judge; that the repreſentations 
ſubſiſted in full force until the meaning of the 
laws to which they had reference ſhould be de- 
termined by the council. They alledged that 
the ſenate, poſſeſſed of the negatrve right, might 
remain tranquil in the midſt of the people, who 
might murmur in vain at the infringement of 
laws enacted by the emſelves. The laws would 

10 
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no 3 bow ſtability ; the ſenate, by a 2 
le but deciſive refuſal, might ſilence the 

| — of their ee To give their 

anſwer the effect of a ſovereign decree they had 

only to conſult their will; judges in their own 

_ cauſe, they would eaſily become the real legiſla- 

tors, and exerciſe alone the functions of legiſla- 
ture, by merely ſetting up their own decrees as 
ſovereign edicts. The executive power would 
decide without appeal on the meaning of the 
laws, and thus annihilate the legiſlative power, 
guaranteed to the general council by the edict of 


1738. 


| Deplorable conſequences of party ſpirit ! Preſ- | 

{ed by the force of theſe arguments, the ſenate i 
went ſo far as to advance, that in a caſe wherein 18 
the citizens ſhould perſiſt | in conſidering as ob- =! 
ſcure a law that might ſeem clear to the councils, | "I | 
the conteſt ought to be determined, not by the - = ol 
general council, but by the guarantees alone. „ 


Of all the ſenate's pretenſions, that of the 
negative right was the one which diſpoſed enlight- 
ened foreigners the moſt in favor of the citizens; 
it was generally agreed on that the ſenate, uniting 

the right of explaining and that of executing the 
laws, might render them all precarious: ; that 
their duration would depend no longer than the 
pleaſure of the ſenate; and that the reſolutions 
of the majority, that is to ſay of thirteen, of its 
members, would become irrevocable relolutions. 
The legiſlative power guaranteed to the general 
council was nothing more than a chimera, and its 
laws 
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laws, given up to the ſenate's diſcretion, were like- 
wiſe nothing more than mere petitions. 


A echectien of Futio's exertions in 1707, to 
prevent the conteſts he foreſaw from the ſenate's 
abuſing the negative power, will enable us to form 
a judgment of the comprehenſive genius of that 
great man; if we conſider that he failed only 
becauſe he required that the remonſtrances of 


fifty citizens ſhould be ſufficient to compel the 


general council to be convened, we may con- 


eeive how far the councils of 1764, in refuſing 


to conſult the legiſlative body on grievances urged 


by more than two-thirds of its members, had 


deviated from the primitive intention of the con- 


ſtitution, and the e of their forefathers. 


3d. Of the Ime F new ehm, or rhe unlimited 


| might of refufing io elett. 


We have ſeen that the right of repreſentation 
would have been vain and illufive, had the mere 
diſapprobation of the ſenate been ſufficient. to 


render | it ineffectual. 


The citizens therefore alledged, that the con- 
ſtitution had, as it were, foreſeen the poſſibility of 
thoſe denials of juſtice, and that it had ſecured 
to the people means to force the councils to ſub- 
mit their grievances to the general council, and 
to revive the ſpirit of the original government, 
by removing ſuch adminiſtrators as ſhould, have 
loft the Public confidence. 


There is at Geneva a fundamental principle of 


the conſtitution, a ſacred 3 which the 
| legiſ- 


Or U W 2 2 wo 


legiſlature has repeated from eode to code, CHAP. | 


through all the viciſſitudes that the conſtitution 
has experienced: that none be in the office who 1 
not agreeable to the people, and that has not received 
their approbation. From thence it reſults that the 
condition -of being agreeable to the people, 

ſhould be the eſſential attribute of magiſtracy. 

The general council, for the greater certainty of 
attaining this end, had received from legiſlature 
a power of rejecting, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, the candidates preſented for its appro- 
bation (c). 


In ſpite of this inconteſtible Sake of ata 


choice in elections, the citizens, "through a ſpe- 
cies of eſtabliſhed decorum, that people ſeldom 
break through except from the ſtrongeſt motives, 
generally choſe their magiſtrates from amongſt 
| tie members of the councils (a). 


Before the introduction of ballotting in PT 
general council, ſuch electors as diſapproved of 


the perſons preſented as candidates, named others 
in a whiſper to the ſecretary, and it happened 
more than once thats the general council of its 


own 


— 


0 The Sedan) law of thi republic is expreſſed/in 
the following terms: “ if the candidates preſented be diſ- 
approved of by the people, they ſhia l be at liberty to re- 
„ fuſe them, either in the whole or in part: on which re- 
« fuſal, a new election muſt be proceeded on for the num- 
er of candidates refuſed, firſt in the. petty council, and 


« next in that of two-hundred, ſo that none be received, 


that may not be Na of by the people.” EdiQ of 
i$68.- | 
-(4) See pages 128 and 129 cf the Arft part. 
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own free will appointed new ones (e). In the 


year 1707, on the introduction of ballots on 
which were printed the names of the candidates, 


each elector ſtill preſerved the right of demand- 


ing new ones; and for that purpoſe i in the liſt of 
names, a line was left next each name to be croſ- 
ſed by ſuch as choſe to reject the candidates pre- 
ſented: the line was called the line of new 


election (H. 
This line was expreſsly preſerved by the edict 


of 1738, art. 111. which, as we have ſeen, re- 
ſerved to the general council a right 20 chhogſe 


From the number of candidates pre/, ented ſuch as it ap- 


proves of, or to rejeet them in the whole or in part. 
But it was. enacted by the ſame edict, art. 11. 


that he ſyndics ſhall be choſen only from the council 
of taventy-five. By help of this article, the ſenate 


would have forced Fe citizens to chooſe the ſy;ndics 
from their cwn body, or at leaſt maintained that 


they acted conformably to the rule in preſenting on 


the election for ſyndics, none but actual members 


of their own body ; but the citizens, entrenched 


in their turn behind the third article, maintained 
that ey; were not t conſtrained by any edict to 
elect 


— 2 


(e) Rozet tells us, that a on ah 3d of January 1 5 38, three 


ſyndics were elected who were not members of the ſenate. 


On the third of January 1565, was preſented to the ge- 
neral council _ Danſe, who was not a member of the 
ſenate. 


On the ſecond of January 1575, Ami Pictet was elected 


ſyndic, tho? not a member of the ſenate, 


( / ) Sce note (e) page 17 
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elect perſons who were not agreeable to them, and CH = P. 


that to preſent repeatedly to the general council 
the ſame candidates that had been juſt rejected, 
was ſporting with legiſlature, inſulting the people, 
and prolonging their diſcontent, by uſeleſs and 
mock aſſemblies. \ > 


There. reſulted n a laſh between the 
refuſal of the ſenate to make themſelves agreeable, 
and the refuſal of the general council 2 clect ſyn- 
dic. Were the two cited laws really at variance, 
it was the buſineſs of the general council alone to 
reconcile them; and were it neceſſary that one 
of them ſhould be abrogated, it ſhould ſeem that 
the popular law'ought to be favored. A ſpeedy 
and amicable accommodation with regard to the 
ſubjects in diſpute, in order to render themſelves - 
_ agreeable to the general council, was the only con- 
duct dictated to the ſenate by the ſpirit of the 
primitive conſtitution. Far from purſuing this 
meaſure, they hoped to avail themſelves of the 
oppoſition between the ſecond and third articles 
of the regulation of 1738, and flattered them- 
ſelves that, aſſiſted by the guaranteeing powers, 
they might at length throw off the immenſe in- 
fluence that might be exerciſed by the 9 
council in refuſing to elect. 


The right of refuſing to elect ſyndics was not 
the only one they wanted to wreſt from the citi- 
Zens. The choice of the people was unlimited 
in the election of the lieutenant of police, of the 
. treaſurer, the auditors, and attorney general. The 
general council might confer theſe magiſtracies on 
private citizens, and, by that means, introduce 


into the petty and grand councils perſons * 
able 
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CHAP. able to themſelves, thoſe offices giving the poſ- 


ſeſſors right of admiſſion i | uncils. 
anyones vor gh of admiſſion into the two counc 


It is now evident how precious the line of new 
eleclian was to the citizens, ſince it furniſhed them 
with a ſure method of putting a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of the ſenate's uſurpations, and was an 
effectual preſervative againſt an abuſe of the 
Power. in the ſenate: to retard the effect of repre- 
ſentations on grievances. We diſcover from 


this very circumſtance, the intereſt of that body 


to annihilate rights, by which their power was 
ſo. greatly checked: we diſcover, in fine, their 


| motives for ſoliciting the guarantee againſt the 


legal operation of their ſovereign. 


CHAP 


.OF GENEV A. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Arrival at Geneva f the envoys of hs ease 
powers —T, he firſt proceeding of thoſe miniſters — 


They conſent to the citizens appointing | twenty= 


four commiſſaries—The ſenate at length drop the 
maſk, and expreſsly demand a repeal of the eie 


of 1738. 


| Tu E miniſters of - the guaranteeing powers C H AP. 


delayed for ſome time their going to Geneva. 
In vain were the ſenate invited by the voice of the 
public, to avail themſelves of this delay to en- 
deavour at an accommodation without foreign 
aſſiſtance; too well aſſured of the protection of 
the guarantees to renounce their hopes of victory, 
the magiſtrates patiently waited for their anſwer. 


As the three powers had been informed only by 


the ſenate, it was expected by the impartial, 
that, previous to their ſending the miniſters, they 
would communicate the letter of invitation to 
every order in the ſtate, to enable them to give 


P 2 | their | 
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CHAP. their ſentiments on the ſubject. But this hope, 


however legal, was fruſtrated. 


If it be conſidered-thatamongſt the numbers 
who aſpired to patrician rank in Geneva, were 


neceſſarily comprehended thoſe who are called 


the people of faſhion, we may conceive that they 
gained over to their intereſt ſuch foreigners of note 
as were led by curioſity to viſit the town. Moſt _ 
of the French of any diſtinction were particularly 
courted and well received by the Tronchin fami- 
ly, and we may eaſily. judge that, on their re- 
turn home, they were more apt to vindicate the 
cauſe of the pretended patricians, than that of 
the middling claſs, of whom they had no know- 

lege but from the repreſentation of perſons, whoſe 
intereſt it was to paint them in falſe colours. In 

fine, the prejudices generally diffuſed againſt the 
people, wherever they have no influence over go- 
vernment, are already ſufficiently known. 


Theſe prejudices were wonderfully cheriſhed 
by Cremelin, the agent of the republic at the court 
of France. The ſenate, on creating this impor- 
tant poſt, had reſerved to itſelf the right of ap- 
pointment. The active agent they had then at 
Verſailles, had therefore no other inſtructions to 
follow, or intereſts to guide him but thoſe of his 
_ conſtituents, and it was eaſy for him to prejudice 

a miniſtry whoſe attention was engroſſed by ob- 
jects of too great importance, to allow them a 
thorough ſtudy of the conſtitution of Geneva, or 
- deſcend to minute details of its internal diſſen- 
ions. | 


To encreaſe the fatality, the death of De 
Joni peroux, the French reſident at Geneva, hap- 
„„ pene d 
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pened juſt at the time that the citizens, to whom CHAP. 5 


he was friendly, were moſt in want of protec- 
tion at his maſter's court. Scarcely had his 
ſucceſſor taken his place, when the partiſans of 
the ſenate haſtened to ſurround him; and their 
efforts to inſtruc him according to their views, 
and to E him againſt the people, were ſo 
ſucceſsful, that they received from him encou- 
ragement, promiſes and ſervices. 3 


pen” 


It is not ſurpriſing they ſhould ſucceed in at- 


taching him to their intereſt. Hennin was an 
unexperienced yaung man ; he found in their 
ſociety zealous friends, perſons captivating from 
their improved underſtanding and ſocial quali- 
ties: he was undoubtedly at that time ignorant 
how far the luſt of power and ſpirit of party can 


pervert the beſt of characters and corrupt the 


molt upright heart, 


Matters being thus prepared, we may conceive 
that it was not difficult to perſuade the court of 
| Verſailles, that all that paſſed in Geneva was only 


the reſult of a plan, concerted to make the con- 


ſtitution degenerate into a pure democracy. Thus 
Prepoſſeſſed, the French miniſter took no pains 
to inquire into the arguments that the citizens 
might urge againſt calling in the guarantee; and 


the ſpeedy determination of that court, unfortu- 


nately led on that of Zurich and Bern, by whom 


this precipitation in their firſt proceedings has 


been more than once regretted. N 


In this poſture of affairs abroad, the general 


council was convened to proceed to the annual 
1% i oof ON e elec- 
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election for ſyndics; when every ſenator, capable 
of being choſen, bad been rejected, the councils 
were reduced to a critical ſituation; they could 
not force the general council to elect ſyndics diſ- 
agreeable to that council, and they were obliged 
to proceed to a new election for the number rejected, 


until the intention of the law ſhould be fulfilled, 
by the annual election of the heads of the repub- | 


lic. In this dilemma, the ſenate determined to 
preſent a ſecond time to the general council the 
fame ſenators who had been rejected. But theſe 


candidates, having done nothing to make them- 


| ſelves agreeable ſince their fuſt rejection, met 


with a ſecond one. 


The ſnare, on this affront, which 5 ſhould 
have foreſeen, no longer obſerved any bounds. 


Strange reſolution! They reſolved to petition the 


27th Jan. 
1766. 


court of Verſailles to require of itſelf a ſuſpenſion of 
the elections of the general council: but ſcarce had 
they obtained this humiliating favor, when they be- 
gan toopen their eyes withregard to the proceeding 
which they had moved for, and ſent a deputation 


to the new reſident to communicate their appre- 


henſions as to the conſequences of the ſuſpenſion 
they had ſolicited. Hennin replied : © that he 


"NE 3 the conſequences on himſelf; that he 


*« would certainly find means to fruſtrate the en- 
* deavours of the repreſentants to annul that 
e reſolution ; that he made it his point, and they 


might openly declare that.“ (a) It was not 
thus the mediators of 17 38 had _—_ the impor- 


tant 


_—___— 


(a) Regitters of the council, of the 27h of c January | 
1760. | 


tant work of reconciliation. What was more c H A p. 


capable of obſtructing it than ſuch a demand, 
ſupported by the menacing diſeourſes of Hennin 
Even were that ſuſpenſion of the law concerning 
elections demanded in the name of the three gua- 
ranteeing powers, it is evident that it ought not 
to take place without the conſent of the general 
council, and that the guarantees, who had ac- 
knowledge d the independence and ſovereignty of 
the republic, could not, without infringing on 


that acknowledgement, thus at their will diſpoſe 


of legiſlation. The ſenate however ſuſpended 


any further election, and the only ſtep the citizens 


could take, was to proteſt againſt ſuch a viola- 
tion of the rights of the general council. They 
were coldly anſwered that it would be of no con- 
ſequence, as a precedent, in future. 


Erom this firſt ſtretch of authority, beige 


who read into futurity, foreſaw that a mediation 


that began thus, could not promiſe itſelf any 


ſucceſs, and would involve the republic in the 


greateſt calamities. 


When the miniſters of the three powers were 
arrived, (b) it was the wiſh of. ſeveral of the 


repreſentants to ſeem to be ignorant of their arri- 


5 val, 


„ 


* 


* 


(b) Theſe e were the chevalier de Beau 
teville, lieutenant general of the royal armies, knight. of 


the royal and military order of St. Lewis, his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty's ambaſſador to the Helvetic confederacies of the 


Griſons and the republic of Valais. 
Henry Eſcber de Reffiken ſtad-holder, and John conrad 


Heidegger, treaſurer; both of the petty en of the re- 


public of Zurich. 
Beatus 
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val, or that, at leaſt, their interpoſition ſhould be 
acknowledged only to be declined. This opinion, 
perhaps the moſt prudent one, was warmly _- 


Poros by citizens s of credit. 


The calling in the guarantee is illegal, ſaid | 
they, therefore the interpoſition of the guaran- 
tees is illega]: to acknowledge the intervention of 


their miniſters would be acknowledging that the 


ſenate had a right to call for their aſſiſtance, and 


that the guarantees can interpoſe, tho' the exe- 
cution of the laws had not been impeded, or, as 


the ſenate expreſſed it, 20 decide on queſtions that 
our legiſlature could mot have foreſeen. | 


14 us beware of the danger of relying on the 


; impartiality of the powers. What have we to 


hope for from an interpoſition, which is uſhered 
in by a violation of the very act on which it is 
grounded ? Let not the truth be diſſembled ; there 
exiſts between all the magiſtrates in the univerſe 


a natural confederacy againſt the people ; autho- 


rity ſupports authority; it will ever be to its 


| aſſiſtance that the guarantees will come; they 


will not be the judges, but the avengers, of the 


ſenate. If we now acknowledge there is reaſon 


for an interpoſition of the guaranteeing powers 
in our diſſenſions, the ſenate will have, at all 
times, as well as. the preſent, obſcure laws to 
illuſtrate; they will be W finding frivo- 

lous 


— 


Beatus Sigiſmund Ouzs-pourguer, ancient knight "= 
neret and treaſurer of the country of. Vaud, and Frederick 


Sinner, knight Banneret ; both of the petty council of the 


republic of Bern. 


O-F GENEVA 


: ous p retences for having recourſe to foreigners G HA r. 
and for throwing off the ſalutary yoke o * 
confidence. — 


To claim the execution X the laws, and to 
appear not to know that the guarantees were 
within the walls, would have undoubtedly been 
the wiſeſt meaſure; but was that decent? And 
would ſuch conduct have been fit to gain the in- 
tereſt of powers whoſe reſentment was to be 
dreaded ? The citizens ſteered a middle courſe ; 
they determined to addreſs the envoys, as allies 
of the republic and miniſters of peace, and ſo- 
lemnly to proteſt, not preciſely againſt their 
amicable interpoſition, but againſt calling 1 in their 

guarantee, 


The firſt proceeding of the plenipotentiaries 24 April 
was to publiſh that, © commiſſioned to examine 1766. 
A impartially the queſtions by which the repub- 
« lic was agitated, they authorized all ſuch as 
„ had the right of ſuffrage to preſent themſelves 
<< before them, to inform them of their rel] pective 
= 0 * pretenſions.” 


Homever impartial this invitation may appear, 
It was in reality very unfavourable to the citi- 
Zens; they had to plead againſt a body that 
aſſembled every day, and that could defend Its 
cauſe by a welbconcerted ſyſtem ; whereas the 
repreſentants had no fixed place of general meet- 
ing to facilitate the unfolding their ideas, and to 
fufniſh them with means to diſcuſs their intereſts 
with harmony : they therefore could not have the 
communication ſo neceſſary with one another, ex- 
cept by electing ON and 1 w_ | 
| t em 


| 
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CH AP. them, as in the preceding diſturbances, to plead 


| the cauſe of the republic. But the more neceſ- 
ſary ſuch nomination of delegates to the citizens, 


| $th Feb. the more it was dreaded by the ſenate; they had 


1766. even ſent a memorial to Verſailles to prevent its 
being allowed, and their efforts had not been 
_— ineffectual ; Cromelin, their agent at Paris, wrote 
T= 46 them, that he had uſed ſuch intereſt with 
Meffieurs de B-auteville and de Ste. Foix, as to per- 
Suade them that ſuch an expedient would be danger- 

cus, and that he conſidered that affair as concluded. 


In conſequence, Hennin, commilinaicl to begin 
in Geneva the preparatory inſtruction, had de- 
clared to the ſenate, in the firſt conferences, hat 

it was not proper that the citizen? ſhould in any wiſe 
proceed by delegates, and F it w be dangerous 
#0 encourage them. hy. 


On this ſingle eins might depend the 
ruin of the repreſentants it is evident that juſtice, 
reaſon and the law of nature authorized the citi- 
zens to appoint delegates in order to inform the me- 
diators : they therefore repreſented to them with 
energy that a thouſand citizens „differently engaged 
in daily occupations, going in crouds to ſtate their 
rights, each after his own manner, would only tire 
them out ; or that if ſome individuals took upon 
them to ſpeak in the name of the people, they 
would be infallibly conſidered as ringleaders, who 
obtruded themſelves, and juſtified the appellation 
of demagogues, a name that was re-echoed on every 
fide, and beſtowed on the moſt OY of 


the citizens. 


"IS 
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To accelerate the purpoſe of their juſt ſolici- CH 


tations, they wiſely determined not to preſent 
themſelves before the plenipotentiaries. Theſe 
lords ſaw into the motive of their abſence, and 
ſtruck no doubt with the multiplicity and ob- 
ſcurity of information that would reſult from the 
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firſt ſtep pointed out, they reſolved to conſent to 


the citizens appointing twenty-four (c) perſons to 
plead and ſupport before them the rights of all the 
citizens, and when theſe delegates were preſented 


in a body, the chevalier de Beauteville replied that 


the mediators were willing to liſten to them, but that 


other citizens ſhould not on that account be prevented 


from coming to give them information (d). 


The delegates were not elected this time by 


companies of militia ; that mode of election had 
been forbidden by the edict of 1738. There 
Preſentunts elected amongſt themſelves twenty- 


four commiſſaries, and then divided their own 
body into twelve parts, which aſſembled at the 
ſame time in twelve different clubs. Each of 


theſe clubs was preſided over by two commiſſaries, 


and 


(c) The twenty-four commiſſaries were J. F. Deluc, M. 
Chappuis, J. Furet, 7. Des Arts, A. J. Pallard, J. F. J. 
Caſtan er, A. Jolly, F. Du Roweray, J. Chewrier, J. Vieuſſeux, 
E. Bonnet, A. Melly, F. H. D'Ivernois, L. Vignier, A. C. 
Berard, J. Lantelme, FJ. A. Deluc, F. Flournois, A. Ferrouæ, 
J. A. Thuillier, MH. Maudry, E. Clawiere, A. F. Bellamy, F. 
Barde. | 2 

(d) When the ſenate were informed of this operation, 
they immediately ſent a deputation of two of their body 
to the mediators, to repreſent its conſequences, and to con- 


jure them to remedy it in whatever manner their conſummate 


wiſdom might ſugge/l. But the twenty-four commiſſaries 
had been nominated and accepted in a manner not forbidden 
by law. | f 
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and theſe twenty-four preſidents formed amongſt 
themſelves a body empowered to draw up me- 
morials and propoſe meaſures. | 


The Swiſs plenipotentiaries having been in- 
formed that theſe twenty-four commiſſaries were 
Preparing to decline the intervention of the gua- 
ranteeing powers, earneſtly entreated them to 
renounce an idea that might croſs the happy re- 


_ conciliation they were about to effectuate. 


_ 224 April 
1766. 


The commiſſaries yielded to their deſires, and 
were contented with proving in an hiſtorical me- 
morial, that the ſenate had no reaſon for calling 
in the intetpoſition of the guarantees: at the fame 
time, not to delay an accommodation by diſ- 
putes on forms, they preſented to the mediators 
divers memorials. If the reader be curious to 
peruſe them in the collection of pieces concerning the 
guarantee, he will find in them a great deal of 
moderation, ſufficient perſpicuity, ſometimes 
warmth ; but too often that tedious length, which 
ariſes from the fear of omitting any circumſtance 


eſſential to the cauſe that is defended. 


The ſenate, who had been long preparing for 


the important ſuit they had inſtituted againſt their 


fellow citizens, adopted a meaſure far different 
from this: before the arrival of the mediators, (e) 
8 they 


; 1 8 7 


(e) I ſhall ſometimes make uſe of this title, although im- 


proper, ſince the right of the powers to interpoſe was con- 


ftantly declined by the citizens. A mediation unaſked could 


be nothing elſe in Geneva than the exerciſe of the guarantee; 


friendly offices are, it is true, made the previous meaſure 


to 
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they had already nominated a deputation of their CH AP. 
en a 


body, but as they had embarraſſed themſelves in 
their anſwers to the repreſentants, they prudent- 
ly recommended to their ' deputies to plead 


their cauſe viva voce, a ſtroke of policy which 


gave them a facility of advancing vague charges, 

without being called upon either to explain them 
| - the public eye, or conſequently to defend 
em 


Fortunately for the information of this hiſtory, 
the author has diſcovered in the regiſters of the 
ſenate the reports they received from their depu- 


ties concerning their operations. If the credu- 
lous reader can ſtill entertain a doubt of the ſecret 
views of the ſenate, he is invited to reflect on 
the following demands which their deputies were 
commiſſioned to make to the plenipotentiaries z 


this extract from the regiſters of the ſenate, 


ſhould for ever be marked as an era in the an- 
nals of political artifice (f). _ | 


— 


to the guarantee; but it is evident that when there was no 


occaſion for the 8 there was no. occaſion for the 


friendly offices of that guarantee. 


(f) The following are the principal propoſitions that the 


deputation from the ſenate were commiſſioned to make to 
the plenipotentiaries. (Regiſters of the council of the 29th 


and 3oth of July, and the iſt, 2d, 4th, and 5th, of Auguſt 

1766.) EEE nn 
To lay reſtrictions on the confederative power of the 

general council as to treaties of alliance. _ 

To ſuppreſs in the article concerning taxation the fol- 


lowing words: © that ſhall be propoſed to the general 


council to ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate.” The de- 


ſign of this ſuppreſſion, was to take away the neceſſity of 


apply- 
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The ſenate, privately tolicited reſtrictions on 


the power of confederation and the liberty of 
the preſs; they went ſo far as to demand the 


ſuppreſſion of the line of new election, and even 


of the clubs of the citizens; rights, of which 


made by way o 


the -xerciſe had never occaſioned either conteſt 
or doubt, and with reſpect to which the citizens 


were very far from imagining that the ſlighteſt 


alteration was intended to be made. 
A . 


— 


— — 


applying to the people for 3 to the increaſe of fuck | 
taxes as do not imply conſtraint, ſuch as lotteries, &c. 


To admit in a ſpecial manner to employments, citizens h 
or burghers, vaſſals of foreign ſovereigns. 


That the council of two-hundred ſhall diſmiſs from em- 
ployments in the gift of the general council. | | 


That the lieutenant, auditors,- and keepers of caſtles 
ſhall continue to empriſon ex officio. © 

That the plenipotentiaries ſhall be invited to reflect on 
the dangers of 3 


That the petty council be eſtabliſhed judge in matters of | 
diſpute that may ariſe in the general council. 


That no * or accuſation W any perſon be 
repreſentation. | 


That no proteſts be admitted, and that repreſentations 
that may contain ſuch be not received 


That all writings, relative to the an antecgdggt | 
to the promulgation of the law, be prohibited under penal- 
ty of perpetual baniſhment both to the authors and my 
ters | _ 


That it be equally ETSY to print or conth to be 
printed, to introduce, to ſell or publith any repreſentation 0 


without permiſſion of the council of twenty-five. 


That the line of new election be ſuppreſſed, or never 


more to take place, except for one ſingle operation. 


00 GENEVA. 


A ſtrange proof of blindneſs or perfidy ! For CHA r. 


undoubtedly it has not been forgotten that the 
ſame men, who ſecretly demanded ſuch changes 
in the conſtitution, were the members of that 


ſame body, which, two years before, had de- 


clared unanimouſly and in the face of the country, 


that it ſhould never be laid to its charge that 


the conflitution, of which it is ſo particularly 
the depofitary, ſhould ſuffer any alteration in its hands. 
In a word can we perſuade ourſelves to believe, 
that the ſenate dared to demand the abrogation 
of the edict of 1738 from the very powers that 
had ſworn to guarantee it, and that they had fo 
recently folicited to maintain it in all its purity ? 


.CHAP: 


I. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


; of the j »}t fication gr anted to the ſenate by the gua- 


ranteeing powers— The efforts of the citizens to 
prevent it—lts conſequences. 5 


"Tha I'S ftroke ſeems ſufficient to provoke the 
higheſt indignation, yet this firſt proceeding of 
the ſenate was followed by a ſecond, at which 
every faculty of the ſoul revolts. The ſame 
week on which the ſenate ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of the plenipotentiaries, to trample under foot 
the edict of 1738, they demanded from them a 


public juſtification againſt the imputation vhiſ⸗ 


pered, of their having intended the ſlighteſt vio- 
lation of that ſacred edict. | 


F the firſt demand was bold, the ſecond was 
till more ſo; it muſt have decided the condem- 


nation of the citizens and connected the intereſts 
of the negatives with thoſe of the guarantees, 
who, once engaged in ſuch a ſtep, could no 
longer, witkout the moſt abſurd inconſiſtency, 
refuſe 


O0 rr EN EV A 


refuſe their further demands (a). The ſenate CH - 


therefore proportioned their exertions to the im- 
portance of obtaining this juſtification. 


One would think that equity required that the 
citizens ſhould have been aſked what they had to 
object againſt ſuch a demand. It was thus at 
leaſt the Swiſs envoys had acted in 1907, when 
a juſtification of this nature was demanded by 
the ſenate, and of which the abſurdity and 
danger were eaſily expoſed by Fatio. 


However matters had been conſiderably alter- 
ed ſince that period, for the teſtimony of appro- 
bation of the guaranteeing powers muſt in 
reality have conferred the quality of judges on 
plenipotentiaries tho' invited only as conciliators : 
that approbation was notwithſtanding a ſecret to 
the repreſentants, who heard nothing of it until 
it had been drawn up at Verſailles, and ſent by 
that court (5) to the Cantons Joined in the gua- 
rantee, and by whom it was at firſt refuſed. 


& ; - © 1 


K * hs 1 


(a) The ſenate reſolved to demand of the plenipotentia- 
ries,, an authentic declaration concerning the uſe they bad 
made of their power, and the atrocious calumnies vented 


' againſt them. 


( It is difficult to ſay which furniſhes matter of great- 
er aſtoniſhment, the importance which the court of France 
put on the ſenate's obtaining that juſtification; or the motives 
alledged by that court to prove the neceſſity of giving 
judgment before negotiation began. Such are the very 

terms of a memorial of the Chevalier de Beautewille of the 
28th of May 1766, in which he required of the Swiſs 
5 | „ mediators 
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C A P. On the refuſal of the council of Bern, ts: ci- 


tizens had determined to obſerve ſilence, but having 
been informed that the Duke was repeating his 
ſolicitations, they were ſenſible it was dange- 
rous to delay controverting the juſtification, till 
it ſhould have received the ſeal of the guaranteeing 
powers, it was to prevent that, they made a re- 
preſentation ſtating i its illegality and dangerous 


conſequences (c). 


The French hat thought it his duty 


to appear offended at this writing, which tended, 
he ſaid, to ſuſpend the operations of the guaran- 


teeing powers; he ordered it to be returned to 
the commiſſaries, and declared to them, that he 
would poſtpone the proſecution of its authors, and 
that he would in proper place and time require a pu- 


 nſhment ſuitable to their deſert. 


A few days har. the Court of Reande an- 
nounced. to the twenty-four commiſſaries, that 
the king had been provoked at the indecency and 


audaciouſneſs of 7/e computers of that writing, and 


_ that | 


um 8 


mediators previouſly | to cenſure ſuch as had calumniated 


the ſenate. The employing this new guarantee will prepare, 
ſaid he, the ſucceſs of the mediation. 


() They repreſented to the mediators, that the juftifi- 
cation required was directly contrary to the act of gua- 
rantee itſelf, and would prove an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
any reconciliation and return of confidence. Tis that confi- 
dence, ſaid they, that is a real eulogium on the magiſtrates, 
and it is in the hearts of their e * ought to fon 


for their * 
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that his Majeſly ſuſpended his reſentment that par- CHAP. = 


Im 


Adi might depend on their future conduct.“ (d) of 


Thus were treated the citizens of a free and 


independent ſtate! What is remarkable in this 


event is, that it was at the very inftant that the 
ſword of France was ſuſpended over the Com- 
miſſaries of the Citizens, that the latter pledged 
_ themſelves to meet the firſt ſtrokes, with which 


their defenders were menaced, and to live or die 


with them; they drew up a new writing, in 


which the ſame principles were ſupported, in a 


ſtile more reſpectful, but not leſs reſolute. The gy, june 


citizens repreſented. that they had a right to declare 
Their ſentiments on the clauſes of the aft of guaran- 


tee ; and that were this ſentiment wrong, it would 


be only an error of judgment, not a crime. They 


1766. 


requeſted of the plenipotentiaries à full return of 


that good will which alone could ſecure the advantage 
of declaring their opinions with freedom. But at the 


ſame time they inſiſted anew on the invalidity 


of calling on the guarantee; they reminded the 
guarantees, that the act of 1738, pointed out 
| LS . 


a_ _ 


— —_ 


(4) The following 1s a copy of that letter. | 
„The king's indignation has been provoked: at the 
© indecency and audaciouſneſs of the repreſentation of 
„ the 24th of June; the compilers of that writing un- 
* doubtedly deſerve that his majeſty ſhould demand an 
« exemplary puniſhment, capable of reſtraining ſuch as 
* might, in future, be tempted to be wanting in reſpect 
and gratitude, ſo juſtly his due: but, ever diſpoſed to 
extend lenity, he is willing to ſuſpend the effect of his 
< juſt reſentment, and make his reſolution on this ſubject 
depend on their future condut.,” | | 
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HAP. the friendly offices of the powers as a neceſſary 


VIII. 


* 
„ N 


previous meaſure, and that this previous mea- 
ſure could not take place, if the juſtification de- 
manded by the ſenate preceded the project of 


reconciliation. 


But the French plenipotentiary had received 
expreſs orders from the duke, to leave nothing 


untried to have the juſtification agreed to by 
the cantons and the citizens: he had been per- 


ſuaded that by aſſuming a menacing cha- 
racter the impreſſion reſulting from the juſ- 
tification would be the leſs ſenſibly felt; he 
therefore at firſt refuſed to receive this ſecond 
repreſentation. 6; 5 


The deputies of Bern, after having for ſome 


time oppoſed this demand of the court of Ver- 


failles, not only had the weakneſs to acquieſce, 


but even carried their condeſcenſion ſo far 


as to go to Bern to diſpoſe their ſovereign coun- 

cil to accede to the wiſhes of the duke and the 

negatives (e). They repreſented this juſtification 

as a mere matter of form, after which the ſe- 
| | | nate 


— FIGS 


(e) Theſe two miniſters were not however ignorant that 
this meaſure would irremediably deſtroy the little confi- 
dence the citizens had in their operations. The following 
are the terms in which they had addreſſed their excel- 


| lencies. Without diſpute, this declaration muſt be ſenſibly felt 
_ by the cit gens and perhaps be attended with conſequences. 


Thoſe of Zurich knew better how to preſerve their re- 
publican independence; they were contented with repre- 
ſenting to their ſovereigns the ſtate of affairs, and the ar- 
guments for and againſt the juſtification, but they refuſed _ 
to conſent to it, until they had conſulted their conſti- 
tnents, | | 


G6 a+ 
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nate would reſolve on the greateſt conceſſions. C HAP. 


The meeting of the ſovereign council of Bern 
laſted from eight in the morning till half after 
ſeven in the evening. Several members op- 
poſed the meaſure with energy. oo 


« To grant ſaid they, ſuch a juſtification, at 


hand, is not only judging before negotiation, 
'tis alſo defeating every meaſure that can tend 


« to a happy reconciliation. If it be thus a 


“ ſovereign people is treated, the laſt meaſure 


ments before Geneva; it is but too evident, 


© that is the extremity into which they want to 


lead us.“ 


After a very warm debate, the act of juſtifi- 
cation was agreed to by a majority of 106 votes 
againſt 16: it alſo paſſed at Zurich; but it re- 


the very moment peaceful meaſures are in 


will be to march troops, and open entrench- 


VIII. 


4 ” 
* 


ceived in thoſe cantons ſome eſſential modifica- 


tions, and they alſo retrenched from it whatever 
was a direct attack on the general council's right 
of refuſing to elect. _ 87 | 


The mediators then, either to ſoften the effect 
of the declaration, or to. induce the citizens to 

_ obſerve ſilence, previous to the publication, ſum- 
moned the twenty-four commiſſaries in order to 
declare to them, that they were going to employ 
themſelves with the ſtricteſt impartiality on the 
work of general pacification; inſinuating that 
they had a particular intereſt in not having thetr 
good intentions fruſtrated. Having thus contrived 
to introduce the juſtification, when the public was 
ſuſpended between the hope of peace and the 
Be appre- 


26th July 
1766. 
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CHAP, . of new calamities, they lolemnly 


VIII. 


27th Jul 


1706. 


eee and publiſhed. 


« That, far from having given cauſe 4 nd 


" complaint, the petty council had not deviated _ 
from the ſacred duties of faithful magiſtrates ; 


that their adminiſtration had been iegal up- 
« right and paternal.” 


„ That the imputations ll on that council 
were injurous, dictated by prejudice and 
e paſſion ; and that the refuſal of the citizens 
to chooſe the firſt officers of the republic from 
« amongſt the members of the council, was un- 
17 N and unreaſonable.” 


"* That the letters from the m mountain were a pro- 
& duction inſpired by the ſpirit of revenge, and 


that the aſperſions they contained againſt the 


« petty council, were atrocious calumnies (J)“ 


This declaration failed not to appear in all the 


gazettes; but it proved leſs fatal to the citizens 
than they had reaſon to expect; it became as it 


were a ſignal to the majority of the nation to 
rally under one common ſtandard. 


| The 


(f) It is ent that by this juſtification the negatives 
gained their cauſe in every point: there were however not 
only ſome points that appeared problematical even to the 
eyes of the mediators themſelves, but alſo others in which 
they greatly condemned the ſenate. The delegates of the 
petty council acknowledged to their body, on the 16th of 
May 1766, that what they had alledged on the article of 
ine code had not been pleaſing to * * 


o TG M U A 


The indecent arrogance of the negatives in 


their triumph ſerved to augment the prudence 
of the repreſentants. Perſuaded that they were 
braved by the ſenate, that they might be pro- 
voked to ſome violence and thereby loſe the 
fruits of their long moderation, they determined 
to appear inſenſible to all the provocations of 
their adverſaries (g). | | 


— 


(g) I don't ſpeak here of ſeveral particular facts, with 
regard to which it may be eaſily conceived both the nega- 
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For 


tives and repreſentants were mutually in the wrong, and 


wherein the faults of each party were repreſented by the 


oppoſite faction in the exaggerated colours of rancour. 
Such facts ſhould never be related by hiſtory, except when 
they have an inflaence on public events, or produce a 
lively ſenſation. N | 0 
Such was an anonymous libel, called the Dictionary of 
the negatives, replete with ſarcaſms and injurious invectives 
againſt the partiſans of the ſenate, and in which the 
French plenipotentiary was ſpoken of with dangerous 
temerity. | 2 | | 

Such alſo was the impeachment of commiſſary Thurler, 
accuſed of having ſaid that he /corned the ſeigniory when or- 
ders were ſent to him to fill up a pool at his country 


ſeat. Thuilier is ſummoned ; he appears; is interrogated ; 


denies the fact, and is committed to priſon, The people 
imagine the fate of Fatio and Le Maitre awaits him, and 
thrice the women and children form on his paſſage an im- 
ere barrier. The commiſſaries, witneſſes of the 
lively agitation of the people, went to conjure the ſenate 

to ſuſpend the order given againf their colleague. The 


ſenate remained inflexible; but ſortunately Thuilier eſcaped 5 


through a back-door, and went to priſon, without having 


been perceived. The apprehenſions of the people were 


ſoon calmed; the judges, unable to find ſufficient proofs 
of the accuſation inſtituted againſt Thuilier, ſet ham at li- 


berty without coſts, and gave him up to the judgment of 
| _ * - God 
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For three entire days, the clubs of the citi- ; 
zens were aſſembled ; their ſorrow was expreſſed 
in doleful complaints, but {till they determined 
to obſerve ſilence : they vowed to redouble their 
moderation and firmneſs, to wait the event with 


intrepidity, and to diſplay i in the diſcuſſion of the 


project of pacification nothing but the pureſt pa- 
triotiſm, diveſted of all party ſpirit, at the ſame 


time free from any ſentiment of fear. 


C 


We are e drawing near the period when the hiſ- 
tory of Geneva becomes a ſpecies of political 
romance, the veracity of which might be queſ- 
tioned, were it not that every fact on which it 
reſts, can be ſtated with authenticity. Never 


did a feeble ſtate, in competition with a pow- 


erful one, exhibit a more aſtoniſhing ſpeCtacle, 


or more worthy of intereſting the friends of li- 


berty : a ſingle indiſcretion might have been the 
ruin of the citizens; they had prudence enough 
to avoid it, and, by their virtues and their wiſe 
intrepidity, they became entitled to the admira- 


tion of thoſe to whom minuteneſs in ſize is not a 
ſubject of contempt. 


CHAP. 


636 » 


God and his conſcience. This affair had no other conſe- 
quence but that it evinced the people's attachment to 
their leaders, and the efforts of the latter to keep the 


people within the bounds of prudence and moderation, 


trom which the ſenate appeared e to make them 
ray. 


NU 


CHAPTER IK. 


Character F the duke de Choiſeul, and the media- 


or Noble refuſal of the court of England to 
5 interfere in the diſſenſions of Geneva. 
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Ronan we enter on a diſcuſſion of the H A p. 


public undertaking in which the mediators were 


IX. 


employed, it is eſſentially neceſſary to delineate 


their private characters, and to mention ſome 
particulars concerning their conduct towards the 


repreſentants: it muſt be acknowledged that the 


latter had ſuſpicions, even before their arrival, 
that they would not be diveſted of prejudices: 

theſe ſuſpicions were proved to have been but too 
well founded, and the commiſſaries of the people 
ſoon perceived by the precipitation with which 
their memorials were demanded, that they were 


- waited for only in compliance with formality. 


If you do not ſpeedily preſent them, ſaid the 
chevalier de Beauteville, we /hall at any rate open 


21ſt April 
1766. 


the conferences; I have but a certain portion of time 


4% ſpare; alths' it gives me great pleaſure to ſee 


you, * may diſpenſe with caming, until you haue 
ſome 


THE REVOLUTIONS 


C 10 AP. ſomething to preſent me, as 54 don't wiſh you fould | 


a your time (a). 


Two months after his arrival, this miniſter 
complained bitterly to the commiſſaries of the 
affected ſlowneſs with which they proceeded in 
their expoſition ; he even fixed the term of twelve 
days, after which the Plenipolentiaries would no lon- 
ger receive any memorial. Was it conſiſtent with 
juſtice thus to reproach a people who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily act with cautious deliberation? Was ſo 
ſhort a term ſufficient for a people whoſe griev- 
ances were ſo numerous, and who, as they could. 
never have expected a ſecond mediation, could 
not have made any preparations for it? 


The chevalier de Beauteville, the French mi- 
nifter, was endowed with an upright heart, but 
his mind was weak; and his weakneſs was the 
more fatal to the repreſentants, as he yielded him- 
ſelf almoſt without reſerve to the infinuations of 
his ſecretary, an impetuous youth, named Taules, 
who from the firſt of his arrival, had eſpouſed 
all the paſſions of the negatives the active diſ- 
poſition of this ſecretary and the delicate health 
of the miniſter made the chevalier act in this 

. | ein- 


— 


(a) He had ſaid, two days wits that it was ly 4 


method of placing the arguments of the repreſentants in a more 


advantageous light, and a ſatisfaction which the mediators 
were willing do grant them. From that day we may date 
the end of the gracious language, in which the French 
plenipotentiary uſed before to ſpeak. From that day he 
never more was heard to ſay to the citizens, as on his arri- 
val; come when you pleaſe, I ſhall ever receive you and liflen 
to you with plenſure, if ] have not lei ſure, you ſbull be 22 


rut l uuf ceremony, and may Come another lime, 


0 F. G E N E Y A 


embaſſy a part of which he was otherwiſe inca- C =y E 


pable (60. 


The old citizens, who were already complain- 
ing that they found not in the mediators that per- 
fect impartiality, by which the compilers of the 
edict of 1738 had captivated every heart, felt 
the heavieſt affliction on being informed of the 
profound contempt this underling publicly pro- 
feſſed for the popular proceedings of the count 
de Lautrec: in effect this young man had neither 
ſufficient art nor decency to conceal. from the ci- 
tizens the hatred he had vowed againſt them; 
he even took pleaſure in provoking them by in- 
ſulting and threatening language. I am of 
„opinion, ſaid he one day to ſome of them, 
that if they were kept in awe for fifty years, 
it would make them reſume their confidence 
“in the councils.” | : 


Thus were baffled the hopes of the citizens, 
who muſt naturally have depended, as in 1738, 
on the French plenipotentiary, becauſe, the true 
principle of abſolute monarchy being the hap- 
pineſs of the majority, the court of Verſailles 
ſeemed to have no real intereſt in favoring the 
- ariſtocratic views of the ſenate. But if this prin- 


__ ciple be true in deſpotic ſtates, it is no leſs cer- 


tain alſo that they are expoſed to perpetual in- 
ſtability in principles and views: an inſtabi- 
lity, unknown in mixt ſtates, where ancient 
maxims of government are preſerved unaltered, 

TE» | | and, 


(3) Some confidence in his principles had at firſt been 
conceived from information that he was in intimacy at Paris 
with the philoſopher Thomas. The latter wrote to him 
one day Form men to be free.” We ſhall fee how much 
he ſtrove to take a contrary direction. 


n 
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and, as it were, in depoſit amongſt numerous 
ſepaiate members of the ſtate. Europe had at 
that time before her eyes a ſtriking proof of this; 
for fince the duke de Choiſeul had been raiſed to 
the miniſtry, the moſt important object of his 


policy was the deſtruction of the two free govern- 


ments which cardinal de Fleury had taken ſuch 
pains to lettle in 1738, Sweden and Geneva. 


At the very beginning of his adminiſtration, 


this new miniſter unfortunately quitted thoſe 


moderate proceedings which his predeceſſor, the 


duke de - 50 had appeared to have embraced. 


towards Geneva; through a diſpoſition too na- 


| tural to the adminiſtrators of mighty empires, 


the zeal of the citizens was eaſily made appear 
to him as fanaticiſm, their reſolution as audaci- 


ouſneſs. His ardent and elevated genius was 


more capable of thoſe abſolute deciſions by 
Which obſtacles are borne down, than of that 


gentle moderation by which they may gradu- 
ally be levelled. He had been ſo inconſiderate 
as in ſome meaſure to lend his name to Comelin, 


who availed himſelf of it to deceive him with 


regard to the intentions of the citizens, and who 


afterwards abuſed it ſo far, as to engage him to 


exert in the courſe of the negotiation that preci- 
pitancy and harſhneſs, which in republics ſeureo 


ever mcet with ſucceſs. 


It is the characteriſtic of comprehenſive minds, 
and of men accuſtomed to that irreſiſtible au- 
thority, before which all is conſtrained to yield, 
to wiſh to concentre the adminiſtration of ſtates 
within a ſmall number of hands. The obſtacles _ 
the duke de Chorſeut met with in his projects ren- 
gered him but the more ardent in purſuing mm 

ie 


OF GENEVA 


he ſhewed nearly as much attentionto the revolu- O H AP. 


tion of Geneva, as to that he was introducing 
into Sweden, but in the former he difplayed 
more haughtineſs, and much leſs moderation. 
The warmth and agitation that poſſeſſed him, 
were more than once turned into deriſion by the 
courtiers. In ſhort, ſuch is the misfortune of 
ſmall ſtates, that have any affair to accommo- 
date with great powers, that the indiſcretion of 
a ſingle man might have annihilated the liberty 
of Geneva, had not the cantons of Zurich and 
| Bern acted with the moſt cautious ſlowneſs in 
the courſe of the mediation. 


Unfortunately the paſſions of thoſe who go- 
verned in Geneva, and the prejudices they had 
inſpired into the court of France, were diſco- 
vered too late by thoſe allies. Their miniſters 
had neglected to reſiſt the influence oo court 
at the beginning of the negotiation, and thought 
not of ſhaking off the aſcendency of the French 
plenipotentiary, until it was almoſt too late. 
One of them had however one day a ſmart al- 
tercation with him: “ do you know, Sirs, ſaid 
« the chevalier de Beauteville, that J am the 
_ © repreſentative of the king my maſter? Do you 
* know, Sir, replied one of the republicans, that 
« we are the repreſentatives of our equals?” 


It is certain the Swiſs miniſters obſerved a 
more even proceeding, but the citizens, without 
ſuſpecting their integrity, ſoon perceived that 
their rank, their haughty character and politi- 
cal principles diſpoſed them to believe too rea- 
dily, whatever the ſenate withed to perſuade 

them 
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fellows ? 
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them. Ought this to be matter of aſtoniſhment? 
What men could have eſcaped the ſnares to 
which a ſituation like theirs is expoſed? What 
voice more perſuaſive to magiſtrates, as theſe 
lords were, than that of other magiſtrates their 


2 


The match was therefore unequal; the cauſe 
was between ariſtocracy. and democracy; the 
balance held by the chiefs of two ariſtocratic re- 


publics; and the powerful relationſhip of analogy 


between their own intereſts and the, chiefs of 


the republic entruſted to their care, hurried 


them with irreſiſtible force to a natural prefe- 


rence in favor of adminiſtration. 


Me cannot ſufficiently deplore the refuſal of 
the court of England to take a ſhare in the tri- 
bunal ef the mediation, as had been propoſed 
hy the duke de Praſlin, either through reſpect 


for that court, or to evince to Europe the up- 


rightneſs of his intentions towards Geneva. 
Unfortunately the cabinet of St. James's took 


no other concern in this affair, than that of the 


humane regard, which is due to feeble ſtates. 


Their anſwer to the court of France was, that 


they had no right to interpoſe in the affairs of 


Geneva, as long as they were not invited by that 


_ 


republic herfelf (c). 5 5 


— — * n 


If the king of England has excuſed himſelf from 
« taking a ſhare in the. mediation, ſaid his excellenc 
general Conway in his letter to the ſenate, of the ot 
of May 1766, © it is not for want of attachment to the 
« proſperity of Geneva, but only becauſe he found that 
it was neither becoming his dignity, or the indepen- 
% derce of the republic, that any foreign power ſhould 
« mtervene in her domeſtic affairs.“ | | 


O P GENE VA. 


How afflicting it is to be obliged to con char. 


demn a conduct ſo noble! But ſad experi- 
ence extorts from us a reflection, of which 
that experience alone will ſhew the — 
dation. We preſume to aſſert, that the Britiſh 
miniſtry, in addreſſing to the court of France fo 


admirable, ſo wiſe a leſſon, fulfilled but a part 


of the obligations impoſed on them as adminiſ- 
trators of a free and proteſtant ſtate. To urge 
the independence of Geneva was not ſufficient 
to preſerve it inviolate ; England ought to have 
declared that ſhe would watch over that inde- 
pendence, and cover the liberty of this ſmall 


ſtate with her powerful protection. Undoubt- 


edly ſuch a declaration would have reſcued 

Geneva from the interpoſition of France; an 
interpoſition, that muſt neceſſarily pave the way 

to a new one, the moment that England could 
no longer watch over the preſervation of the 
Geneveſe. 


"CHA P. 
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CHAPTER x. 


Of ſome events that preceded the proj ea of paci- 
fication drawn up by the Pleni potentiaries—Exa- 
mination of this po ect. 


cH AP. *T%; E project of pacification, * which 


the mediators were employed, was daily ad- 


* vancing. From the union that reigned between 


them and the magiſtrates, the people were per- 


ſuaded that they laboured in concert; and it 
muſt be acknowledged that their work was feared 
even before it was known. Who could blame 


the citizens diſtruſt? They knew that the duke 
de Choiſeul had demanded many eflential alter- + 


ations in their laws, no conference had been held 


with them as in 1738, and they had even been 
ſo entirely lighted, that having teſtified ſome 
diſcontent at the project which began to tranſpire, 


they were anſwered: © that they could not be 


judges of any part without ſeeing the whole, 
and that certainly they would have reaſon to 
* * be ſatisficd.“ | 


Cromelin 


or Gαν⏑ . mn 
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8 Cromelin, who had artfully applied himſelf to CHAP. 


impoſe on the character of the duke, in order to , 
deceive him with regard to that of the citizens 


perſuaded him that all might be obtained by 
threatening means, and eſpecially by directing 
thoſe threats againſt their deareſt defenders. 
Seduced by this artful man, the duke behaved 
more like an avenger, than an arbiter, and for- 


got himſelf fo far as to demand of the cantons 


that the authors of the anſwer 10 the letters from 


the country ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary 


manner, (a) as well as the principal commiſſaries: 
he was undoubtedly induced to make this de- 


mand by a hope that the preſervation of the lat- 


ter 


.: 8, (o} The conſequences that would reſult from impu- 
nity are ſtriking, ſaid this miniſter in a letter to the 
« cantons, eſpecially in a republic where the magiſtrates 


and the law have no power but in proportion as they 


<< poſſeſs the confidence and conſideration that are their 
due. His majeſty, with the greateſt impartiality, ex- 
„ pects, magnificent lords, from the benevolent ſentiments 


*« with which you are equally animated towards Geneva, 


* from your equity, your impartiality and your attachment 
to his majeſty and his crown, that, penetrated with the 
« {ame principles, you will order your deputies to adhere 


to the propoſition to be made them by Mr -e Beautewille, | 


to demand from my lords of Geneva, in the name of the 
« mediation, that the authors of the libels, particularly 
of that called the anſwer to the letters from the country, 
be at leaft puniſhed with baniſhment and the loſs of 
„their freedom.“ N 3 

Therefore, according to the duke de Choiſeul, becauſe 
the magiſtrates of Geneva ſhould have no power, but in 
proportion 79 the confidence they poſſeſſed, it was neceſſary, 


in order to gain them that confidence, to degrade the au- 


_ thors of a work, which only tended to unfold the ſame 
principle! | | 1 


Long 
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CHAP. ter might be made the price of the ſlavery of 
X. their conſtituents. On the news of this ſtrange 

demand, the Geneveſe imagined themſelves on 
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the point of ſeeing exhibited anew the atrocious 


ſcenes of 1707; but they vowed not to be filent 
ſpectators, and to periſh with their defenders. 


The cantons, informed of this generous re- 


ſolution; openly rejected the propoſition of the 
Duke, and demonſtrated to him that it argued a 


power in the guarantees that they were not poſ- 


ſeſſed of. That imprudent ſtep was attended 


Vith no other conſequence but that of cloſing the 


union of the people, animating their hatred 
againſt the authors of their misfortunes, and of 
anticipating the loſs of confidence in the offices 
of a miniſter, whoſe firſt proceedings were 
uſhered in with ſo much partiality, and who 
treated the repreſentants as ſeditious men who had 
abuſed their liberty. It was at length declared 


that the mediators had terminated their project 


of pacification, and that it was to be brought to 
Verſailles by Taules, to receive the royal ſanction, 
before it ſhould be preſented to the different 
councils of the republic for their acceptance. 


Far otherwiſe had the liberty of the general 


council been reſpected in 1738. To avoid all 


. 


Long did the duke perſiſt in his demand, without the 
performance of which ere would newer be, as he ſaid in a 
letter to the cantons, any permanent tranquillity in Geneva. 
But they conftantly refuſed, and the duke appeared no leſs 
ſurpriſed than exaſperated that he could not have diſpoſed . 


of the Geneveſe writers with the ſame facility that he im- 


priſoned the periodical writer Freron. 


0 6 NEV 4 


this anticipated ratification, the citizens were 
fully convinced that it was intended they ſhould 
be conſtrained to accept of the project by the 


fear of cauſing a rupture between the republic 


and the mediating powers, 


The day of danger was at hand, the citizens 


treſolved to make a final effort to avert ſo many 


calamities; they attempted to undeceive the 
equity of the miniſter, that had been ſurpriſed. 
Deluc the ſon was charged with this important 
commiſſion ; he courageouſly faced the- danger 


to go plead the cauſe of his fellow-citizens to the 


. duke, and he arrived in Paris at the ſame time 
as Taules. | - 


The qualities of the mind and heart conſpired 
to render Deluc an intereſting character: the 
heroic intrepidity which diſtinguiſhed the father, 


was equalled by that gentleneſs of diſpoſition 


which gained attention for the ſon, and by the 
art with which he calmed the moſt intemperate 
minds. The former was accuſed of ſometimes 


railing the ſtorm, the latter of being too much 


inclined to yield toit. Ever ſerene in the midſt of 


danger, he never was deficient in reſources, and 


rendered eſſential ſervices to his fellow-citizens, 


and to their commiſſaries whoſe colleague he 


was (b). | 
LS | = - 


* — 


* 


(5) He has diſtinguiſhed himſelf throughout Europe as a 
natural philoſopher, and particularly by his diſcoveries on 
the atmoſphere, He is now reader to the queen of Egland. 
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ſuſpicion of conſtraint, the mediators had not CHAP. 


preſented their work to their Sovereigns, until | 
it had been received by the whole republic: by 


PE 
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He obtained an audience: the miniſter re- 
ceived him with cold and ſupercilious dignity, 
and allowed him but a ſhort time to ſpeak : 
Deluc expreſſed himſelf however with reſolution, 
and in a wiſe and noble manner; he gained for 


his abilities a flattering teſtimony, which he was 


unable to gain for his cauſe ; but the duke ne- 
vertheleſs conſidered him as one of the promoters 
of the people's obſtinacy, he even dropt hints 
that he muſt ſhorten his ſtay in Paris. The 
agent Cromelin indulged the moſt unſeaſonable 
1 on the bad ſucceſs of his journey. 

The project of pacification was therefore 
ſigned by the court of France; it was alſo ap- 
proved by the two cantons, but they teſtified a 
deſire that it ſhould be /ulbmitted to the free votes 


_ of the citizens, and promiſed to guarantee it, if it 


| ſentants have only to reject it (c). 


roth Nov. 
1766. 


14th Nov. 
1766. 


met. with approbation. The protectors that the 
citizens had in the councils rejected it without 
aſſigning any particular objections, 1.75 700 bad, 
ſazd they, 10 admit of a modification; the repre- 


It -- 


— 


— —— 


(c) During this interval, a new incident contributed to 
augment the alienation of the citizens minds. The time 
of election for a lieutenant, for auditors and an attorney 
general, was arrived. It was apprehended that the gene- 
ral council would again reject the candidates preſented; 
and although the legiſlative body alone had power to put 
a ſtop to theſe operations, the ſenate took upon them to 
ſuſpend them, with the opinion of the grand council and 
the plenipotentiaries, and were contented with declaring, 
that this ſuſpenſion ſhould have no conſequence, as a pre- 
cedent, in future. This new attack on law ſtartled the 
citizens. hat conſequence more frightful, replied they, 

2 5 | than 
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It was then the court of France began to put CHAT. - 


in practice the threatening operations of which 
Cromelin had furniſhed. a plan. The lieutenant 
of police at Paris aſſembled all the Geneveſe ſet- 
tled in that metropolis and declared to them : 


X. 


— 


« that in caſe the Geneveſe rejected the plan ap- 


proved of by the mediators, and refuſed to 
“ ſubmit to the deciſion of the guarantees, his 
« majeſty being determined to break of all con- 
4 nexion with Geneva, and to fend home all the 
« Geneveſe ſettled in France, had been graci- 
“ ouſly pleaſed to give them timely notice, that 
they might not be ſurprized at the event.” 


At the ſame time they had recourſe to iſſuing 
letters de cachet, and threw into the baſtile Le- 
neps, a citizen reſpectable for his age, and be- 


cauſe he had already been in 1737 the victim of 


the ſenate, merely for having correſponded with 
Micheli. The ſenate of 1767 made a ſtill greater 
crime of his correſponding with ſome of the com- 


miſſaries, and altho' the police of Paris could 


not find any thing on ranſacking his papers; 
however, either to palliate that act of violence, 


or to alarm the Geneveſe on the fate of their de- 


fenders, they nevertheleſs circulated a report 
that a criminal correſpondence with ſome of 
them had been . diſcovered. To render this 


event ſtill more alarming, the chevalier de Beau- 


| teville ſent for ſeveral of the commiſſaries, and 
declared to them: “ that the king had diſcovered 


— 


than its ſheauing future magiſirates, that, by means of a for- 
mality, they may ſet themſelves above the laws ? Are mere 
promiſes mire binding than ſworn iaws? We ſhall newer 
ceaſe aſſerting ours, our very filente fball afſert them. 


t 
A 


Sth Dec. 
1766. 
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CH AP.“ from the papers of Lenieps that a plot had 


* been formed to reject the plan of mediation, 
before it had been ſeen; that his majeſty pro- 
„ voked at this exceſs of inſolence and audaci- 
4 douſneſs, would find means to obtain ſatisfac- 
& tion, and would particularly render reſponſible 
& thoſe who ſeduced their fellow-citizens, and 
e held them under a diſgraceful yoke.” The 
miniſter denounced to them misfortunes of every 
kind, if the project were rejected; and forgot 
himſelf ſo far as to declare that the king his _ 
ter meant that it ſhould be accepted (4). 
was on this occaſion that a citizen replied, p 
your King ours: ? 


However diſadvantageous the idea the citizens 
had conceived of the mediators project, before 
it was made public, it excited amongſt them a 
general exclamation of aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation on its appearance; and the diſcuſſion, to 
which they ſeriouſly applied, only ſerved to pro- 
long and encreaſe the firſt impreſſion it had made. 
In effect this new act of legiſlation irrecoverably 
annihilated the fundamental conftitution of the 
republic, and deprived the people of all their, 
moſt eſſential rights. True it is, the legiſlative 
power was left inherent in them, but a ſecond 


legiſ- 


— 


0 * 


( 1) The following are 3 the expreſſions of the PR 
nipo! entiary. “ The king has charged me as well as his 
* miniſter to declare to you that his determined will is, that 
« the plan be accepted.” This phraſe was denied, and 
commiſſary D*ſverno:s having maintained to Taules that his 
excellency had pronounced it, the latter, darting at him a 
furious look, rephed : © Sir, your ears have been tingling 
% as well as thoſe of the reſt.” 


o C .E NE: VF; 4: 


legiſlative body was eſtabliſhed above them, two CHAP. 


thirds of which were taken from the councils, 


and in which was depoſited without reſtraint the © 


negative right, that is to ſay, the hatchet of the 
_ conſtitution to hew down at their will, whatever 
laws ſtill remained that could give umbrage to 
their authority. IO | 


Taxation was an object nearly in the ſame 
_ predicament, and whilſt the political rights of 
the people were thus deſtroyed, nothing had been 
done to ſecure the rights of individuals, the moſt 
important, perhaps the only end of every free 


ſociety (e). 1 
houg 


— — 


(e) Except for being taken in flagrante delifo, a citizen 
of Geneva could not be committed to priſon without hav- 
ing been brought, if he required it, before one of the 
four ſyndics or the lieutenant. | _ 


If the four ſyndics were found exceptionable, the leaſt 
exceptionable of the members of the tribunal preſided, 
taking the ſyndics oath. - . 


Rienunciation of freedom, change of religion, or judg- 
ment, were puniſhed by the perpetual loſs of freedom to 
the criminal and his heirs, e 


As for repreſentations, the number of ſuch as preſented 
them, till then unlimited, was reduced to twelve. The 
could not be preſented on affairs of individuals on rn 
a cauſe depended. The repreſentation was to contain 
but a ſingle object. No other could be preſented until the 
firſt were decide. | | 
All claims, againſt the anſwer to which no citizen re- 
monſtrated within eighteen days, fell to the ground, and 
were never to be renewed; and it was not lawful for any 
perſon 10 infift on them or to take any meaſures whatever to 
renew them, under penalty of being puniſhed without hope 
of pardon as a diſturber of the public repaſe. | 
„„ = It 
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were viſible throughout ; they fully realiſed in 
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Though the real framers of this work had 
exhauſted all their art to maſk their ſecret inten- 
tions under ſome popular forms, theſe intentions 


it 


oth 


It was prohibited to print, cauſe to be printed, intro- 
duce, ſell or diſtribute any repreſentation. In caſe of new 


diſſenſions, it was prohibited, on pain of perpetual baniſh- 


ment, or penalties ſtill more ſevere, to print, cauſe to be 


printed, or introduce any memorials, pamphlets, or 


writings relative to faid diſſenſions. 


The council was to proceed againſt the printers of books 
againft the eſtabliſhed religion, but, previous to their pro- 


ceeding againſt the authors, the. conſiſtory was to be 


charged to hear them, 5 
Application to the council of two hundred, for obtain- 
ing pardon, was limited, and the ſenate was empowered 


to baniſh for nine years, impriſon for four, and puniſh 
with fines, and many other penalties without any appeal. 


The council of two hundred acquired the title of ho- 
wereign, in every caſe wherein it judges and decides without 


appeal. | 


The right of taxation and levying ſubſidies, which be- 


longed without exception to the general council, was li— 


mited to ſuch contributions as imply conftraint. 


The citizens, till then at liberty to communicate with 
each other in the general council, were ſubjected to a 
humiliating conſtraint ; they were to be ſeated, to remain 


in their places, to proceed to vote in order, and ſeat aſter 
ſeat. EE | 


The commiſfaries, and every aſſembly, or club of the 
citizens, were ſuppreſſed. N 5 


The privileges of the natives were invariably limited to 
what had been granted by the edict of 1738. 


The general council was forced to elect the four ſyn- 


dies from the council of twenty five, and loſt the right of 


chooſing the treaſurer, lieutenant and auditors from amongſt 
all the citizens. 55 | 


As 


0% r Gr 


ral council to the council of two-hundred, rendering 
it depoſitary of the public force, and thus eſtab- 


liſhing in Geneva an ariſtocracy, hereditary in fact, 


tho” to all appearance elective, over which the 
Tronchin family and three or four more of the 
moſt opulent, would ſoon have acquired abſolute 
empire. 


To complete their misfortune, the citizens 


had no hope left of amending that work; it had 


been preſented to them as an indiviſible plan, 2 3d Nov. 


which muſt either be accepted or rejected in the whole, 
uo article of which could admit of change or mudi- 


fication without altering its eſſence, without diſturb- 
ing the equilibrium it eftabliſhed between the different 


bodies of the ſtate. The plenipotentiaries pro- 
poſed it as a plan, which even themſelves were no 
longer permitted to retouch. LD 

& 


e language of the plenipotentiaries, and 
the partiality of their plan, together with its 


faults, 


8 


, 


As an indemnification for ſo many ſacrifices, the negative 
right was made to paſs to a tribunal of ſeventy-nine per- 


ſons, two thirds choſen in the inferior councils, and the | 


other third from amongſt the private citizens. This tribu- 
nal was empowered to give a final refuſal, by majority of 
votes, to every repreſentation. | I 

Finally, to render, as they ſaid, the grand council inde- 
pendent. of the ſenate, this latter body were obliged to 
elect, at every promotion of ſifty members to the grand 
council, ſeven citizens or - burghers in each of the fonr 
quarters of the city. Bat who 15 not ſenſible of the faci- 
 hty with which the ſenate might have ever had creatures 
ready in all the different quarters? | 
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ing, that of conveying the powers of the gene- 
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faults, furniſhed advocate De Lolme with a favour- 
able opportunity for diſplaying his talents and 
his eloquence. This young man had already 
deeply ſtudied the cauſes by which perſonal 
liberty, and the equilibrium of power between 


government and the people are eſtabliſhed : he 
had ſurveyed his country's conſtitution with that 
glance of genius, which afterwards embraced 


the conſtitution of England (F). He poſſeſſed 


a depth of reflection and a flow of language: 


the danger, that threatened the liberty of his 


country, inſpired him on this occaſion with all 
the energy that animated the orators of anti- 


quity. 
« Behold then at length, behold this project, 


on the impartiality of which you have been 


& fo much deceived, ſaid he to the citizens! 


They force you to ele& your ſyndics from 


1 amongſt thoſe very men, againſt whoſe uſur- 
e pations you require protectors: they have even 
60 gone ſo far as to free the ſenate from the obli- 
« gation of gaining the affections of the citi- 
6 zens, by exempting them from having recourſe 
« to the people for taxes, and by fettering the 
“ facred right of repreſentation, or rather utterly 
“ depriving you of the moſt important right of 
call, that of laying your grievances before the 


8 general council. And they dare to call a 


„ counterpoiſe this upſtart tribunal, which may 


& convert violation into law, anions laws as if 


they were abuſes, explain them away, chooſe, 


5 nay 


— 


'£ / ) He is thor of the work called 4 1 . 
England, a work admired by Engliſhmen themſelves, and 
by EO of every party. 


oy 
cc 
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nay create, the meaning they mould have? CHAP. 


Daubt it not, my fellow-citizens : all thoſe 


operations, however ſtrange they now appear, 


will be legalized : remonſtrance will be made 


a crime, and woe to that citizen of Geneva 
who ſhall hereafter raiſe his faltering voice to 


tell the arbiters of his fate, you have done amiſs ! 


« You are flattered, it is true, that whatever 
conteſts ariſe in the republic, ſhall hencefor- 
ward be terminated within her own boſom. 
But what will avail your liberty abroad, when 
Its defenders, converted at home into fomen- 
tors of ſedition, may be arreſted, may be 


puniſhed at every ſtep they go, on a vague 


accuſation of having diſturbed the public 


tranquillity ? For, be not deceived, theſe terms 


that occur ſo often in this project, theſe vague 
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words, tranquillity, order, are but vain phan- 


toms of public happineſs; they are inſtru- 
ments prepared, to decree againſt the friends 


to liberty the penalties due to the di fturbers of 


the public repoſe. 


* Not only, they deftroy our repreſentations 
before their birth; they even deprive us of the 


Power of aſſembling, and have gone fo far 


as to prohibit us the liberty of the preſs. No, 
even were this republic inhabited by madmen, 


its ſafety could not have been better provided 


for, and nothing 1s wanting to complete this 
project, but an expreſs prohibition againſt 
—_ into deſpair, which ſo many doors left 

| | open 
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. © open to oppreſſion, could not fail at length to 


* occaſion (g) ! 


Citizens, the eyes of Europe are upon us. 
& We have entered on a vaſt career, we muſt 
* accompliſh it; hitherto our virtue has only _ 
A bloſſomed, it is time that it ſhould ripen into 
fruit.“ 


However overcharged this picture may ap- 
pear, it does not tranſgreſs the bounds of truth: 
ſcarcely will it be ctedited that the plan of the 
mediators could deſerve ſuch ſevere cenſures, but 
faults muſt have been expected, if attention has 


been paid to all the ſtratagems that had long 
been artfully put in practice to prejudice the re- 


putation of the citizens, to the effect theſe ſtrata- 
gems had on the mediators, to the extraordinary 
conduct of the latter both at the beginning and 
during the courſe of their work, and to the 
threatening preparations they were making to 
ſupport it. Before we proceed farther to unfold 
theſe preparations, it is eſſentially neceſſary to 
ſtate a fact which will ſerve as a key to the ex- 
eſſive partiality viſible in the plan of the me- 
diators: it is this, that the coercive meaſures we 
are about to ſee diſplayed were not an invention 
ſubſequent to the 5 and ariſing from the ne- 
ceſſity 


(e) Far from withing to prevent the effects of this deſ- 
pair, the compilers of the project had beforehand conſi- 
dered that they might avail themſelves of the act of ſuch 
of the citizens as in the firfl moments of their grief would 
not have heſitated to imitate the conduct of N by a 
renunciation of their freedom. According to the project 
of the mediators, every citizen who rengumnced his freedom, 


a Condemned to perpetual tofs of it, and his heirs . bim. 
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ceſſity of preſerving the honor of the powers © 2 P. 


who framed it, but that, on the contrary, all 
theſe meaſures had been concerted by them be- 
fore they entered on their work, and that it was 
their confidence in the ſucceſs of theſe threaten- 
ing meaſures that gradually induced them to pre- 
ſent to the Geneveſe ſo intolerable a conſtitution. 
To authenticate this important fact, it is ſuffici- 
ent to quote the memorial addreſſed to the Swiſs 
plenipotentiaries by the chevalier de Beauteville 
on the 28th of May preceding, that is to ſay, at 
the Ly opening of the mediation, 


e 8 Shall we not 1 a very great advantage 
in this work, are the words of the memorial, 
„ by reducing the demagogues to the neceſſity 
ce of chooſing between the government of 1738 
explained and fortified, and the new plan of 
„government that we ſhall propoſe to them? 
For what can the demagogues do? Will they 
determine on refuſing all negotiation, all ac- 
„ commodation? But will not ſuch a reſolution 
and a declaration of war againſt the three powers 
& be one and the ſame thing? And is it to be pre- 
„ ſumed that eight hundred perſons will dare 
© take ſuch a reſolution? Is it not in a manner 
certain that, when we make the principal per- 
e ſons anſwerable for the conſequences, there. 
„ will we no conſequences ! . 


The pen drops from my had] in cop vide each 
word of this ſtrange memorial. Such then has 
been the plan of operations, which were then 
and have ſince been called by the mediators 
their good offices, like the impartial proceedings of 


cardinal de Fleury and count de Laulrec. What 
| 7 | an 
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an abuſe of words, what a project intended for a 
free people? What a project coming from the 


three very powers who had ſworn that the laws 
of that people ould not be ſuſceptible of any 


change whatever without the conſe ent of the general 


council? That plan of operations had remained 
unknown until this day ; it is time to publiſh 


this ſplendid teſtimony of the juſtification of the 


citizens; it is time to make known to the court 
of France the abuſes committed under the ſanc- 
tion of its name, and how greatly it has been 
deceived in ſuffering itſelf to be perſuaded ne- 


ver to adopt in its proceedings towards the 


— 


citizens of Geneva any meaſures but ſuch as 
muſt alarm a ſpirited people. 


im the latter part of this hiſtory it will be 
proved that this fatal plan of operations has 
been purſued with but too much conſtancy ; 
and that if the Geneveſe are accuſed of hav- 
ing repulſed the kindly hand of the French 
miniſter, it is for this reaſon, that, ſince the 
edict of 1738, the miniſters who have been ſo- 
licited to interpoſe in the diſſenſions of the re- 
public, have unfortunately renounced the ways 
of mildneſs and moderation, which alone could 


inſure to their efforts that ſucceſs, with which they 


had crowned the favors of count de Lautrec. 


CHAP. 


OF GENE VA. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Of new menaces employed againſt the citizens — Pro- 

 ceedings previous to the project of the mediators 
being laid before the general council—Rej eftion of 
the projett—Conſequences of its rejection. 
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8 U 0 H were the fatal pe that had di- CHAP. 


rected the mediators in their work, and on which x] 


they had received hopes that their project would 


be accepted: in effect nought but a generous 
determination to devote themſelves for the liberty 


of their country could inſpire a handful of citi- 


zens with the noble but dangerous reſolution to 
reject it. They heard repeated around them the 

words of the chevalier 4e Beauteville “ that their 
«© refuſal and a declaration of war againſt the three 
„ guaranteeing powers were one and the ſame 
* thing ;” but their reſolution is on that account 
more deſerving of admiration; they conſidered 
the project of the mediators as the tomb of their 
country's liberty, and determined to periſh ra- 
ther than ſubſcribe to it. 


It 
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It is with political perſecution as with religi- 
ous intolerance; both lead to a ſpecies of en- 
thuſiaſm; but this enthuſiaſm is very pardonable 
in free citizens, when its aim is only to ſupport 
the ſacred rights of man. To all theſe impor- 
tant conſiderations, which induced the citizens to 
reject the project, were added in ſome the fear 
of appearing to yield to menaces, and particu- 
larly of being overawed by the inſulting language 


of Jaules. This underling loudly declared that 


the Gene veſe were 190 dafrardly to dare refuſe a pro- 
Jet preſented with ſuch awoful ceremon 9. 


Mean- time the magiſtrates began to 1 
that they had abuſed their influence over the me- 


diators; and the latter to repent of having too 


deeply eſpouſed the paſſions of the former. 
Nevertheleſs however far advanced matters were, 


the ſenate might have ſtill averted the ſtorm 


that was gathering over the republic, by com- 
mencing with the repreſentants ſome other ac- 


commodation, the honor of which might have 
been left to the powers: this body did not even 


attempt it, they ſaw that a project, the accept- 
ance of which ſhould be free, was about to be 
preſented to the general council in the midſt of 
fear and terror; and they not only permitted it, 
but we have ſeen they were the very perſons 


who had induced the mediators to that meaſure, 
buy perſuading them that their fellow-citizens 


would never dare to brave the conſequences of a 


refuſal. 


But the muſt ſeems ſuddenly to diſperſe from 
before the eyes of the medieto;s. The well- 
founded but. late apprehenſion they began to 
enter- 
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entertain of the poſſibility of a refuſal, hurried them CHAP. 


to an indiſcretion which only unveiled the more 
the imperfections of their work : altho* they had 
declared that it was no longer allowable even fon 


—— 


X 


themſelves to retouch their project, they added to it 


ſome explanatory notes, to ſoften or illuſtrate 
ſome inſtitutions: but this tady ſupplement 


changed neither the nature of the work, nor the 
diſpoſitions of the citizens, it invited them on 


the contrary to a new diſcuſſion, and they were 
ſill more alarmed at the confuſion it introduced 


into the conſtitution. In conſequence it was 
publicly reported that the 3 would be re- 


jected, 
The ſtad-holder Z/cher, who of all the cdl 


ators had appeared the leaſt averſe to the citi- 


zens, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the confi- 


dence they teſtified in him, and ſent for colonel 
Piftet (a) to repreſent to him, that the ſafety of 
the republic was at ſtake ; that, if the project of 
the powers were rejected, they would decide 


as guarantees on the validity of the ſenate's 


pretenſions; that this deciſion would be ſup- 
ported by a body of Swiſs troops, who would 
march into the city to enforce its execution, and 
that many victims would be ſacrificed. © Be- 


“ lieve me, ſaid this plenipotentiary, in a tone 


expreſſive of friendſhip and confidence, “ our 
plan, imperfect as it may be, is far different 
„from the pretenſions of the court of France: 


K will never be known what pains we have 
7 —ů „ taken 


9 


(a) The ſame that has been ſpoken of, pages 165 and 166. 
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<q taken to ſucceed in rendering it toletable. 


„ Adviſe your fellow-citizens to accept of it; the 


«© repreſentants will ſooner or later find means to 
« amend it, but if they reject it, I ſee no re- 


« ſource left for them, and can oy pity their 


© 


« ſible _ 


6 ſituation. Is 


The body of the repreſentants was not more 
ſeduced by theſe deceitful hopes, than alarmed 
at the menaces by which they were accompanied. 
The plenipotentiaries redoubled their menaces, 
and had recourſe to the meaſure which France 
had propoſed at the beginning, that of render- 
ing the principal citizens reſponſible for the 
events. They therefore repreſented to the latter 


that they were deceived with regard to the con- 


ſequences of a refuſal; that its conſequences 
would be fatal to the commiſſaries (b); that 
their defenders would be ſacrificed to no purpoſe, 
and they themſelves be under an iron yoke. 
Fortunately the citizens eſcaped this dangerous 
ſnare. * If innecent victims muſt be ſacrificed, 
“ ſaid they, it ſhall not be with impunity : the 
* blood of every citizen belongs to the reſt, and 
„ we ſhall form with our defenders one indivi- 


Then = 


Am 
* — had — 
— 


(2) It was ublicly tina that the 1518 of nine com- 
miſſaries would be demanded, and the ſtad-holder Eſcſher 
had acknowledged to Picter that he feared the court of 
France would require a ſatisſaction of that kind. The 
nine commiſſaries pointed out were Deluc the father and 


fon, Chappuis, Deſarts, un Flournoy, D'lwerncis, 
Thuilier and Clawiere. 1 8 


o F O EN E VA. 


* 


Then, more alarmed than ever, the mediators CH AP. 


again aſſembled the twenty-four commiſſaries, 
and by turns employed menaces and ſolicitations 
to make them accept of their plan: but the com- 


miſſaries candidly acknowledged that they found 


not in this project the true principles of the config: 
tion of their forefathers. After this unſucceſsful 


— 


zd Dee. 
1766. 


conference, the Swiſs miniſters tried a new one, 


which was no leſs uſeleſs to their projects than 
humiliating for themſelves: they ſummoned all 
the citizens, ten by ten, and read to them an 
apology for the project of pacification. The 


mediators have ſince acknowledged, that they 


had been aſtomiſhed at the ſenſe of the citizens, 
their union, and the reſpectful firmneſs with 
which they preſented themſelves before them. 
We ſhall ſcrupulouſty examine your work, 
ſaid they to the mediators, © born free, we ſhall 
< act like freemen ; we ſhall only conſult the 


« dictates of our conſcience, by its voice alone 


& ſhall we be directed: ſenſible of our weakneſs 


encouraged by the conſciouſneſs of the juſtice 
of our cauſe, and equally ſo by your ſovereigns 
reputation for juſtice ; they will not ſurely en- 
<« ſlave a ſtate, whoſe independence they have pro- 
* miſed to ſupport. They will not alter laws they 
© have vowed to guarantee according to their 
% form and tenor; in fine, whatever calamities 

may be ready to overwhelm us, we ſhall prove 
"2 ourſelves patriots to the laſt.” | 


The clergy had been invited by the ſenate to 


and inability to oppoſe force to force, we are 


ſolicit the citizens t accept the project, and 


having ſent for the commiſſaries, conjured them 
in the name of peace and religion to yield to the 
8 2 1 
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CH AP. ſtorm, and repreſented the ſcenes of horror to 
XI. which the indignation of France and the cantons 
would expoſe the republic. It is ſaid that Deluc the 
father anſwered the venerable company with the 
enthuſiaſm of the primitive chriſtians, and the 
reſolution of a Spartan. - 


„ Miniſters of a juſt and powerful God, ſaid 
this reſpectable old man, © you preſent us 
„ human ſecurities, we remind you of one, in 
„ which yourſelves ſhould have taught us to con- 
“ fide; I mean the ſupport of divine provi- 
« dence; that declared defender of our republic, 
« watches over ſmall as well as mighty ſtates; 
to doubt of its protection, would be offering 
it an inſult; by remaining faithful to our vows 
© to the laſt, we ſhall be deſerving the crown of 
life, we ſhall preſerve our liberty. If you 
off follow our ſteps in the road of true patriotiſm 
© which we are going to point out, you may 
* know misfortune, but you cannot know re- 

*imorſe;” 


The paſtors * the indiſcretion to inſiſt on 
the perſonal dangers that threatened the defenders 
of the people; that imprudent conſideration difſ- 
pleaſed the commiſſaries, far from perſuading 
them. One of them, named Vieuſſeux, a citizen 
diſtinguiſned in a particular manner by the pu- 
rity of his morals, his public and private virtues, 
his rational attachment to the laws of his country, 

and his reſpect for religion, compared the vali- 
clity of the freeman's, oath with the act ſolicited. 
© Maiſters, ſaid he to the paſtors, miniſters of 
ia religion whoſe morality is pure as the rewards 
1 it offers to virtue are ſublime, do you not here 

cc Pro- 


9 GENEVA: 


c temptible human conſiderations? The ſpirit © 


« of that holy religion you have taught me, is a 


« ſpirit of liberty; nothing ſhall engage me to be- 
tray my oaths as a chriſtian, as a freeman, and 
« to ſign with my own hand a bond of ſlavery for 


“ myſelf and my poſterity. My conſcience is 
„ clear, I am ready to aſcend the ſcaffold with 
« ſerenity; and if I ſurvive the ſtrokes W. th 
& which I am threatened, comforters of ſouls, 1 
* ſummon you to aſſiſt at my death-bed ; there 
c ſhall you judge of the conſolations that chriſ- 


« tians derive from the conſciouſneſs of having 


* fulfilled their duty,” 


The 1 laft ak was openly to 


_ threaten the citizens with pronouncing a ſovereign 


* Judgment on the queſtions by which the repub- 


lic was agitated, and enforcing the execution of 
that judgment. The firſt queſtion of all, replied 
one of the repreſentants, ſhall be to judge whether 
there was any foundation for your — lion 11 


elf ©. 


S 


The time of the convocation of the gencral 


council was at hand. Cromelin, the indefatigable 
agent of the ſenate, aſſembled all the negatives 
that were in Paris, and engaged them to go to 
Geneva to accept of the project; but a far greater 
number of repreſentants, ſettled in diſtant parts, 
came to reject it and ſhare the common danger. 


Cit 


. 


6 ) © Theſe forty-two years 1 have been condemned to 
die.“ replied another citizen to — who threatened 
him with death. 


o 
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cc, "HER your ſacred character, by ſoliciting us CH AP., 
« to ſilence the voice of our conſciences by con- | 


PRES 
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CHAP. Citizens were ſeen thronging from more than two 

XI. hundred leagues diſtance, to acquit themſelves of 

that ſacred duty, and ſave their country from 
ſubjection. Se: | e ee Ws 


15th Dec. At length the awful day arrived, when the ge- 
1766. neral council was to decide of the liberty and fate 
olf the republic. The old and infirm of the citizens 
would be carried to the aſſembly of the people; 
never had it been more numerous, never more 
deſerving of the title of ſovereign. The Swiſs ple- 
nipotentiaries choſe to aſſiſt at it, and placed 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to be witneſſes of 
the ſuffrages which were given aloud (4). 


Whilſt the citizens were aſſembled, the reſt of 
the nation remained at the doors of the church, 
waiting with the utmoſt impatience the reſult of 
this day. The prayers of liberty were heard, 
the proje& was rejected by a majority of one 
thouſand and ninety-five againſt five hundred 
and fifteen. i LO - 


The citizens retired with becoming ſerenity : 
they waited to be in the midſt of their families 
before they refigned themſelves to joy, and ex- 

| | preſſed 


—— 


— — 


(4) The chevalier de Beautewille excuſed himſelf from 
aſſiſting at it, on pretence of indiſpoſition, but, in reality, 
for fear of the event; Taule, attended, and his. preſence. 
revived the remembrance of his threats. He had ſaid to 
one of the commiſſaries : If the plan is rejected, the republic 
goes to pot, and 1 don't care a.. . I would not give a farthing, 
ſaid he to another perſon, to have the plan of reconciliation 
accepted, but Il bet two hundred guineas that it will; the 
Geneveſe are too daſiardly to reject it, they dare not. 
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| preſſed their thanks to God for a day which pre- C yo AP. 


ſerved their childrens liberty. But gloomy cares 
| were ſoon to ſucceed the emotions. of pleaſure 
cauſed by the fucceſs of this patriotic act. 


Scarce was the general council difalved when 
the commiſſaries were ſummoned by the cheva- 
lier de Beauteville, This miniſter delivered to 
them a thundering declaration, in which, after 
having complained of their imprudent, raſh, inde- 
cent and ſeditious conduct, he denounced againſt 
them the king's indignation, and ſignified a pro- 

hibition againſt any ſpecies of merchandize be- 
ing imported from or exported to France by them 
or any of the repreſentants under penalty of ſeizure, 
and alſo forbidding them to enter the F rench 
dominions. | | 


4 Go, ſaid he, declare what J tell you to ſuch 
of your fellow-citizens as have been blind 
66 — to ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by 
« you. They will aſk who involved them in 
A theſe misfortunes, tell them it was you, who 
thought yourſelves able to thwart the intenti- 
ons of his majeſty and his allies, to overturn 
& a wiſe and proſperous government, the ſtabi- 
„ lity and duration of which have been guaran- 
% teed by him and two of the moſt. PLUME 
cantons.“ 


Such were the ä of that entire 
liberty, which was ſaid to have been left to the 
citizens, to accept or reject the project ==” 


Taules read the ien to the commiſſaries 


in a tone expreſſive of the moſt violent wrath ; 
he 
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he afterwards delivered it to them, telling them 
to quit the houſe. He even endeavoured to 
hinder them from ſpeaking to the chevalier 
de Beauteville, who appeared to countenance with 
regret this ſcene of deſpotiſm. The commiſſa- 


ries replied that they did not acknowledge his 


authority in any ſhape, and that their buſineſs 
was with the miniſter of the king of France; at 
theſe words Taules ruſhed towards the door, de- 

claring that he would call for help to have them 


arreſted. The republic would have been deſtroyed 
through the indiſcretion of that inconſiderate man, 
had not the chevalier de Beauteville fat up in his 


4A 


bed, and ordered Hennin, who was at his — . 


„ 0 reſtrain him. 


A few days after the . declared 


that they had orders to go to Soleure, to pro- 


« ceed in concert, and without delay, to deter- 
“ mine the real meaning of the conteſted arti- 


cles: things being moreover to remain in 


7th Jan. 
1767. 


c flatu quo, until the final determination of the 


guaranteeing powers.” The French miniſter 


added © that he took under the ſpecial protec- 
tion of the king, ſuch perſons as were attached 
* togovernment.” But the Swiſs miniſters took 
indiſcriminately © under the ſafeguard of their 


« ſyvereigns, every order of the ſtate.” ver 
theſe declarations they all departed. 


Here, by the retreat of the plenipotentiaries 
and the rejection of their project, concludes the 
hiſtory of their mediation: if the citizens have de- 


ſerved to inſpire any concern in the hearts of men 


_ of ſ-nſibility, that concern will be encreaſed by their 


perſeverance in the virtues — wy ed. Here 
the 
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the taſk of the repreſentants becomes ſtill more ar- O = P. 

duous : but if they had not diſplayed reſolution n- 

to the laſt, their firſt efforts, baffled by the event, | 

would have been only a ſpecies of bravade, un- 

worthy a free people, and the refuſal of the pro- 

ject but a trial of falſe courage, that would have 

rendered them more contemptible than ready 
ſubmiſſion. | | | . 


Deſpotic men, who abhor free government, 
you may undoubtedly pervert, you may annihi- 
late the conſtitution of my country : but never 
ſhall you be able to efface from the annals of liberty 
the glorious ſpectacle exhibited by my country- 
men, in an age of. ſelfiſhneſs! This ſingle proof 
of patriotiſm will ever endear the name of citt- 
zen of Geneva to the real lovers of virtue. 


END or PART Il. 
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CHAP TH 


The public calamities—Severe trials of the citizens — 
The repreſentants are precluded from any commu- 

nication with France Commerce is protubited— 
The citizens conſtancy. | 


A L L hope of 2 was ow _ diſtant C HA P. 
than ever: the ſtorms that clouded the proſpect ., 
had been gathering for the ſpace of — ya bo 
and the reſiſtance of the citizens ſeemed to have 
reached its utmoſt period. The ſenate therefore, 
far from renouncing their purpoſes, thought on 
the contrary that the deciſion would enſure them 
a complete triumph. After having extorted from 
| 7 | the 
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-Þ 2 A . the guaranteeing powers a threat of its being iued, 


Je 


they at one time were in hopes that motives of - 
honor would induce them not only to iſſue, but 
alſo to maintain it by force of arms; at another, 


they flattered themſelves that the very apprehen- 


3oth Dec. 


1766. 


fion of this declaration would make the repreſen- 
tants demand of themſelves the plan they had 
Juſt rejected. To ſucceed in either of theſe views, 
it was neceſſary to have recourſe to new mea- 
fures to ſtrike terror into the minds of the peo- 


ple: it was in purſuit of theſe meaſures that the 


negatives exerted all their policy at the —_— 


of the year 1767. 


The French miniſter had departed eng 
* that he ſhuddered for the injuries that might 
4 be ſuſtained by each and every member of the 
„government, as well in their perſons as in their 
“ poſſeſſions.“ This was declaring that extraor- 
dinary events were preparing; it was repretent- 


ng the citizens as vile, ſeditious men, capable of 
pill 


age, or, at leaſt, of acts of violence (a). To 
cooperate with this view the principal negatives 
determined on quitting the city notwithſtanding 
the exceſſive ſeverity of the winter: they fled 
with precipitation, and with much buftle, from 
the preſence of thoſe who juſtly conſidered them 
'as the . of all their evils, and to whom 
their 


8 One of the Swiſs e had ſaid after the rejec- 
tion of the project: It is time” for us to go, theſe people might 
take it into their heads to cloſe the book of the law of nations. 
A hon mot, which proves ay” knew the hatred they had 
incurred, and that they ſecretly favored the plan of the 
megotives, tho* decency had conſtrained them to write to 
their ſuperiors that they had condemned the 9 
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their precipitate flight evidently annouticed a CHAP. 

ſeries of new. calamities Want will overtake I. 
them, ſaid they to the other negatives whom they 
wiſhed to bring along with them, we have reaſon 
to fear the deſpair into which they will be thrown 

by the acts of vengeance that France is about 

to exerciſe againſt them. | 


Theſe emigrations multiplied to ſuch a pitch, 

that the council of twenty-five was reduced to 

thirteen ſenators, and the grand council to leſs 
than half its number. Juſtly alarmed at the con- 

ſegquences of ſuch diſorder, the citizens went to iſt Dec. 

declare it to the four ſyndics, and ſummoned 1566. 

them to recall the abſentees. F our country is in 

danger, ſaid they, every good citizen ſhould remain 

in his ſtation. They made above all a ſolemn 

declaration of their love for order and the ſup- 


port of public tranquillity. 2 


Far from recalling the magiſtrates who had 
quitted the city, the ſenate had the preſumption - 
to juſtify their-flight, and by that very juſtifica- 
tion ſucceeded in encreaſing the public alarm. 
The negatives perſiſted in unfurniſhing their 
houſes and flying from Geneva, as from a city 
beſieged and devoted to the moſt dreadful cala- 
mities. This new ſpectacle was really alarming ; 
it was not that of Romans eſcaping from Gauls, - 
it was that of citizens fleeing with precipitation 
from their fellow-citizens; and who, by this laſt 
ſtep, widened irretrievably the breach between 
the two parties, and filled up the meaſure of the 
public calamities. What is then the fate theſe 
<« fugitives prepare for us, ſaid the repreſentants ? 
Let them go under a foreign clime to ſhelter 
| Os „ them- 
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CH AP.“ themſelves from the ſtorms they have brought 
4 on their country! Let them flee! Let them 
5 „ flee! They are no longer worthy to periſh like 


© freemen (5). 


By this manceuvre, no leſs atrocious than im- 
Politic, the negatives forfeited a ſecond time all 
the advantages the circumſtances afforded them; 
for nothing would have been more eaſy at that 
time, than to make the citizens purchaſe, by ſa- 
crifices, hopes of averting the thunderbolt which 
threatened their country; but the negatives 
would have nothing but by force, and, tho' the 
rejection of the project ſhould have taught them 
who were the men they wanted to ſubdue, one 
would imagine that, through blindneſs too uſual 
in civil diſſenſions, they had endeavoured to miſ- 
conceive the character of their fellow- citizens. 
Many of them have ſince acknowledged it, and 
publiſhed a truth on which the friends to peace 
cannot too much infiſt, that the ſource of all the 
diſſenſions of the Geneveſe would have been re- 
moved, had not the magiſtrates affected to keep 
at ſuch a diſtance from the people, that they 
never could be acquainted with them. = 


- 


| Infor- 


11 


(/) We ſhall ſee in the ſecond volume that theſe very 
men, whom ſhame for ſuch conduct ſhould have induced to 
bury themſelves in their retirement, rather than ever return 
to a city they had devoted to carnage, came back however 
| boldly without the peoples indulging in the ſlighteſt mur- 
mur. We ſhall even fee the citizens forget ſo far the in- 
juries they had received from them as to raiſe many of 
them to the higheſt dignities of. the ſtate. Such are the 
people whom they have called jealous, vindictive, malevo- 
jent !1 | | 


win £5 
1 
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Information was received from Paris that ſome C HAP. 
French troops were on their march to the fron- * , 
tiers of the republic, that is to ſay, to the gates 


of the city, and that all the repre/entants, ſettled 


in France, had received orders to quit the coun- 


try; the moſt alarming advices were at the ſame 
time received on the deſtination of theſe troops, 
and the puniſhment of the heads of the citizens 


was beginning to be more than ever talked of. (c) 


The citizens prudence did not abandon them on 


"_ 


4. 


2 


(c We may Judge what little moderation was obſerved _ 


in theſe menaces, from the following letter written by 


Taules from Soleure, on the 5th of January 1767, to com- 


miffary D'Ivernbis. It will ſhew how greatly miniſters are 

to be pitied for being forced to place their confidence in 

underlings who deceive them, and on whom however their 
reputation depends, 


. | 
% What could inſpire you with the thought of writing 
“to the ambaſſador, after the declarations his excellency 
« has made to the repreſentants, and from amidſt the deſola- 
tion to which the criminal intrigues of their principal 
< leaders have reduced the republic ? How could you ima- 


2 fit he would anſwer you? How in fine have you been 
ce 


« vice? I have ſometimes ſpoken harſhly to you, but I 
© have never deceived you If I ſtill this day tell you diſ- 


* agreeable truths, they will at leaſt be truths ; and, what- . 


ever may be thought of me, I ſhall not have to reproach 
< myſelf with not having plainly diſcovered to you the 
« abyſs into which you wanted to precipitate yourſelf 
4% for ever. | | 


« Undeceive 2 Sir, if you flatter yourſelf with 


e king may recall the reſolution he has 


« hope that t 
<« taken to puniſh thoſe who are known to be the authors of 
<« the diſturbances, and who have at length wearied out his 
„ indulgence by their inſolence ; his reſentment muſt have 


2 didti ms. 


o blind as to preſume to * he would do you a ſer- 
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AP. this alarming intelligence: as they could neither 


confide in the ſenate, nor in the garriſon which 
was commanded by that body, they thought it 


neceſſary to take precautions to avoid ſurpriſe ; 


wo 


they 


þ 
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victims. It is not therefore in France that any of the 
guilty ſhould think of ſeeking an aſylum ; nothing would 
ſhelter them from puniſhment which awaits them. The 
meaſures now taken by his majeſty, which you are witneſs 
of, announce to you that his menaces will not be vain ; 
and that, let the manner be what it will, he muſt have 
examples _ of ſtriking terror into ſuch as might be 
tempted to be wanting in the reſpe& and 3 due 
to him from the Geneveſe on ſo many accounts. I know 
not even whether his majeſty will not ſoon demand the 
French refugees to be given up, ſirce, by the laws of 
the land, they are conſidered as his ſubjeQs to the third 
eneration, and if his majeſty takes ſuch a reſolution, 
— will know how to have it enforced. In ſbort, 
I ſee nothing but eee 7 you, and the inevitable de- 
ftrufion of your fortunes and families. | | DE 


41 ſhall repeat what I have often told you, and, 15 
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whatever light it may be conſidered, I ſhall ſincerely tel! 
you, I ſhall render you all the ſervice in my power: but 

tis your buſineſs to ſee how you may deſerve it. You 
may write to me, if you chooſe, I ſhall anſwer you; 
but I require of you that none of your fellow citizens 
ſhall know that I have written to you. If you violate 
the engagement I ſuppoſe you at this moment take with 
me, I forewarn you that, whatever diſtinctions may be 
made, when the fatal moment is come, will be to your 
diſadvantage. | | | | | | 


« Moreover, your letter has rouſed all the reſentment 
of the ambaſſador. I have endeavoured to appeaſe him, 
and have preſented him that very letter as a proof that 
you were the firſt impoſed upon. You would not un- 
doubtedly have any thought of recurring to his protec- 
tion, if you were one of the diſaffected, and if you were 
not in an error, you would not be wanting in reſpect to 
him by claiming it. | ED es 


4 


have 


o 0 -ẽů e 
they determined to perform of themſelves nightly C HAP. 


patroles, which they continued during fourteen 
months with equal vigilznce, patience and wiſdom. 
Alarms continually ariſing, and the neceſſity of 
watching over the ſafety of the city themſelves, 
rendered a great number of artiſts careleſs of 
their labour, gnd advanced the approaches of 

| ES __ miſery. 


_ 


I have alſo remarked the word Sir, that you make 
“ uſe of in ſpeaking to his excellency, whilſt your repub- 
lic allows him the title of y lord, which is his due as 
the king's ambaſſador. Can it be poſſible you take that 
liberty, becauſe of your own authority you have aſſumed 
* the ridiculous title of commiſſary of your citizens?“ 


Signed The Chevalier Dz TauLes. 


As this letter might give a wrong idea of the one addreſſed 
by D'Ivernois to the chevalier de Beauteville, it is proper 
to make it known: both are in the hands of advocate 

D'Iwernois, ſon to the commiſſary. | 


* 1 I, | 8 | 

« Shall I preſume to flatter myſelf, from what your ex- 
<«- cellency has often done me the honor to tell me, that 
« you would do me ſervice, and may I now claim the 
« kindneſs that the M. of B. M. D. Mrs. D. and preſident 
«« $.s lady have teſtified to me by writing to you in my fa- 
vor? I might hope to join to it beſides the recommenda- 
„ tion of M. D. your excellency's relation, to whom I 
* have the honor to be allied. I 


The favor I take the liberty to requeſt of your excel- 
« lency, is only to inform me if I may with ſafety go to 
« France, provided with a paſſport from Neufchatel, as 
« being originally from that town; and, if not, to 
be ſo kind as to procure me one. Accept of my ardent 
„ wiſhes for your excellency's preſervation, and the pro- 


« found reſpect with which &c. - 
| Geneva, January * 
6th 1767. Signed, | 
F. H. DIvexnors. 
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miſery. The repreſentants provided againſt 
it by ſubſcriptions to a conſiderable amount. 
Such as were oppreſſed by indigence had their 
neceſſities relieved by thoſe whoſe circumſtances 
were more proſperous (4). | 


Soon were they overwhelmed by the calamities 


with which they had been threatened. A body 


of troops was formed from the banks of the Iſere 
to thoſe of the Rhine: all communication be- 
tween France and Geneva by Savoy and Swit- 
zerland was thereby cut off. The frontiers of 
the republic were occupied by other troops. 
Spite of alliances and ſworn treaties, the paſ- 
ſage between Bern and Geneva was ſtopt, and 
every ſpecies of connexion ' with France prohi- 
bited to ſuch as were not on the ſide of govern- 


ment. Commerce was interrupted (e), and to 
enter with ſafety into the frontiers of France, it 


was neceſſary to procure paſſports from Hennin 
the reſident, who executed with an appearance 
of the moſt lively regret, orders of his court 
which he himſelf had ſolicited. Notwithſtanding 
his diſſimulation, he often forgot himſelf ſo far 
as to mw that his maſters — nad been hurt by 

„ 


" . . 5 
-—_— 


0 3 3 had fn ke from England to ad- | 
vance fourteen pounds ſterling on his account. 


E) The comptroller of Languedoc permitted the Gene- 
veſe who were at the fair of Beaucaire to collect in their 
bills, but forbad their ſelling any goods, ordered them to 
pack them up immediately and quit the province in forty- 

eight _ . 


the rejection of the project, and that the time of re- C =” P. 
Pentance WAS at hand (F). | 2 
Fortunately for the republic, Charles Emanuel, 
king of Sardinia, was too well acquainted with 
his intereſts and the advantages of Savoy, to 
join in the oppreſſion of the citizens. He knew. 
that Geneva was the only reſource of that pro- 
vince, that the proſperity of the Geneveſe was 
the reſult of their liberty, and that liberty alone 
could keep up the population of their ſtate. He 
knew that the defeat of the repreſentants would 
be followed either by their death or flight; whereas 
that of the negatives could only cauſe an emigration 
of ſome rich families whoſe luxury was ſapping 
the foundations of the population of Geneva and 
the proſperity of Savoy (g). His dominions re- 
mained open to all the Geneveſe without diſtinc-. 
tion, tho' he had been ſolicited to cooperate with 
the meaſures that had been taken, to ſubject the 
To | N citizens 


8 


(f) He was often heard to repeat theſe work ſince the 
peace of 1768. | 125 | | 


(g) Thispolitic king was not miſtaken in his calculation; 
ſince the edit of 1768, the population of the city has en- 
cCireaſed near a tenth. That is the true criterion of 
good laws. It can ſcarcely be conceived what has induced 
his ſucceſſor to follow a line of conduct directly oppoſite, 
and to condemn to baniſhment a people on whom the ex- 
iſtence of his own ſubje&s depended. This wiew of the 
rewolutions of Geneva was partly written with a deſign to 
point out to him his real intereſts, and to put him on his 
guard againſt the deſigns of the negatives and of France : he 
deſpiſed the prediction of an emigration when he might 
have prevented it, and now that it 1s taking place he de- 
pelores it. | 
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CHAP. citizens fo the will of a few ambitious favourers | 


J. 


of ariſtocracy. 


Mean-time the citizens were expoſed to the 
ſevereſt trials; many of the negatives drew their 
lodgments out of the hands of the repreſentants 


- (h); ſeveral of the latter were ruined; their 


correſpondences had been ſtopt in France; and 
in theſe ſevere orders were included even thoſe 
who in the grand council had- only ſpoken in fa- 
vor of peace and of the citizens. The work- 
houſes began to be deſerted, public credit was at 


a ftand, commerce exhauſted, and its ſources 
draining every day; all the calamities predicted 


by the partiſans of ariſtocracy, raged at once 


with greater fury than even the hatred of the 
_ negatives ſeemed to have promiſed itſelf: but the 


love of liberty roſe ſuperior to ſo many calami- 


ties and trials, and the citizens did not even 


afford their enemies the ſatisfaction to hear them 
utter a complaint. 


Like patience on a monument 
M * at grief. 2 | 


If I am vecuſed of havin overcharged this 
picture, I ſhall be contented with appealing to 
that which was preſented by the chevalier de 
Beauteville, in his letter of the 2oth of February 
to Zurich and Bern. 3 his ma- 

| 5 (c jeſty 


(5 re of fix hundred "thouſand livres (about 
twenty- ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling) 
were ſuddenly drawn out of the hands of the Tracing 
repre; ſentants. ES. 
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OF GENE VA. 


« jeſty laments the meaſures of ſeverity which CH A P. 


© juſtice and the concern he takes in the fate of 
© Geneva have forced him to adopt.” © Huma- 
* nity mourns” ſaid this miniſter in his letter of 
the 27th of May 1767. 


It is true that Hennin appeared leſs affected at 
theſe ſcenes of deſolation, for altho' he daily re- 
ceived from the different provinces of France in 
the vicinity of Geneva, remonſtrances grounded 
on the loſs they felt from the prohibition of com- 
merce with the republic, far from giving notice 
of this to the court of his maſter, he excited the 
cantons to perſeverance and wrote to them in the 

following terms. I think that you ought to 
% conſider its temporary conſtraint only as a 
4 neceſſary conſequence of the meaſures the 
* king has thought proper to adopt towards 
“ Geneva; meaſures, of which you well know 
« the ſalutary intention (i).“ 


The chevalier de Jeaucourt, commander of the 
French troops, relying on the generoſity of the 
duke de Choiſeul, appeared to mitigate as much 
as was in his power the ſeverity of the orders he 

1 53 


(i) The chancery ſent to the poſt- office of Lyons a liſt 

of the members of the council of two-hundred, with this 

ſtrange note: The members of the council of two-bundred 
whoſe names are marked with an aſteriſt, diſcovered an at- 
tachment to the repreſentants. The e of that note was 
to prevent letters from being brought to the perſons to 
whom they were directed. The precaution was effectual. 
The repreſentants were deprived of their letters many 
months; the poſt-office of Lyons ſuffered ſome loſs, but 
we have been aſſured that the poſt-maſter made the negatives 

reimburſe him in 1768. „5 | | 
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this paſſage from the hiſtory of my country, from 
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was charged with; but whilſt this ſoldier, whilſt 
foreigners compaſſionated the ſufferings of a 
virtuous people, ſhall we declare it, and will it 
be credited? That amongſt the men who had pro- 


moted theſe acts of oppreſſion, there were ſome 
ſo baſely degenerate, as to be voluntarily inſtru- 


mental in enforcing-them ! There were Geneveſe 


to be found, who undertook to execute theſe 
meaſures, or to ſee that no lenity ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in the execution! (#) Why can I not blot 


the 


3 


- (4) We have ſeen that in order to enter with ſafety into 


the frontiers of France, it was neceſſary to be provided 


them through miſtake. 


with a paſs-port from the reſident. A friend of Hennin's, 


named Ricuæ, remained in his houſe to point out the repre- _ 


ſentants, and to prevent any favor from being granted to 


The clergy having requeſted of the ſenate to uſe their 


intereſt to procure for the miniſters of the country liberty 


and the neceſſary paſs-ports, the ſenate reſolved © that it 


was not proper for their body to interfere in any ſhape 


“ with obtaining paſs-ports, that it was the bufineſs of 
each individual to procure them for himſelf.” An an- 
ſwer the more perfidious, as, by expreſs deliberation, 
they had juſt before given to the reſident a liſt of the par- 


tiſans they had amongſt the natives, that paſs ports might 


be ſafely refuſed to all the reſt. At the ſame time, that 


| France might not relax in theſe meaſures, that is to ſay, 


that theſe meaſures, might not become burthenſome to that 
ſtate, they had taken extraordinary precautions to pre- 
vent the French ſoldiers from deſerting. But what parti- 
cularly reflects eternal infamy on the ſenate, is the employ- 
ment to which they made their partiſans ſloop. - Some of 
them were commiſſioned to ſee that proviſions ſhould be 
exactly ſtopt on the frontiers. One of them, by name 
Beaumont, ſerved bimſelf as guide to the French ſoldiers 
to ſhew the croſs roads, where tranſgreſſors were likely to 
be met with. Po 1 


EN | | 1 
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the annals of ambition? Why do the ignomi- CH Af. 
nious actors in theſe ſcenes of rage, force me this I. 
day, by preparing to exhibit them anew, to pull 


off the maſk with which their conduct had been 
covered? 5 1 


The preſent generation has been witneſs of the 
facts I publiſh: let them contradict me if they 
can. The reader muſt have perceived in the 
_ firſt part of this work, what pains I took to 
palliate the faults of the ſenate, and the crimes 
they committed through luſt of power. I may 
have calmly related the puniſhment of Fat and 
Le Maitre, the ſcenes of artifice exhibited in 1712, 
and the conſpiracy of 1734; but at the ſight of 
ſo many premeditated enormities, at ſeeing citi- 

Zens 


4 


The ſenate remained unmoved amidſt the ſpeQtacle of 
all the calamities they were accumulating on their fellow- 
citizens; they were only concerned at the loſs of a trifling 
revenue, which the treaſury ſuffered by the prohibition of 
commerce, and charged Lullin de Chateauvieux to ſpeak to 
his excellency on that ſubject. The latter replied on the 
11th of Auguft. © That his excellency was of opinion that, 
« as to the prohibition of commerce, if it were hurtful to 
3 en it was impoſſible but that it muſt be alſo 
« prejudicial to a certain number of repreſentants. That 
<« 1t was conſequently a reſtriction, until they ſhould pay 
* deference to the deciſion; that it muſt be continued, as 
<« Jong as conſtraint might be neceſſary, or they muſt ac- 
knowledge to the ym that they had ſeen this mea- 
« ſure in a wrong light, and committed a groſs fault; 


„Which for his part he was not abſolutely convinced of.” 


Thus the moſt effectual conſolation that the duke 4 
Choiſeul and the agent of the ſenate thought they could 
afford to this body, for the loſs of the Nai: was that 

the cauſe of that loſs muſt be prejudicial to a great number 
of their fellow-cittzens. Readers, I am filent..,. . What 
more could I ſay ? | | 
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CHAP. zens of Geneva ſeal the calamities of their coun- 

try, and publicly become the baſe inſtruments 
of her misfortunes, I feel I can no longer contain 

the ſtrong indignation that poſſeſſes me. My 
fellow- citizens bore theſe calamities with pati- 
ence, and pardoned them with generoſity, I 

* know it, but my heart bleeds at tracing the diſ- 
mal picture. 


Neu patriæ validas in viſcera * wires! | 


CHAP. 


OF GENE VA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue guaranteeing powers diſagree about the objefts to 
be contained in the deciſion—The citizens avail 
themſelves of the ſlowneſs with which that work 
advances, to make their _ known 40 foreign 


ſtates. 


| 81 U 0 H were the calamities that befel the HAP. 


repręſentants, from the day that the mediators re- 


tired to Soleure, declaring that they were going 10 — 


proceed to a determination of the real meaning of the | 
conteſted articles of the edit of 1738. This de- 
claration was the death-wound to Geneva's inde- 
pendence; the citizens therefore, foreſeeing with 
terror its fatal conſequences, reſolved to make 
new advances to the ſenate. They went in a 


body to conjure them to reſtore peace to the re- 224 Dec. 
public, and ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed to make 1766. 


every conceſhon neceſſary to remove the obſtacles 
that oppoſed it. What advantages might not 
the ſenate have taken of the citizens return to 
peace ? But the blindneſs of that body ſtill con- 
tinued, they miſtook this teſtimony of patriotiſm 


— an act of weakneſs, they haughtily repulſed 
ä 
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1766. 
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C H/ AP. the firſt propoſals of peace, reproached the citi- 


, Zens with the rejection of the project of the gua- 


* Fi © oa ranteeing powers, referred them invariably to 


the ſovereign judgment preparing by theſe pow- 


ers, and palliated their reſiſtance by he fear of 


alienating the mediators, or failing in the confidence 
due, ſhould they ſeek a return to peace by a re- 
conciliation agreed on freely amongſt the differ- 
ent orders of the ſtate. 


But what opinion can we form of men who 


had the preſumption publicly to colour their refu- 
fal by ſuch a pretext, and to affect regret that 
they were prevented by the deciſion from endea- 


vouring at an accommodation without foreign 
aſſiſtance, when we conſider that theſe were the 
very men who had juſt before ſolicited the de- 
ciſion. If a doubt be entertained, it is ſufficient 
to open the regiſters of the ſenate, it will there 
be ſeen that on the 15th of December 1766, 
they had reſolved 7 thank the. plenipotentiaries, 10 
pray them not to be diſcauraged, and to be pleaſed to 
continue their generous offices, by deciding on our 
aſenfions in quality of guarantees, On the ſame 


day they had reſolved to write to the guaranteeing 


powers and to the duke de ane: nag to deſcribe _ 
« the neceſſity of the council's having recourſe - 
= anew to the juſtice and guarantee of theſe pow- 
* ers.” From this expoſition we may form a 
judgment of the intentions and above all of the 
candor of the ſenate. - 


This attempt of the citizens having been 
unſucceſsful, and having only drawn on them 
ſome pleaſantries of the negatives, encreaſed the 
hopes of the ſenate, and ſtall more unmaſked 
| their 
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their obſtinacy in their pretenſions; the repreſen- C H A P. 


tants evidently ſaw that they would ſooner or 
later be conſtrained to attack the validity of the 
right aſſumed by the guaranteeing powers to ex- 
plain the laws of the general council, and they 
endeavoured to ſmoothe the difficulties of ſo dan- 
gerous a meaſure by ſome act fit to mitigate the 
wrath of the court of France, that is to ſay, by 
ſome ſpecies of preliminary juſtification. But 
how ſhould they ſucceed in that meaſure without 
agcuſing their magiſtrates whom they ſtill wiſhed 

to be tender of, in hopes of an honorable accom- 
modation * e 1 fe. 


— l 


In this embarraſſing Sünde they W 


they diſcerned an invitation from Hennin, to 
make known their condition to the king through 
the channel of his intereſt; they preſented him a 
petition, in which they conjured him to repreſent 
them to the duke de Chorſeul' as unfortunate citi- 
Zens, and to aſſiſt them to recover his majeſty's 
good graces. 


zoth Jan. 
1767. 


such a meaſure could ſcarcely be effectual 


without the interpoſition of the ſenate: the citi- 
zens preſented this petition to that body, requeſt- 
ing they would addreſs it to their excellencies of 
Zurich and Bern, and ſolicit their interceſſion 
with the court of France. The ſenate, not hav- 
ing it in their power to refuſe the firſt part of 
the requeſt, were contented with ſending it to 
the two cantons, adding, hat they thought they 
Should refrain from making any reflexion, rely- 
ing with entire confidence on their conſummate 
wiſdom. Their excellencies, who began to ſee 
into the real cauſes of the diſturbances of Ge- 

neva, 
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CHAP. neva, interceded with the duke i in favor of the 


citizens; but the court paid no attention either 


| 2th Feb. fo the petition, or to the interceſſion of the can- | 


12th Feb.“ 


n 8 Ng 7 


. 2 o 


tons: the duke de Choiſeul even greatly con- 
emned the reſident for having received from 
the commiſſaries a piece, the eſſential fault of 
ce which was, ſaid the duke, its expreſſing nothing, 
and in which the citizens had the preſumption 
to avail themſelves of a teſtimony ſo falſe as 
that of their conſcience to atteſt their inno- 
cence. hich is in other words, added the 
miniſter, “ zaxing us with injuſtice.“ He forbad 


the reſident to receive any thing from them, and 
the latter, who had involved the citizens in a 
meaſure, of which from every circumſtance we 
may be convinced he foreſaw the conſequences, 

failed not to communicate. to them an extract or 
theſe ir diſpatches. 


— 


— 


An er nearly ſimilar was received em 


the miniſter by the Swiſs; he declared, that the 
king's juſt indignation could not be ſuſpended 
by uch a writing, that it was rather a defence f 
the citigens, than a confeſſion of their fault, and that 
his majeſty could not comply with their recommendation. 
(a) Thus the prohibition of commerce was not 
removed. | 


— — 
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— 


(2) * Doubt not, my lords, 134 he'i in his letter, that 
the principal -woreſintancs would abuſe this new condeſ- 
cenſion to nurture the people in their illuſion, and to 
perpetuate their {way over weak and prejudiced Citizens, 
whom they have ſucceeded in making ſubſervient to all 
their wiſhes, by the moſt odious and criminal proceed- 


ings. 


« Exa- 


„ F - 
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It is eaſy to perceive that the duke was ſtill C HAP. 


perſuaded that the citizens would be ſubdued by 
terror, and induced to ſeparate their cauſe from 
that of the commiſſaries; but he was deceived 
with regard to both. The title of demagogues 
beſtowed on the latter, the ſecret and ambitious 
views they were charged with, the vexations with 
which pains were taken to overwhelm them, and 


weaned 


above all the imminent dangers they were threat- 


_ ened with, the continual oppreſſion ſuffered by 
the repreſentants in France; the embargo on the 


importation of proviſions, and the ſucceſſive de- 


cline of arts and commerce, raiſed the general 
union to the higheſt pitch, and rendered the ſe- 
nate ſtill more odious. | | 


At this unexpected fight, ſome of the moſt 
moderate of the negatives began to ſpeak of 


peace; but their chiefs eaſily forced them to 


filence by reproaching them with imprudence and 
cowardice: the fenate in like manner accuſed 


them 


— 


Examine the whole tenor of their conduct ſince the 
« beginning of the diſturbances to the preſent moment, 
« you will uniformly diſcover diſhoneſty, contempt for 


« the laws, forgetfulneſs of every duty, 'the ſpirit of pride, 


ambition and licentiouſneſs, jealouſy, hatred to magiſ- 
+ tracy and authority, ſelfiſh and pernicious views con- 
« cealed under the maſk of patriotiſm ; you will ſee that 


« it is not for liberty that the repreſentants diſpute ſo long, 


« jt is to procure authority for their leaders, and you will 


2M ſurely be ſenſible that it is not by indulgence and 


„gentle means that we can expect to correct vices ſo 
« incompatible with order and ſafety of governnient.” 


This letter is a proof that at every period the defenders 
of the people have been expoſed to the ſame charge of being 
ungrateful, ambitious demagogues. Experience has fully 
juſtified the commiſſaries of 1766. None of them endea- 
voured to gain admiſſion into the ſenate. | 
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them of timidity, uniformly rejected the idea of 
appointing regular conferences between both par- 
ties to endeavour at an accommodation, and per- 


ſiſted in leaving it to the deciſion of the morn 
tecing 3 | 


'Fhis Secifion; aid * report, was to de- 
prive the general council of the line of new-elec- 
tion, and to ſecure to the ſenate, in the greateſt 


extent, the negative right ; poſleſſed of which, 


they might let drop all the other grievances of 


the citizens. As the negatives would have it, 


this ſovereign judgment of the guaranteeing 
powers, ſigned and publiſhed with ſplendor by 


their miniſters, was to be a law of the republic, 


and to be put in execution, under penalty to ſuch 
as would oppoſe it, of being puniſhed as diſ- 
turbers of the public tranquillity. 


Such was the only idea that could be formed 
of that act, after the letter that the duke e 
Chorſeul had addreſſed to the cantons, on the 
roth of November 1766: he expreſſed in that 
letter a foreſight of the py/ibr/ity of the new regu- 
lations being rejected, and anticipated the invita- 


tion to the cantons not only 20 agree amongſt them- 


JeFves on the judgment they were t0 pronounce as 


guarantees, but even to ſend a body of troops, 


to prevent that judgment from meeting with op- 


poſition. The duke had even propoſed to them 


in expreſs terms to make the twenty-four com- 
miſſaries agree to the deciſion by will or by force. 
One would almoſt miſtake this part of the hiſtory 


of Geneva for the regiſters of the Baſtile. 


'The 
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The cantons, at length alarmed at this ſtile of C H AP, 


—— were determined on obſerving more 
circumſpection in their proceedings. It was ſoon 
known that their miniſters had diſſolved the con- 
ferences at Soleure, becauſe the chevalier de 
Bcauteville required of them acts that were not 
even mentioned in their inſtructions, and that 
would have made their ſovereigns ſubſervi- 
ent to the reſentment of the negatives againſt the 
citizens. The ſerious turn the affairs of Geneva 
were taking, made every ſenator of the two 
cantons determine on carefully inveſtigating the 
cauſes of her diſſenſions, and this late examina- 
tion made them regret many of their proceedings, 
in particular their pe adheſion to agreeing 
to the guarantee. 8 


But their miniſters had involved them in this 


ape” 


deciſion, it was too late to revoke their promiſe; 


the only medium left for the Swiſs was to alle- 
viate the wound they were going to inflict on 
the liberty of the Geneveſe. Struck with the 
inconveniences that might attend the negative right 
in the hands of the ſenate, they addreſſed a 
memorial to the court of France, repreſenting 


the neceſſity of tempering its abuſes; and, for 


that purpoſe, ſtipulating in a clear and uniform 
manner the right that the citizens ſhould poſſeſs 
of appealing to the guaranteeing powers, when 
agorieved ; ſince, without a liberty of making 


ſuch appeal, ſaid the cantons, the promiſe of 


the guarantee would be ineffectual to every other 
order but the ſenate, which would alone be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the means of ſummoning it. 


3 Tho- 
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CHAP. Tho' this project rendered the republic ſubject 

I. to foreign judges, it announced at leaſt impar- 
—— tial views; and it may eaſily be conceived that 
| it muſt be diſpleaſing to the ſenate, becauſe 
whilſt it ſeemed to adjudge the negative right to 
il heir body, it at the ſame time diveſted them of 
3 that right, by affording the party aggrieved an 
tj: {| appeal to the tribunal of the guarantee, before 
which the executive body would have been forced 

to appear as defendant. 


/ 


Fortunately the intereſt of the republic was 
connected 1n this point with that of the negatives; 
who ſucceſsiully pleaded their cauſe at the court 

of France. The duke de Choiſeul anſwered the 
Cantons, that no definition could be given of the 
guarantee, or any practical rules for appeal to it 
eſtabliſhed, without wounding the ſovereignty of 
Geneva, and running a riſk of rendering its go- 
vernment entirely popular, by the apprehenſions 
the ſenate would entertain of ſeeing the moſt 
nugatory controverſy laid before a foreign tri- 
bunal. Appeal to the guarantee being re- 
« ſerved for caſes of extremity, ſaid the duke, 
C acceſs to it ſhould neither be entirely obſtructed 
F or facilitated (B).“ 
This | 
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05) « Unleſs it be wild, ſaid he in his 3 to ſub- 
ject the republic to a foreign yoke, it ought to have 
„within itſelf a judge of the en that m ay 
« be addreſſed to its adminiſtration. 


II the guarantee could be exerciſed on every occaſion, 
„ the independence of the ſtate that ſhould admit it, 

„ would be but an empty name, or rather no perſon in 
« ſuch a ſtate could dare pronounce the name of inde- 
* pendence. Such a ſtate would ceaſe being a repub- 
“ lic .. .. and would continually experience "the double 
q misfortune of agitation and dependence. 813 


or 6 E N E V A. 


This anſwer of the duke was accompanied 


with a letter, in which he ftill infiſted on the de- 
ciſion being preceded by examples made in the 


perſons of the commiſſaries, and capable of 
ſtriking terror into ſuch as might in future be 
tempted to imitate them. The citizens and 
their defenders were repreſented in that letter in 
a light that cauſed in them the deepeſt affliction. 
They imagined they diſcovered in theſe two 
pieces the ſtile and animoſity of Comelin: (c) 
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their publication was near cauſing diſſenſion 


among the citizens: ſome would have them an- 
ſwered, left ſilence ſhould be taken for an ac- 
knowledgment of the. truth of the accuſations 
they contained, but the more prudent part per- 
ſuaded the generality to obſerve filence. 


Mean-while, the time that was. loſt in the ne- 
gotiations of the cantons, furniſhed the citizens 
with an opportunity to acquaint Europe with 
their rights, the misfortunes they ſuffered, and 
thoſe they were threatened with. The friends to 
well regulated liberty were intereſted in their fa- 

2 vor 


8 


— 


() He \ wrote to the ſenate on the 8th of June that the 
duke had juſt anſwered all the ſubtleties of the cantons. 
Being one d 


he hoped to ſeg the twenty-four commiſſaries brought to 
cc Paris fettered and manacled, and that he would go with 
e pleaſure to the gallows to ſes them hanged.” 


It is ſaid that Mr de Jeaucourt left the table, unable to 
contain his indignation. In effect do not ſuch anecdotes 
tempt us to imagine ourſelves tranſported back to the times 
of the religious wars, and to the council of ſixteen, by 
which the league of Paris was direQed ſoon after the 
maſſacre 1 in the days of "RY III. 


ay at dinner at the houſe of Mr. de Jeaucourt, 
one of the authors of the Encyclopedia, he ſaid, „that 
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C H A P. vor bo the excellent defence they made. Moſt 
of the enlightened French could not conceive 
what ſuch mighty intereſt their court could have 
in ſubjecting the citizens of Geneva to the tyran- 
nic ariſtocracy of ſome privileged families. 


« Will not France at length acknowledge, 


faid they, © that it is within herſelf, on her in- 


cc 
cc 
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“us with regard to Geneva, is her proſperity, 


* 
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duſtry at home, not on her intrigues abroad, 
ſhe ſhould erect the edifice of laſting great- 
neſs ? Can our miniſtry be ſtill ſo blind as not 
to ſee they are ſported with by a few ambi- 
tious men, who after having deſervedly for- 
feited the eſteem of their fellow - citizens, now 


* ſeek an authority that may render them inde- 
cc 


cc 


pendent of that efteem? We are too much 
unacquainted with republican ſpirit to be able 
to judge of the diſſenſions of the Geneveſe ; 
the true means to terminate them, is to avoid 


interference; never would they have ariſen, 
had not ſome deſigning men hoped to meet at 


the royal courts ſupport for their pretenſions. 
« The only circumſtance that ſhould intereſt | 


of which we reap the fruit : but he: proſpe- 
rity was the reſult of her liberty ; Iiberty alone 
gave birth to her commerce, liberty alone 
can maintain it. And beſides, what crime 
has been committed by theſe citizens, on 
whom ſo many misfortunes are accumulated ? 
Is it a crime for men, born to freedem, to 


aſſert their rights, and to refuſe having laws 


dictated to them, or being governed by ma- 
giſtrates diſagreeab] e to the nation? Can our 
ſovereigns imagine in this age of philoſophy, 
that their honor conſiſts in graſping the thun- 

h der 


protection? No; the burning of the Palati- 


or G N 4A „„ 


der in their hands, and annihilating a people to C H AP. 


whom their weakneſs and virtues ſhould inſure | 
Sm 


nate, even in the midſt of a murderous war, 
ſullied the glory of the great Louvois: the 


' wanton maſſacre of the citizens of Geneva FE 
would be an eternal ſtain on the memory of 


the man who would iſſue orders for that dread- 


ful purpoſe, and an everlaſting reproach to the 


French ſoldiery who would be fo baſe as to put 
them in execution.“ 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Of the condition of the natives. Ihe part 1 hey 


afted in the diviſons of 1766 Proceedings 9 | 
the 5th of ons 1767. | 


CHAP. I FIND it neceſſary to interrupt the thread: : 


of my narration, to give an account of the part 


— the natives acted in theſe long diſſenſions, and 


of the advantage the ſenate endeavoured to take 


of them in ſupport of the deciſion they expected. 
However miſplaced this trifling digreſſion may 


appear, it is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtand- 
ing the laſt Parts of this hiſtoryx. 


The natives, as we have ſeen before (2), are 
the ſons or deſcendants of aliens, received into 


the boſom of the ſtate, under the title of inna- 


bitants. It is evident that a ſtate like Geneva, 


deſtitute of territory to fill up the vacuum in its 


population, could not have kept up the number 
of its inhabitants without the aſſiſtance of a con- 
| tinual 


— * 
* => 9 —— 


(a) See note (2 pages five and ſix of the firſt part. 
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tinual introduction of foreigners: but it is alſo 


evident that it would have been dangerous to 
introduce indifcriminately all theſe new-comers 
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into the legiſlative body, and that diſtinction of 
rank was more neceſſary in Geneva than elſe- _ 


where. 


Unfortunately this diſtinction was too deciſive 
in Geneva; the natives were not only excluded 
from a ſhare in political privileges, but they were 
even far from participating in the rights of com- 
merce enjoved by the citizens. The immenſe 
diſtance the edict of 1738 had let (5) ſubſiſt 


between the citizens and the natives had often 


extorted murmurs from the latter; theſe mur- 
murs were encreaſed by the further reſtrictions 


government laid on the few privileges that edict 
had left them, and by the admiſhon to freedom 


being raiſed to ſo exorbitant a price, that it nearly 


amounted to excluſion. Thence it reſulted, con- 
trary to the intention of the primitive conſtitu- 


tion, that in 1763, the claſs of natives and mha- 
bitants was nearly as numerous as that of the 
citizens and burghers, and that the precarious 
condition of the former mul naturally inſpire 


them 8 


. By the edict of 1738 the y' had been admitted 15 all 
Porte of trades, but not to the 


iberal profeſſions, ſuch as 
phyſic, ſurgery & c. They were not admitted to be war- 


dens of their corporation, or even ſubaltern officers in the 


corps of militia. They were not allowed to enjoy the right 
of commerce, or to participate in the privileges of the ci- 
tizens with regard to the execution of ſentences, impriſon- 
ment, warrants, carcelage, and the payment of fines of 
alienation. Such of their children as were born out of the 
city were conſidered as aliens, and obliged to purchaſe 
anew the right of inhabiting the . of their Kalbers. 
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CHAP. them with a ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs and diſcontent, 


commodation. 


extremely dangerous to the tranquillity of the re- 
public. 


Altho' far inferior to the citizens in point of 
fortune and knowledge, the competence intro- 
duced amongſt the majority of that claſs by the 


wWuatch- making art, ſince the edict of 1738, had 
enabled them to ſtudy the intereſts of their or- 


der: the mighty word political equality, which 
they had long heard echoed on every ſide, made 
the enjoyment of that advantage the more ne- 
ceſſary to them. The imprudence with which 
ſome few citizens made them feel their inferio- 
rity inſpired them with a natural deſire to put an 
end to theſe humiliating diſtinctions, and to 
procure eaſy accels to freedom. | 


At the beginning of the Siſtudanivs of the 
year 1762, they therefore made known their 
wants and wiſhes, but at the ſame time the ma- 
jority were ſenſible of the neceſſity of joining the 


party of the repreſentants, which they conſidered 


as the party of the poor againſt the rich, the 


weak againſt the powerful, the oppreſſed againſt 
the oppreſſor, and above all as the party of their 


country and republican manners. They vowed 
to defend the common cauſe, and to bear up 
with conſtancy againſt all the trials occaſioned by 
the prohibition of commerce. Touched at this 
generous reſolution to devote themſelves for their 
country, the citizens promiſed to have their hap- 
pineſs in view, and to ſhare with them the fruits 
of ſucceſs, if they had an 1 influence in the ac- 


How- 
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However, at the beginning of the troubles, C HAP. 


there had been alſo formed amongſt them a third 
party, inconſiderable in number, compoſed of 


"INE 
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natives, who, fearing to paſs for the blind tools 


of the repreſentants, reſolved to ſtand alone and 


do act only for themſelves; they preſented to the 


mediators a declaration of their grievances, 
which, tho' it merited diſcuſſion, was rejected 
with contempt. When the plenipotentiaries de- 
clared that they could not interpoſe in their affairs, 


the chevalier de Beauteville went fo far as to tell. 
them that altho* they were in the flate, they were not 


members of the tate, and did not compoſe any order 
of it. A harſh and unſeaſonable obſervation, 
but truly e of. the ſituation * the na- 
tives. | 


This Dart eg contempt made the natives 
throw aſide the part of ſuppliants, and aſſume that 


of enthuſiaſts; the deſire ſo natural to man to 


extend his exiſtence by encreaſing his rights, 


once aſſiſted in the general council, and made 
them aſpire to be all acknowledged as members 
of the legiſlative body; an extravagant preten- 
ſion, equally diſapproved of by both parties, 
and prejudicial to the republic. Voltaire was 
courted by thoſe who ſtarted it; their infant party 
was the one, it ſeems, he cheriſhed moſt: and 


in that his conduct does not appear to us to me- 


rit cenſure, the precarious condition of the na- 
tives deſerved to inſpire the friends of humanity 
with concern; we ſhould rather be inclined to 


condemn him for * unſeaſonably concealed 
1h os that 


perſuaded ſome of them that their forefathers had 
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C * AP. that concern, and above all for having difavowed | 
* (. 


Their pretenſion was F Kane and 
criminal by the ſenate, who far from wiſhing to 
encreaſe the number of the general council, en- 


deavoured on the contrary to circumſcribe Mes 


It was in like manner rejected by the guaran- 


teeing powers, whoſe miniſters had been fo 


prepoſſeſſed with the idea that fear alone would 
induce the citizens to ratify their project, that 
they had entirely neglected the natives. When 
this project had been rejected, and that this re- 


jection, which was effected by the repreſentants, 
had gained them over the generality of the na- 
tives freſh motives of attachment, the ſenate 
began to lament the fault they had committed in 


neglecting the natives in expectation of the deci- 
ſion. They could have wiſhed to be able to 
make it be Teſpeatully received by the citizens, 
by intimidating them with the double fear of. 
force at home and menaces from abroad : they 
could have wiſhed alſo to have it in their power 
to repreſent to forcign ſtates, in Juſtification of 

| that 


(c) Four of the natives acknowledged to Taules that 

"oltaire was the author of the petition they had preſented 
to the mediators. Taules went to the philoſopher of Fer- 
ney to inform him how ſenſibly the plenipotentiaries had 
been wounded by his conduR, and that if he continued to 
meddle with the affairs of Geneva, the duke de Choi ſeul 
ſhould be made acquainted with it. Voltaire acknowledged 
the whole, appeared abaſbed, as Taules ſaid, gave up the 
memorials he had from the natives, and conſefſed that all | 
the papers were depoſited in the hands of one named 


Jug ere. This anecdote is extracted from the regiſters of 


the council, of the * of April 1768. 
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that act, that the majority of the Geneveſe ac- C HAP. 


knowledged the mildneſs and wiſdom of their 


adminiſtration. But, in order to ſucceed, it was 
neceſſary to gain over the natives: and tho” the 
ſenate had entirely loſt their affections, they 
did not heſitate to endeavour to gain them, 
for it was the misfortune of that body never to 
reſolve on prudent meaſures until it was too late 
to embrace them. 55 


They no longer dared to put in practiſe open 
ſeduction and baſe corruption, as in 1707, and 
1734, but they grounded their hopes on the pri- 


III. 


vate diſcontent of the natives, and began to 


flatter underhand their pretenſions in order to 
turn them againſt the repreſentants; they even 
went ſo far as to threaten them with involving 
them too in the vengeance of France (4) In 
a word, every art was tried to induce the ma- 

jority of the natives to ſome ſubmiſſive mea- 
ſure in favor of government; but no more than 


two- hundred and ſixty eight could be found to 


conſent to their deſire, and even they did not 


expreſs what it was wiſhed they would. (e) 


5 - RY 


d) Some, in order to draw themſelves from under 


This 


the cloud which threatened the citizens, after the rejec- 


tion of the project, addreſſed to the 8 a 
diſcourſe, in which they ſought not to offend either party. 
but which proved offenſive to both. However the che- 


valier de Beautewille received them graciouſly on that oc- 


caſion, and gave them hopes, that if they were numerous, 


they might fave 8 from the violence of the ci- 


tizens, and the 
indignation of France. 


(e) Thoſe who govern, ſaid they, will never find us 
% ungrateful; thoſe who are governed will never find 
5 | 71 * 


ate from the fatal conſequences of the 
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THE REVOLUTIONS. 
This undertaking of ſtirring up the natives 
was attempted in ſeveral manners: the ſame 
intrigues were practiſed on the ſubjefs of the 
republic; (F) and, ſpite of the edict of 170%, 
the inhabitants of the villages of Peney and 
Satigny were ſolicited to ſign a declaration con- 


cluding by aſſurances of atachment and reſpect 


for magiſtracy. All theſe efforts were baffled, 
and only ferved to attach the more to the citi- 


zens the majority of the natives and inhabitants, 
to raiſe the pretenſions of the latter claſs, and 
to prove the better that nearly the whole body 
of the nation had united with the repreſentants 
in the bonds of friendſhip, general confraternity, 


and common intereſt which they well under- 
ſtood. 5 8 e N 


Such was the firſt proceeding in which the 


natives acted in a body. It is of the higheſt 
importance to obſerve here that it was ſolicited 


and 


A. 2 1 


* * 


Se us their enemies.” Among thoſe who preſented that 


piece were about an hundred natives, The reſt were 
compoſed of inhabitants, journeymen carpenters, ma- 
ſons and other workmen dependent on the rich. Thoſe 
who lent their pames, bartered for . the eſteem 


and Frerrvl. of the citizens which they forfeited by that 


act of imprudence. _ | 


( f The ſubjeQs of the republic are the peaſants of the 
little territory which ſurrounds the city. They are born 


there, live there, and cultivate it: they do no not par- 


ticipate in the rights of the citizens without purchaſing 
their freedom, and cannot even dwell in the city without 


paying for that privilege. This claſs had therefore been 


ſtill more neglected than the natives, but their living in 


the country had made them leſs ſenſible to it. 
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and even received in a favorable manner by CHAP. 
adminiſtration. If the natives are ſince ſeen to 
act an important part in the diſſenſions of Ge- 
neva, and in a body ſtart conſiderable preten- 
ſions, ſuch has been its origin; and we may 
judge by what we have ſeen whether the citi- 
Zens or the councils ſhould be anſwerable for the 
fatal conſequences. 


CA 


4 - 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The ſenate perfift in wanting to ſubject the citizens 


to the decifion.—The repreſentants in vain en- 

deavour to diſſuade them from their fatal reſolutt- 
one remonſtrance of the 16th of Otter 
1767 —Necker's arrival in Geneva. 


CHAP. A L THOUGH the ſenate had been unſuc- 


IV. 


_ ceſsful in their efforts with the natives, they did 
not abate the hopes they had conceived on the de- 
ciſion, to which they had ſacrificed every thing. 
Fortunately the prudent ſlowneſs with which the 
Swiſs proceeded in that work, gave time to dif- 


ferent courts of Europe to inform themſelves of 


the affairs of Geneva, and to diſcover the con- 
cern they took in her fate. The independence 
of a city, ever conſidered as the metropolis of 
the proteſtant religion, and as the key of the 
Helvetic hody, could not but be an intereſting ob- 


ject to the proteſtant powers. Now, that indepen- 


dence would have been but an empty name, if the 


rights of the general council had been perverted, 
and if France had deprived Geneva of the pow- 
er of enacting her own laws. Such a meaſure 


woulc have eaſed that ſmall republic from he 
number 


0 r Vu: 


number of ſovereign ſtates, and rendered it, in & HAF. 
reality, a province ſubject to France; for if the 
partiſans of ariſtocracy had received from that 
court the preponderance they had long been 
wiſhing for, how could they have afterwards re- 


fuſed any thing to thoſe to whom they would 
have been indebted for it? Under the modeſt 
title of Refident, Geneva would have received a 
real French governor, whoſe will would have 
ever been blindly followed by the adminiſtrating 
bodies; the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a 


revolution would have been hidden ſlavery and 


k 


viſible decay. 


Therefore, altho' the Britiſh miniſtry had re- 
fuſed to take a ſhare in the mediation, they 


could not behold with an eye of indifference the 
threatening preparations making againſt the Ge- 


neveſe, and the French troops by which their 


frontiers were ſurrounded; they at length ma- 


nifeſted to the Count de Guerchi, the French am- 
baſſador at London, the concern the cabinet of 
St. James's took in the ſupport of the conſtitu- 


tion of Geneva (a); and lord Rochfort was even 
| N | commiſſioned 


(a) Lord Abingdon was in Geneva in 1766, and availed 
himſelf of his ſtay there to acquire a perfect knowledge 


of the conſtitution of the republic, and the ſource of her 
diſſenſions. This Engliſh nobleman, who notwithſtanding 


his youth, was poſſeſſed of extenſive knowledge, took a 


warm concern in the cauſe of the citizens. On the de- 
ee of the mediators, he diſpatched his valef-de-cham- 

re with letters to lord Chatham, to whom he ftrongly re- 
commended the republic: unfortunately, the negatives 


having perceived this expedition, the courier was ſtopt 
at four leagues from Geneva, and ſtript of his diſpatches- 


which 
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CH AP. commiſſioned to ſpeak on that ſubject to the 
IV. French king. We are aſſured that Frederick the 
TY Greht (b), and the Empreſs of Ruſſia alto inter- 
poſed to put a period to the long calamities of 
the repreſentants. Such powerful protection 
obliged the duke de Choiſeul to ſtudy better 
the affairs of Geneva, and to adopt more mo- 
derate meaſures. Whether this miniſter began 
already to diſtruſt Cromel:n, or that laſſitude alone 
made him lay leſs ſtreſs on the execution f 
a project which met with ſo many obſta- 
cles, or alſo (what is moſt probable) that the 
duke at length perceived his glory was concern - 
ed in not abuſing his power to oppreſs a weak 
and unhappy people, he not only no longer in- 
ſifted on the puniſhment of the commiſſaries, 
7 1 but 


—_ * — 


which were given up to the chevalier de Beauteville. Lord 
Abingdon's letter to lord Chatham was ſimple and affecting; 
it contained a ſuccinct account of the diviſions of Geneva, 
of the emigration of the magiſtrates, their views, the me- 
naces of France, the diſtreſs of the citizens, and the mag- 
nanimity with which they ſaw the approach of danger. He 
declared to the miniſter the reſolution he had taken to 
ſhare the danger with them, and ſent him his will, re- 
queſting he would open it, in caſe he fell with ſo many 
virtuous men. The citizens of Geneva will never forget 
the generous concern their misfortunes and virtues inſpired 

in this young ſtranger. „ ; 


) It is ſaid that the king of Pruſſia wrote to the duke 
de Choiſeul: © | adviſe you not to intermeddle fo much 
„ with the affairs of Geneva, and not at all with thoſe of 
“ Neufchatel.” | | 


* 
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but even inſinuated to the ſenate his deſire that 9 2 


1 


that body ſhould ſolicit their pardon (c). 

Imagination cannot form an idea of the con- 
ſternation of the principal negatives at this 
intelligence; they were thunderſtruck at the 


news. In vain did Cromelin ſeek to tranquilliſe 
them, they plainly perceived that this infinua- 


tion of the miniſter announced a great coolneſs 


on his ſide; then, and not till then, they began 
to conceive that foreign ſupport is but a preca- 


rious reſource to the magiſtrates of a free peo- 


ple, and that the only ſolid ground-work of their 


authority is public confidence. 


The ſenate then determined to requeſt. of their 
excellencies of Zurich and Bern, 7o forget the 
paſt, and to cooperate with them to obtain 
for the citizens the ſame favor from his majeſ- 
ty (4). This tardy reſolution loft all its merit 
: bs „„ | with 


— 


(c) This inſinuation cannot be proved by any authentic 


evidence; but we here appeal with confidence to the prin- 


cipal negatives of that time, and in particular to Tronchin 
and Turrettini. Tis from the latter we have had this anec- 


dote, and he was alive at the time that we appealed to 


his teſtimony. 


(4) In conſequence of this determination, the ſenate . 


wrote to the duke de Choiſeul and the chevalier de Beau- 
ewille, requeſting they would employ their good offices 
with his majeſty ro obtain pardon for the repreſentants and 
their chiefs. The chevalier anſwered, that the king, too 


great to be irritated againſt the repreſentants, had confidered 


in their ingratitude nothing but their blindneſs. At length 
the duke % Choi ſeul declared to the ſenate on the 27th of 
June, that, through regard for the ſenate, he * 
„5 | | | trom 
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CHAP. with the citizens, not that they harboured a ſuſ- 


, Picion of its having been inſinuated by the court 

of France, but becauſe it was evident that it 
aroſe from the inability of the ſenate to gratify 
their revenge, that is to ſay from the refuſal of 
the Swiſs, and particularly becauſe the falſe 
generoſity of that reſolution was repreſented in 
the colours of exaggeraton. Beſides the em- 
bargo on commerce and on the importation of 
proviſions was ftill continued with rigor, and 
that meaſure, ſaid the principal negatives, was 
a prelude to the deciſion ; for the leſs certainty 
they had of it, the more they endeavoured to 
perſuade the citizens, that the court of France 
would not, on any account, depart from its re- 
ſolution to pronounce a ſovereign deciſion on the 
diſſenſions of Geneva, and to enforce the exe- 
cution of that deciſion. From their repreſenta- 
tion one would have imagined, that the preſerva- 
tion of the empire of France was connected with 
their victory, and that Geneva was a focus of ſe- 
ditious principles, on the extinction of which 

the tranquillity of the univerſe depended. 


I be citizens, previous to their demonſtrating 
to the guaranteeing powers the invalidity of the 
judgment theſe powers were preparing, repre- 
ſented to the ſenate, that the influence of a de- 
| e ciſion 


N 


from puniſhing the chiefs of the repreſentants. « girs, 


“ ſaid he, J rather wiſh than hope, that the repreſentants, 


I penetrated with gratitude at your conſenting to for- 
get their injuſtice, may aſſume ſentiments more con- 
« tormable with what they owe you.” 5 


er county kf „ 


cikbl could never extend to Rede SEP the te. D . 
public ought to owe D peace only to herſelf, and Ay 

that no meaſure, except a "domeſtic : accommo- _ May, 
dation freely conſented to, could reftore her luſ- 1767. 
tre. Magnificent lords, ſaid they, © i n the. 

“ name of our ſinking country, in the 2 of 

e the god of peace, reject not our invit tioris, 
and do not ſuſpe&' us of immoderate preten- 

© ſions. The diviſions of Geneva are family 

<« diviſions. Let us endeavour to yield to the 
emotions of our hearts, and not e lince 

* our virtue ſtill remains.” _ | 


15 The citizens abilities ſeemed to have ena 
ed with the dangers they had been expoſed to, 
their new writings left no more to be wiſhed for; J 
the memorial in defence of their conduct by 
which their addreſs to the ſenate was accompa- 

nied, united dignity and reſolution with reſpect; 
it was written in a ſtile becoming a weak peo- 
ple, but a people penetrated. with the pureſt 
ſentiment of liberty, and that enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dor which its defence requires: but far from 
being animated by this ardor to deſire an en- 
tire victory, they declared, whilſt they alledg- 
ed their rights, that, to facilitate an honour- 
able peace, they were ready to accept an equi- 
valent for the right of refuſing to, ele&, the. 
facrifice of which was the principal object. of 
the wiſhes of adminiſtration. _ 
This propoſal for exchanging the line of new 
election had cauſed an exceſſive ferment in the 
clubs of the citizens. On the reading the me- 
* * 5 morial 
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= CHAP. morial, it was at firſt rejected : the commiſſa- 


N 


— — 


ries even ſaw the moment when the common 
cauſe was about to be deſtroyed by the diviſion 


of the repreſentants; a certain number of whom 
* refuſed to conſent to any meaſure that could ap- 
| pear to have been dictated by fear. Injuſtice, 


misfortune and danger had inflamed the paſſions 
of ſeveral, and, in that ſpecies of patriotic fe- 
ver, ſome of the'citizens went ſo far as to ac- 
cuſe their defenders of puſillanimity, and . 


of endangering their perſons. 


It is eaſy to conceive the j Joy of the negatives 
at this moment of diviſion : it was perhaps their 
premature. triumph that ſerved as an inſtruction 
to the citizens ; the commiſſaries at length ſuc- 
ceeded in uniting every vote, and, after much 
labour, the memorial was agreed to and pre- 
ſented by the generality. | 


The "IO of the fonts was to decide of 
he country's fate. The repreſentants, the 


numerous claſs of natives, and even many of 
the negatives demanded peace; every eye was 


turned to ſome of the ſenators whoſe pacific in- 
tentions were known. 


The Gnidic Fatio was alin — an accom- 


modation; he was ſeconded by ſenator Turrettini, 


and, from the diſtinguiſhed abilities of the latter, 
the moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained with 


regard to the. ſucceſs of that important nego- 


tiation. They ſpoke with energy in the ſenate : 
„ What a race we have run,“ faid they, © ſince 


gur refufal to grant to the citizens that the 


- ** gets 


cc 
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acts they complained of ſhould never more CH A F. 


be quoted as precedents in future! Can you 
hope, my lords, to reſiſt any longer the en- 


tire body of the nation, the opinion of 


the public, the wiſhes of foreigners, and the 
ſight of your country on the brink of the 


precipice? Whether the citizens be conduct- 
ed by themſelves or by their chiefs, it muſt 


be acknowledged that our opponents are more 
than ordinary 1 men; it muſt be acknowledged 
that if the rights they claim are not their 
lawful due, they are at leaſt worthy to enjoy 
them, and that a ſenſe of them will never be 


eradicated from their ne | 


E If we cannot, JE 0 we ou ht not to overn but. 
8 8 


by confidence, let us not loſe a moment, 


but be reconciled to the repreſentants; vainly 


are we flattered with the idea of a deciſion; 


to make it fill up the vacuum left in our laws, 


the acquieſcence of the general council will 


ever be neceſſary, and that acquieſcence will 


never be obtained by ſuch a work. It is 


true they ſpeak of an armed guarantee; but 
what ſupport will that be to republicans? If 
the reign of terror can exiſt at all, will its 


exiſtence be long? And who are the men it 


will give us to e ? 


= Already we have twice let flip the favor 
able opportunity. We ſtill have it in our 
power to dictate a peace to citizens who de- 
mand it as a favor, and who can ſcarcely 
any longer do without it ; but tomorrow 
Perhaps it will be too late, we muſt then pur- 

chale 
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c WAP: & chaſe it by ſacrifices to which we ſhall have 


« „ forced ourſelves, and that our procraſtination 
* will have ſerved to muuply- 2 


This meaſure was ſeconded by the attorney 

eneral Tronchin, who having ſeen the whole pro- 
ject of the mediation fink at once into nought, 
foreſaw already the ſame fate for that of the de- 
ciſion, and wiſhed at leaſt to avail himſelf 
of the apprehenſions which the diſtant proſpect 
of it inſpired in the citizens, to lead the ſenate | 
away from the thorny path in which he had 
involved them. But *tis then that magiſtrate 
ſhould have felt the truth of this wiſe maxim 
of the moſt politic party chief that ever ex- 
iſted; that in civil diſſenſions it is ſometimes 
more difficult to direct one's own party, than to 
act againſt the oppoſite one (e). The negatives 
were deaf to his wiſe counſels, and reſigned 
_ themſelves again to the deluſive hopes they 
received from Cromelin, that the cabinet of Ver- 
ſailles would perſevere in its intentions: the ſe- 
nate had therefore recourſe to the ſame pretext 
they had already alledged to repulſe the citizens, 
they again pretended a fear of diſpleaſing the 
guarantees by reſtoring peace to the republic, 
without their interpoſition : they declared, that 
_ the only road to ſafety was to wait for their de- 
cifion, and in that deciſion to reſpect their power and 


May 25, impartiality : they even refuſed to ſend to the 
1767: plenipotentiaries the memorial in which their 


deciſion was declined, adding that the citizens 
_ would 


546 


() Memoirs of the cardinal de Retz. 


ruin. 


The As es of "Iifpleaſing the guaran- 
teeing powers ſeeming to be the only motive 


of the ſenate's refuſal, the citizens endeavoured 


to undeceive them, and made a new attempt to 
| perſuade them that theſe benevolent powers could 
only wiſh for the advantage of the republic, 
and that if the ſenate teſtified to theſe powers 

a deſire of reconciliation, they would undoubt- 
| edly concur in every meaſure that could render 
it ſolid and permanent. This was the third at- 


tempt the citizens had made ſince the rejection 


of the project; it was as fruitleſs as the reſt : 
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would one 1 thank them FM having refuled.. an CHAP, 
ac ff un, that could Fa contribute r to * TY. | 


the ſenate let ſlip this further opportunity of 


coming to an advantageous ſettlement with the 
citizens, and perſevered in requiring their ſub- 
miſſion to the deciſion of the guaranteeing pow- 
ers. Their deciſion, replied they, is the ſpee- 


* . 


« dieſt and moſt efficacious means to reſtore June 13, 


and inſure tranquillity.” 


This body however could no longer be igno- 
rant how greatly the negotiation they refuſed 
was wiſhed for, in particular by the Swiſs : for 
they had been made acquainted with a letter 
from the mediator Heidegger, wherein he openly 
offered his advice to ſuch of the Geneveſe as 
were inclined to endeavour at an accommodation 
without foreign aſſiſtance. It was no leſs wiſhed 
for by the duke de Choiſeul, altho* his firſt pro- 


cCoeedings forced him to filence ; nevertheleſs 


touched by the obſtinsey of the magiſtrates, 
„ 
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CHAP. ever attached to their principles, but fearing at 


length his inability to eſtabliſh their authority. 


27th June ÞY 2 deciſion, he himſelf invited them to avail 


1767. 


themſelves of the circumſtances, by declaring, 


that he would not be any conſtraint on their entering 
into an accommodation with, the repreſentants, pro- 
vided his majeſty's guarantee were not requir- 


ed. 


Deplorable blindneſs of the inſatiable Juſt of 
power ! The ſenate refuſed to comply with this 
wiſe invitation! Will it be credited? They de- 
fended themſelves againſt the idea that had been 


hinted to the court, of their deſiring to effect a 


domeſtic accommodation with their country men, 
as if it were a criminal charge, (f) and de- 
termined to write to the duke that they had ne- 
ver even thought of it. | = 


The 


55 
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(f) This faQ, which was carefully concealed from the 


| repreſentants, and unknown till this day, deſerves to be 


authenticated : it is in the regiſters of the ſenate it is 
„ conſigned. «© On the 27th of June 1767, Hennin im- 


1 parted to Turrettini the diſpatch r the duke 


* de Choiſeul's letter to the council, by which he is 
commiſſioned, on delivering it to the firſt ſyndic, to 
*« tel] him that the court has heretoſore inſiſted on the 
* deciſion to be pronounced by the guarantee, only from 
a perſuaſion that ſuch deciſion was wiſhed for by the 
„council; but that, as the court has now reaſon to 


-** ſuppoſe, from what Cromelin has ſaid,;that the council has 


thoughts of —_ to an accommodation with the re- 
preſentants, they thall not be conſtrained in that parti- 


* cular; that they may do whatever they judge proper, 
taking notice that his majeſty will not guarantee it.“ 


In 


2 5 8 ; * . * % Fl 
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The friends of the citizens in the councils of C H&E; DD 


Zurich and Bern had exhauſted their utmoſt in- "Mes 499 


fluence in endeavouring to prevent or retard a 


deciſian being reſolved on. New delays were 


now impoſhble and unneceſſary, as the ſenate 
was determined not to turn them to advantage : 
therefore after long and warm conteſts on the 


contexture 


' 


— 


In conſequence of this declaration, the ſenate immediate- 
ly commiſſioned one of their members to return to the re- 
ſident to declare to him, © that the council «new not what 
« Cromelin could have ſaid that gave reaſon to imagine, 
„ that the council was inclined to an accommodation; 
<« that there is reaſon to think there was ſome mi ſcontep- 
« tion, that they ſtill perſevere in their anſwers on that 
* heat. To | 

« Reſolved at the ſame time, that a letter be written to 
« Cromelin to demand of him a ſpeedy explanation on the 
« ſubje&, and to inform him that the council never thought 
« of an accommodation with the repreſentants; that they 
e conſtantly perſevere in the anſwers they have given the 
« repreſentants, and that he muſt remove every doubt on 
« that head: the wiſh of the council being to refer it to the 
« decifion of the guaranteeing powers, and to ſolicit that de- 


cc ciſion as the moſt efficacious" means to put a period to our. 


„ unhappy diſſenſions.” 8 | | 
The chevalier having oo to entertain the ſame 
idea as the miniſter, the ſe 
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nate's opinion was that in 


« {ſuch circumſtances ſilence could not be obſerved; that 


it was wiſe to deſtroy a prejudice ſo contrary to truth, 
and to their conſtant intentions.” ; 


In conſequence, the council determined on the 17th of 
July 1767 to write to the duke de Choiſeul, to afſure him 
that they never had thoughts of an accommodation with the 
repreſentants ; that they had ever been convinced that a domeſtic 
accommodation could only end in perverting the conflitution, At 
the ſame time they commiſſioned Cromelin, and colonel 
Lallin de Chateauvieux who was at Paris, to ſpeak to his ex- 

0 nh cellency 
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contexture of that work, the two cantons agreed 
on the impoſſibility of preventing it any longer, 


and appeared ready at length to ſettle with the 


court about the objects it was to contain. At 
this melancholy news, the citizens at length de- 
termined on formally declining the right of de- 
ciding, aſſumed by the guaranteeing powers, 
and prepared an addreſs to theſe powers them 
ſelves, in which they advanced in an exulting 
manner, that until then no ſingle charge could 
be made againſt them, and hat as long as the ci- 


 tizens had not cauſed any obſtruction in the execution 


of the guaranteed laws, the interpoſition of the 
powers 


c —_— I —— 
k, * - 


cellency on the neceſſity of a deciſion, and to expreſs the 


wiſhes of the council that the deciſion ſhould be publiſhed - 
in the city, in preſence of the plenipotentiaries. : 


ed a ſecond tjme to make the ſenate ſenfible of the pre- 
cipice on the brink of which they ſtood. 1 think 


Inſtead of anſwering them, the duke de Choiſeul attempt- 


it 
« unneceflary to repeat to you,” ſaid he in his letter the 
zoth of July 1767, © that we never had any intention to 
* conſtrain you to an accommodation, of which you judge 


5 has the conſequence would be fatal to the conſtitution 


& of Geneva.” 


I this declaration juſtifies the duke de Choiſeul, what a 


picture it preſents of the ſenate of Geneva, who juſtify 


themſelves, as of a crime, of hawing ever had thoughts of 
an accommodation with their fellow-citizens! What ma- 
giſtrates muſt they be, who conſidered an amicable ſettle- 
ment between both parties as the deſtruction of the ſtate, 
and who had notwithſtanding declared at the beginnin 


of the diſturbances, that reconciliation was the warmeſt 


wiſh of their hearts, the end of all their labours ! What 


notorious falſehood in ſuch conduct! What a deprava- 
tion of republican principles! How great the delirium of 
ariſtocracy ! What a paſſion is the luſt of arbitrary pow- 
er! To what a degree of baſeneſs it makes its votaries 

= -._- Moop4:;. 
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powers could only wound the independence of the I 


republic. It was neceſſary to ſend this addreſs to 
the guarantees; the reſident teſtified his concern 

that he could not take that buſineſs on himſelf. 
Four of the commiſſaries, Flournoy, Bellamy, Vig- 
nier and Deluc the ſon, were commiſſioned to 
carry it to Zurich and Bern. Their excellencies 


accepted the memorial, but did not think pro- | 


per to ſend it to the court of France. 


In this poſture of affairs, the citizens collected 


all their ſtrength, and for the laſt time repre- 


ſented to the ſenate the dangers of their country, 


and the misfortunes in which they were going to 
involve it. Such was the purport of the remon- 


ſtrance of the 16th of October, in which they 
grounded their rights even on the acknowledg- 
ments of the council, conjuring them to return 
and avert the wound about to be given to the 
independence of the republic, by powers bene- 
volent it was true, but whoſe equity had been 
ſurpriſed. | z5 


This production is the maſter- piece of the 


repreſentants: the ſimplicity, dignity and ſtrength 
of reaſoning conſpicuous throughout, render it 


worthy of being placed on a level with the ha- 
rangues of the orators of ancient Greece. Al- 
though to extract from it muſt weaken its ener- 
gy, we ſhall here preſent ſome paſſages. 


7 


ſtoop! It contaminates all that ſurrounds it: and its effects 
cannot be more properly compared than to the devaſtation 
of the harpies. | - | fi 2 
| ——— Unczque manus et pallida ſemper 
Ora fame. 1 
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Wie To explain the law, is to chooſe an arbi- 


** trary meaning amongſt ſeveral different mean- 
* ings: 'tis placing a law where no law exiſts; 
ce tis therefore making or at leaſt altering a law, 


Li 
* 


4 


and you have acknowledged that that right 
was the inconteſtible privilege of the general 
council. Now, if the powers that have gua- 
ranteed the legiſlative right to the general 
council, wanted to interpret its laws themſelves, 
they would deprive that council of what they 
have promiſed to maintain to it. 


« Your acts, your e our laws, all 
tell you, my lords, that by an accommodation 
alone peace can be reſtored. Can it be poſſi- 
ble that in contempt of theſe confeſſions which 
you were forced by the law to make, you 
could have clandeſtinely defired a deciſion, by 


which, notwithſtanding its nullity, you would 


be led to force the general council to elect 
ſyndics diſagrecable to that council, a deciſion, 
by which you might be freed from the ne- 
ceſſity of gaining the affections of the people 
that you . govern; a happy neceſſity, from 
which our magiſtrac v derives all its luſtre, and 
which ought to be ſtill more precious to you, 
than to us! For in fine where are you to live? 
Where are you to ſeek for tranquillity, for 
happineſs, for honor; 1s it not in the boſom 
of the republic? After having declared that 


you neither could nor would govern without the 


confidence of the public, can you ſo ſoon have 
learned to * with it entirely ? 


«© Can you yourſelves any longer bear the 
ſight ol your ra eſtabliſhed on the ruin 
cc of 
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3M: 


« of the laws, before the eyes of your country, C HAP. 


„ befere the eyes of all Europe, which would 


<« at length be opened by the irreſiſtible force of 
your own confeſſions, which, ſhall be recorded 


in this piece? Theſe confeſſions, my lords, 
undoubtedly add nothing to the power of the 
« laws; but they will ſerve to convince all 
“ Europe, that if it be true that you wiſh to di- 
4 veſt the general council of rights ſeeured to it 
„ by theſe laws, you aim at diveſting it of, a 
& poſſeſſion which 0 well know, to. be its birth: 


6 right. 


TT | 


No Diſpel, | my lords, the Hick mit that is. 8 


« before your eyes, conſider the path you were 
going to tread; think whether it be preferable | 


to the love of your fellow-citizens! And re- 


member that it will never be | too late for them 


<« to aſſert their laus. 


« We wait the event with conſtancy ; be it 


« what it will, it will ever find us patriots. May 


« it be ſuch that we may one day have no occa- 


© ſionto exerciſe any virtue but gratitude ( EE 


Never will the cauſe of free people 6 ſup- 
ported with more wiſdom and fire than in that 
piece, which was eagerly received and tranſlated 


Y 


| Pr The citizens e it to the four Ga filing 
off two by two in their preſence : one of them ſaid: the 


citizens you ſee before you are ready to ſacrifice their lives in 


. efence of their liberty. Another, we demand the execution 


our laws. A third, we are tired of aſking peace, we ſhall | 
at length require it. The thunder rolls and is ready to burſt, 


exclaimed a fourth. Ons of them ſaid but this word, 
. 
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| CHAD: in foreign countries. The outlines' of it were 
den by advocate Rilliet; a man whoſe fertile 


imagination, tho' almoſtever exalted, often hur- 
ried him beyond the bounds, of truth; but he 

was ſublime, even in his extravagance. Deluc . 

the ſon, ever ſerene and wiſe, artfully collected 
the flafhes of genius that ſparkled in the writings 
of Rilliet, to give warmth to the language of 
reaſon, and the cold expoſition of truth, in the 


writings of the citizens. The profound reſearches | 


into the primitive conſtitution which had been 
made by J. J. Vieuſſeux, threw a great light over 
theſe writings. His great reputation for honor 
was above all of ineſtimable value to the cauſe 
of liberty, which he was one of the firſt to em- 
| brace, and which he ſupported with conſtancy 
e the certainty of the rewards that are 
offered by religion to virtue. D'Ivernois, by the 
unſhaken inflexibility of his character, often ſup- 
ported the deſponding reſolution of ſome of his 
colleagues. Flornoy was valuable to his fellow- 
citizens by his exquifite judgment, and by the 
quick and deep penetration with which he diſco- _ 
vered what ſhould not be mentioned, and what - 
ought to be advanced with boldneſs : his opinion 
was often a ray of light to the citizens. In fine, 
Claviere, as yet a youth, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by warmth of ſentiment, by his ardent love of 
liberty, and the zeal with which he diſplayed the 
reſources of an extenſive and fertile imagination, 
in defence of the liberty of his fellow-citizens ( * 
= N N 1 Such 


(+) Except advocate Rilliet, who beſides was not a com- 
miſſary, all the reſt were but merchants, or even artiſts, 
who entered all at once on the political career the ſenate 

| | had 
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Such were the principal compilers of the writings C HA. 
of the citizens. No leſs enlightened than Fatr, 
' wiſer than Micheli, and better informed than the 
_ delegates of 1734 and 1737, the commiſſaries 
of 1766 diſcovered that the capital fault commit- 
ted by Fatio was that he had not written on the 
conſtitution of his country, ſo that the truths he 
aſſerted were ſuppreſſed by the terror his puniſnu- 
ment had occaſioned, or died with his cotempo= = 
raries. Theſe new defenders of liberty were ſen- 
ſible that the whole ſtrength of a weak people 
conſiſted in the public opinion; that important 
truths conſigned to authentic writings will never 
be loſt, but are gradually. unfolded, and ſooner 
or later muſt triumph ; they left no means un- 
tried to evince the rights of the general council, 
and the injuſtice it would be to diveſt it of thoſe 
rights. Their writings, and in particular the re- 
monſtrance, copies of which were ſcattered with 
profuſion at the court of France, gained them 
155 4 


; 
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* 
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had engaged them in; and in which they ſoon diſplayed 
their natural genius at the expenſe of their eaſe and for- 
tune which moſt of them ſacrificed. The negative party 

_ Oppoſed to the citizens foreign ſupports, and ardent and 

_ paſſionate partiſans of ariſtocracy, but, except ſenator 
Turrettini and the attorney general Tronchin, the negatives 
could not produce any defenders as enlightened as thoſe of 
the commiſſaries whom we have mentioned. Tis this that 
made one of the Swiſs mediators ſay, in alluſion to the 

\ magiſtrates inhabiting the upper part of the city, and 
wearing wigs. © The wigs are above, but the heads are 
« below!” En OE 
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the applauſe of every intelligent reader in that 
court (7). e 


| Women are in general more affected than 
men at the fight of injuſtice. Several ladies of 


diſtinction at the court of France intereſted them- 


ſelves in favor of the citizens: we have been 
aſſured that the counteſs de Brionne pleaded their 
cauſe before the duke de Choiſeul, with all the 
warmth of a tender heart, ſhocked at ſeeing vir- 
tue ſtruggling againſt misfortune and calumny. 
Generous woman, receive the homage of my 
fellow-citizens, but deign to caſt an eye on their 
condition, and accompliſh your work if it be not 
too late ! = 1 


' Whilſt ſoreigners ſhuddered at the ſtorm, that 


was gathering over Geneva, through the ambition 


of the ſenate, that body were calmly exciting it: 
they conſidered the citizens remonſtrance as the 
laſt effort of a party reduced to extremity, and 


their members, deaf to the cries of the nation 


and all Europe, again repulſed the earneſt ſolici- 
tations of the repreſentants, perſiſted in wanting 
N | EE THE Coe 


— 


(7) I congratulate you in particular, ſaid Rouſſeau in | 
his letter to commiſſary D*Jvernois of the 24th of March 


1768, on a 1 that does not always attend a good 


cauſe ; your having ſound, for the ſupport of yours, 
“abilities „ ae of recommending it Your memori- 
< als are maſter-pieces of reaſoning and dition. l know 
«< what knowledge reigns in your clubs, that ſound argu- 
* ments and thorough knowledge of your edicts are there 
« to be met with; but one does not generally meet with 


 & perſons poſſeſſed. of ſuch a pen. He who poſſeſſes yours, 
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whoever he is, muſt be an extraordinary man; never 
* forget the gratitude you owe him !” 
| 8 * 


F a 
to ſubject them to the deciſion of the guaran- C HAP. 


* 


tee} | | ev iy uns 
teeing powers and repreſented to every member 


of the ſtate the deplorable conſequences that. would 
attend their ſeeking for nullities in the decifion of the 
guarantee whilſt none were to be found: that fuch a 
ſuſpicion would be an inſult to the benevolent pow- 
ers, and plunge the republic into the greateſt calami- 
tres, and that the repreſentants, and the repreſentants 
alone, would be reſponſible to their country. Impru- 
dent men, who faw not that had they been able 
to enſlave their virtuous fellow-citizens, they muſt 
have ſupported by conſtraint, the work of con- 
ſtraint ! And what a government muſt that be? 


The citizens are ſometimes reproached with 

reviving the remembrance of the ſcenes of 1707: 
but how can the ſpirit and ſyſtem of a body of 

men be delineated, without tracing back their 
hiſtory, to ſupport them by the evidence of au- 
thenticated facts? If the reader wiſhes to be con- 
vinced that the ſyſtem of the ſenate of Geneva 
has uniformly been to govern the people by fear, 
and to diveſt them of their rights by open force; 
we invite him to recollect the two letters wherein 
the deputies of Bern wrote in 1707 to their ſo- 
vereign that © the council's views in refuſing all 
% amicable negotiation was to ſubdue the citi- 
“ Zens, and to filence them by authority and 
« fear .. . That the uniform ſyſtem of the ma- 
« giſtrates is to maſter the citizens by menaces 
and fear, pretending that the allies, (who are 

* however the allies of the general, and not of 
“the petty council) are to ſecond their deſigns.” _ 
Let the impartial reader compare the conduct of 
the ſenate of 1907 with that of the ſenate of 
1767, judge which of theſe two bodies was the 
5 „ more 
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more culpable, and determine whether the views 
of both were not the ſame, deſpotiſm and re- 
venge. Les, ſuch has been, and ſuch is ſtill the 
character of the men, who in this century have 
governed the Geneveſe nation, and when they 
preſume, even at this day, to call on foreign 


powers to gain authority in which force may pre- 


dominate, we may eaſily judge by the paſt what 
their empire will be in future, if their wiſhes are 
crowned with ſucceſs D. 


| ume the reſiſtance of the ſenate had 
rendered ineffectual all the delays which the good 
intentions of the Swiſs had cauſed in the com- 
pletion of the deciſion, and this fatal judgment 
was ready to ſmite the republic. A citizen diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his virtues and abilities endea- 
voured to turn them to the advantage of his 
country, and left Paris in order to bring about an 


accommodation between the two parties. He 


found the repreſentants diſpoſed for peace, mo- 
derate in their pretenſions, and defending their 
rights with warmth, tho' without enthuſiaſm : 


but vainly did he afſure the partiſans of ariſto- 


cracy that the public opinion was not in their 
favor, and that the French miniſter would never 
reſolve on ſhedding the blood of the repreſen- 
tants, to gratify the ambition of ſome individuals: 

his arguments, his entreaties, his exertions were 


| baffled wit the 7 of the negatives. He 


> 2 


——— W n ö — — * 9 We 


(4) Readers, 1s you hore accuſe me of declamation, 

= n to caſt an eye over the cloſe of this hiſtory, and you 

there ſee with what oe circumſtances this fatal 
iſhed, 


predigion has been accom 
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| departed foretelling the events that followed, and C H AP. 


carrying with him the vexation to have ſeen his 


benevolent projects thwarted by prejudice, ſa vn 


_ fiſh views and contemptible intrigues ()). He 
has ſince met with the ſame obſtacles, when 
called upon to give happineſs to a mighty em- 
pire. The eſteem of the Geneveſe and the gra- 
titude of the French nation are in ſome meaſure 
compenſations for the good he was unable to-do 
them. As long as his country will honor virtue, 
ſhe will glory in having framed a mind like his. 


At length it was announced by public report 
that the deciſion was ready to appear, and that 
one of the principal articles was the ſuppreſſion 
of the twenty-four commiſſaries : the latter, tho” 

determined never to acknowledge it as a law of 

the ſtate, were ſenſible of the inutility of co- 
ping with the guaranteeing powers, and, in order 
to avert the blow, demanded their diſmiſſion 
from their conſtituents, with a ſecret determina- 
tion not to abandon functions theexerciſe of which 
was about to become more neceſſary as well as 
more dangerous. On the approach of the danger, 
the citizens engaged anew to ſhare it with their 
defenders. © We would have trembled for you, 
« replied they, had we loved you leſs; but con- 
c vinced that the ſtrokes intended for you could 
c not reach you, without having firſt fallen on 
„us, we conſoled ourſelves with this thought, 
8 T3 ee. 


—_ 


(1) Taules had the baſeneſs to jeſt on the bad ſucceſs 
that attended the generous efforts of this citizen. Mr. 
Necker, ſaid he in a letter from Soleure, the plenipotentiary 
-withaut credentials. 1 
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.C 10. P. * that if we were to loſe you, we mould at leaſt 
IV. cc 92 
K be the firſt to periſh.” | 
The citizens, on granting this apparent diſ- 
miſſion, determined to have a gold medal () 
ſtruck, as a laſting monument of the gratitude 
1 due to them. This reſolution to reward their 
S- . defenders, at the very moment their cauſe was 
| molt deſperate, recalls to our recollection that 
courageous confidence with which the Romans be- 
ſieged by Annibal calmly bought and ſold the 
field on which he was encamped. I may be 
miſtaken, but to me it appears that this paſſage 
ſhould form an era in the hiſtory of Geneva, and 
is ſufficient to characteriſe for ever my fellow- 
citizens, and to prove how ſenſibly they were 
penetrated with a ſenſe of the juſtice of their 
cauſe, and the integrity of thoſe who defended 
1t. 


2 — 
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(m) That reſolution wk place aſhes the peace of 1 2708 
each of the commiſſaries received a gold medal. On one 
fide are their names, on the other is repreſented the old 
man teaching his children how to break a bundle of rods 
by ſeparating them. Underneath is this verſe of La Fon- _ 


taine. 
Vous woyes, leur dit, Peffet de la concorde. 
Behold, ſaid he, the effect of concord 


A juſt alluſion to that union to which the repreſentants 
were indebted for their preſervation. 


—— — 
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CHAPTER v. 


Tue three guaranteeing powers ratify the decifion 
and ſend it to Geneva. Examination of that 
 work—D1/poſitions to an accommodation to which 
it paved the way. DL OT Cn. 


'E H E ratification of the deciſion met with gap. ii | 
„ 75 ! | 


many obſtacles in the council of two-hundred at v 


Bern. Many ſenators exerted their utmoſt efforts, 


to divert their colleagues from an act which 
would enſlave a people till then free and inde- 
pendent. 1 nd 


* The citizens of Geneva, ſaid they, have 
c not violated any laws; the appeal to the gua- 
0 rantee was illegal, the deciſion of the guaran- 
cc tees muſt therefore be illegal too. The right 
« of guaranteeing laws is not the right of filling 
* up voids in them. Now, the explanation pre- 
< ſented to us would be to the Geneveſe a foreign 
<« law, and the deepeſt wound that could be in- 
4 flicted on the Iegiſſative power, which we have - 
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C 8 “guaranteed to the general council. If we ra- 


tify a deciſion of that nature, we ſhall be no 
longer guarantees but legiſlators. If the ma- 
giſtrates of Geneva avail themſelves of it, they 
will never more be conſidered but as uſurpers ; ; 


they will meet with innumerable diſguſts in 


the exerciſe of that illegal power; and we, 
who ſhall have confirmed that power, ſhall be 
accuſed by all Europe and our own people of 
having favored ariſtocratic tyranny. 


« They tell you, that for the difference of a 


little more or leſs equity in your conduct to- 


wards Geneva, you ought not to expoſe your- 
ſelves to a rupture with the crown of France. 
Illuſtrious ſenators, ſuch morality is- the bane 


of republics; their exiſtence is maintained by 
Juſtice alone, the authority of their chiefs by 
the confidence of the people, and their own 


independence by the reſpect they themſelves 
. teſtify for that of their neighbours. The in- 
* of the petty ſtates, of which the 
Helvetic body is compoſed, forms a chain: 


a chain that is deſtroyed, if a ſingle link be 
broken. May this ſenate never be expoſed to 
the reproach of having been the full inftru- 
ment of its own ruin, by contributing to that 


of a republic its ally! But if this ſoverei 
council concurs in ſuch an act, we ſtill have 


hopes, nay we preſume to foretell that the 


firmneſs of the Geneveſe will ſave their coun- 


try, perhaps the Helvetic body.“ 


The powerful arguments of theſe republicans 


were ineffectual. In vain did they urge the _ 
fel article of the 3 regulation, by 


which 


4 
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which no change whatever in the laws is permit- CH AP. 
ted, without the conſent of the general cuuncil. . 
The majority of the ſenators of Bern, penſioned _ 
by the court of France, alledged different rea- 


ſons for not refuſing to comply with the ſolici- 
tations of that court: they repreſented that act 


as a fatal, but neceſſary, conſequence: of their 


former proceedings; and even made it be con- 


ſidered as a hint to the negatives and repreſentants. 
to make up matters themſelves. - The deciſion 20th Nov. « 
was ratified by Zurich and Bern and ſent to Ge- 1767. 


neva on the 2oth of November 1767. 


In the preamble were recapitulated the juſti- 


fication granted to the ſenate, the project rejected 
by the general council, the efforts made by the 


miniſters of the guaranteeing powers to prevent 


by their friendly offices .the exerciſe of the gua- 
rantee, and the neceſſity of proceeding to a de- 
termination of the real meaning of the conteſted 


points, | 


etl could not, on any pretence whatever, diſpenſe with 
annually electing the four ſyndics, from the number of 


the actual members of the petty council capable of be- : 


ing choſen. 


The ſecond article decreed that the | ſenate had 
2 rigli to reject or approve of repreſentations, or to 
lay them before the ſuperior councils, as to it ſeems = 


meek... 


The third- article was the moſt vague of all. 


It even had no meaning, for it decreed. that re- 
preſentations could be preſented only by one or many of 


The firſt article declared that the general coun  - 
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CHAP. tlie citizens: leaving to the republic the care of deter- 
4 4 9 Mining the number in a more expreſs manner. | 


The IVth. article id enced in "Sour the. 


warmeſt conteſt: its ſubject was the code ordered 


by the edict of 1738, that was 70 contain all the 
edits and regulations. The guarantees decided 
that in that collection ſhould be compriſed only 
the edits ratified by the general council fince the year 
1568. Now, not only no queſtion had ariſen _ 
with regard to the edicts that ſhould enter into 
the code, but this was depriving the citizens of 
all the laws enacted previous to that period, tho' 


many of them had not been repealed; it was 


evidently ſtretching the office of the guarantees 
beyond the latitude preſcribed by themſelves ; 
for the right of explaining laws pretended to be 
obſcure could not ſuppoſe a right to reſtrict or 

even repeal clear and E edicts (a 9. | 


| By the ſame article it was decreed that a code 
ſhould immediately be made, and the ſenate was 
cenſured for not having completed it ſooner, 
which was manifeſtly contradictory to the guſt 
fication contained in the preamble. | 


F inally the fifth and laſt article fppreſied for 
ever the twenty-four commiſſaries; and in that 
article the guarantees authorized the ſenate 1 Pub- 
Iii the decifion in the uſual form, to regiſter it and 
annex it io the regulation of 1738: promiſing in 
the names of their reſpective ſovereigns, to gua- 

| | rantee 


(a) That article naſſed 3 in Bern with a majority of only 
ſeventy-two againſt forty-four, 
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rantee its execution, enjoining 70 all and every one CHA P. 
to conform to it, under penalty to thoſe who oppoſe t, Fo. 


F being confidered as diſturbers of the public tran- 
ag, and of area as ſuch. 


Such v was this decifion; wha wk in „ itſelf. 
ſaid the plenipotentiaries, the moft convincing proofs 
of the regard they had endeavoured to fhew 124 the 
A of the rb N 


Vet, whatever may be the neifiales of right 


committed by the guarantees, by arrogating to 
themſelves the power of explaining conteſted 


laws; it muſt be acknowledged that their deci- 


ſion demonſtrated, in many particulars, the regard 


they ſhewed for an accommodation freely entered 


into by the different orders of the ſtate. The 


powers, in declaring their opinion on the litigated 


articles, neither determined in what manner the 


new meaning given to theſe articles could be put 
in execution, nor how to reconcile it with the an- 


cient laws and uſages. Far from taking from 
the general council the power of correCting this 
deciſion, they expreſsly invited the councils to 


have recourſe to the legiſlative body on divers 


ſubjects laid aſide, and for the execution of the 


5 deln itſelf, which regulated in a very imper- 
fect manner the articles it was intended to deter- 


mine. It decided nothing on the election of the 


lieutenant of police, of the treaſurer, the attor- 


ney general and the auditors : and it is evident, 
that as long as the general council was not forced 


to chooſe theſe magiſtrates from the petty and - 
grand councils, the ariſtocracy had gained but 


The 


half i its caule. 


* 
» 
— 
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CHAP.. The guarantees had. left in the ſame predi- 
Wa cament the form of impriſonment, the preſidency 


of the ſyndics, the employment of the garriſon, 
and ſeveral other conteſted points, abandoning 
to the republic the care of deciding on them her- 
This deciſion was read without oppoſition in 
the grand council which had long been a lifeleſs 
body : one old man would have proteſted againſt 
it, but was told that he had been ſummoned to 
hear and not to diſcuſs it; it was there loudly 
declared, that the ſame ceremony would be per- 
_ formed in the aſſembly of the people, and that a 
{imple reading was the only ſanction that act 

required to become a law of the ſtate. 8 


This news ſpread the greateſt conſternation 
through the city. Some citizens, but they were 
few in number, ſaw no other reſource but to 
abandon their poſſeſſions, and go ſeek under 
another climate liberty, which they already con- 
ſidered as loſt to their country. This timid ad- 
vice was given them by Rouſſeau (9): fortu- 

a | SF Bee nately 


— 


(4) © Since you are ready to bury yourſelves under your 
« country's ruins, ſaid he in his letter to D'Ivernois, the 
29th of January 1768, „ go farther ſtill, dare to live for 
« her glory, when ſhe herſelf will exiſt no more. Yes, 
* Sirs, you have ſtil] in the caſe I ſpeak of, a laſt 

ce courſe to take, and it is I preſume the only one worthy 
of you: inſtead of embruing your hands in the blood of 
« your countrymen, abandon to them theſe walls which 
* ſhould be the aſylum of liberty, and which will ſoon 
be no more than a den of tyrants. Depart from it all, 
all together, in the open day, with your wives and your 


(0 chil- 


| O . GN A! 0 


nately it did not prevail; the moſt courageous re- CHAP. 
| preſented that it would be as baſe to have recourſe _ V. 
to ſo deſperate a reſolution, without having exerted 
the utmoſt efforts to prevent its neceſſity, as it 
would be wiſe and noble to adopt it, when no 
more hope of reſiſtance would be left. In rea- 
lity the liberty of Geneva was not yet at its laſt 
_ - gaſp, and her inhabitants were doomed to many 
| ; 4 * ee, "WOMS + other 


is re 


a = — A. * — Mi. * * . 
— , . ; gs ' Z " 


— 


© children in the midſt of you; and ſince you muſt wear 
* chains, wear at leaſt thoſe of ſome pros prince, and not the 
inſupportable and odious yoke of your equals, Do not 
“ jmagine that in ſuch caſe you would be deſtitute of an 
e aſylum, you know not the eſteem and reſpe& your cou- 
« rage, your moderation and your wiſdom have inſpired in 
„all Europe. I do not ſuppoſe there is a ſingle ſovereign, 
I ſhall not except one, who would not honorably, and, 
dare to ſay it, reſpectfully receive that emigrant colo- 
«© ny of men too virtuous not to be as faithful ſubjeQs as 
« they were zealous citizens. I am ſenſible that in ſuch 
« people &c. &c. &c.” | | 788 


— 


I have not ſpoken of Rouſſeau ſince his abdication, becauſe 
he took no ſhare whatever in the duration of the troubles. 
At an interview he had in 1765 with ſome of the principal 
commiſſaries, he exerted all his perſuaſion to induce them 
to yield to the force that threatened them. He afterwards e © 
retired to England, to forget the injuſtice of his country, 
and to hear of her misfortunes no more. But notwithſtanding 
that reſolution, he often bewailed the fate of his fellow- 
citizens. Unfortunate man! Inſtead of fanning the fire of 
diſcord amongſt them, an imputation he did not eſcape, 
| he employed in his correſpondence with D'J/wvernois all 
the arts of eloquence and friendſhip to perſuade the repre- 
ſentants that tranquillity was yet more precious than liberty, 
and that they ought to think themſelves happy to purchaſe 
peace by any ſacrifice. EE | 
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"IM 1 P. other trials before they were reduced to that ho- 
. 1 flight (c). 19 
The criſis was moſt alarming: the majority 
were of opinion that a public proteſt ſnould be 
made; it was prevented by the commiſſaries, 
who decided that no meaſure was more ſafe than 
to ſeem to be ignorant of the arrival of the deci- 
ſion that they did not chooſe to acknowledge, 
but at the ſame time to prepare for vigorous 
oppoſition to every ſpecies of act that might 
tend to its execution. They determined above 
all never to permit it to be read in the general 
council. The danger of that generous reſolution 
was not unknown to them, but the immenſe loſs 
they would have been at by the free ſanction of 
ſuch a deciſion was as certain as their ſhame: 
they vowed to periſh rather than conſent to it. 


| - It was at firſt imagined that the ſenate would 
publiſh it by ſound of trumpet. Had that been 
"4 £35 | apes the 


co 
— 


td) Some have imagined that it was thenceforward part 
of the ariſtocratic 5 to force the citizens to deſert 
their country; a dreadful project, which ſeems to have 

ſometimes ſſipt from the underlings. One of them, to 
whom ſome perſon was one day deſcribing the extreme deſ- 
pair of the citizens, exclaimed, well, let them go to the iſlands, 
there is a great want of men there ! However it would be 

unjuſt to charge them with ſo heavy an accuſation on ſo 
trifling a Roch : the calamities they brought on their fel- 
low-citizens may as well be aſcribed to the illuſions of am- 
bition, as to a project for baniſhing all their countrymen. 
This project was too abominable to have been conceived at 
once; it was only gradually they grew ſo corrupted as to 


meditate ſuch enormities. 


© There are degrees in vice as well as virtue.“ 


+ 
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the caſe, men, women, children, ſervants, all SY H A „ 


would have ſhut themſelves up in the houſes; tlie 
ſhops and warehouſes would have been cloſed, 
the public places deſerted; the magiſtrates would 
have found on their march nought but univer- 
ſal filence. The ſenate was ſo wiſe as to avoid 
the effect of ſuch a ſolitude ; they therefore be- 
gan by having the deciſion printed, and diſtri- 
| buted by the tithingmen with the formality uſual 
to ſovereign edits. The repreſentants refuſed 


do receive it, and the tithingmen brought back 


_ almoſt the entire edition to the ſenate. This firſt 
| Proceeding, and the repeated refuſal of the gene- 
ral council to accept of the candidates preſented 


on the elections for lieutenant, treaſurer, and at- 


torney general, at length made the councils per- 
ceive that they were going to be in the dilemma, 
which had long been announced to them, that 
is ſay, in the ſame predicament they had been in 
when they invited the guarantee. 


It was however rather exceſſive ambition than 
want of foreſight in the ſenate; they had 
not only foreſeen the embarraſsment in which 
they were, but had even long ſince mentioned 
it to the court of France; they had uſed their 
| utmoſt efforts to induce the guaranteeing pow- 

ers to have the deciſion proclaimed in Geneva, 
in preſence of their plenipotentiaries ; they had 
even ſent memorial after memorial to obtain of 
the duke “ that the deciſion ſhould be pronoun- 


85 * with all the tenen ſuitable to its 
5 ua 
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CHAP. “ ſubject and to the greatneſs of the powers 
ag * that had framed it. (4 


The republic would have been deftroyed, 
had they obtained this laſt mentioned favor; 
the flighteſt diſapprobation of the moſt obſcure 
individual, the moſt trifling oppoſition the exer- 
. Ciſe of the deciſion would have met with, in 
ons preſence of the plenipotentiaries, would have 
been an offence not to be waſhed away but in 
the blood of the citizens, and to be atoned for 
only by their deſtruction. The duke de Chor- 
ſeul, foreſeeing that neceſſary conſequence of 
the act ſolicited by the ſenate, was therefore un- 
willing to expoſe himſelf to be obliged to an- 
nihilate the citizens of Geneva. He was at 
length convinced that a purſuit. of his ſyſtem 
of conſtraint towards the Geneveſe, could only 
operate the ſpeedy ſubverſion of Geneva, or its 
| | ” | abſolute | 


— 


(4) After an expreſs deliberation of the ſenate on the 
1ſt of Auguſt, Lullin delivered into the hands of the dukes 
clerk a memorial, the purport of which was to perſuade the 
miniſter, that it was to be wiſhed that the deciſion of the pow- 

ers were pronounced with a certain degree of ſolemnity. 


Lullin wrote from Compiegne on the 19th of Auguſt, 
that Mr. De Bournonville had adviſed him not to ſpeak 
„to the duke concerning the ſolemnity wiſhed for by 
* the council in the deciſion, until it ſhould be known 
« that it was addreſſed at Soleure.” | | | 


He propoſed that the council ſhould write a letter to 
the duke, leaving a blank for the date, teſtifying their 
wiſh hat the deciſion ſhould be pronounced with the ſolemnity 

ſuitable to its ſubiet, and to the greatneſs of the powers that 
hal framed it. He propoſed that this letter ſhould be 
fent to Cromelin with orders to make uſe of it only as 
ell eumſtances wauld permit. | 
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abſolute ruin in lapſe of time. That able mi- C H AP. 
niſter well knew that the exiſtence of that V. 


ſmall republic and the proſperity of its inhabi- 
tants had ever been a point in French politics; 
he was ſenſible beſides that the greater the weak- 
neſs of the Geneveſe, the leſs his maſte1's greatneſs 
would be hurt by his withdrawing. His huma- 
' nity, his underſtanding and the generoſity of 
his character preſerved his glory and Geneva. 
He frankly declared to the two agents of the ſe- 
nate, that he did not approve of ſending the miniſ- 
ters to Geneva. 


A circumſtance no leſs fortunate than unex- 
pected had undoubtedly contributed to this alte- 
ration in the diſpoſitions of the duke. This mi- 
niſter had formed a project of founding a ſet- 
tlement at Verſoix, a little neck of land, belong- 
ing to France, on the banks of the lake of Ge- 
neva, and at a league and a half diſtance from 
that town: he had hopes of making it a con- 
ſiderable colony, by granting it liberty of con- 
ſcience, and by means of a fort he intended 


do erect. This new project flattered his ideas of 


religious toleration, and preſented him with 
means of being revenged for the delays with 


which the Swiſs had ſerved his views on Ge- 
neva, and at the ſame time puniſhing. the two 


parties of that republic, to whom he already 
began to conceive equal diſlike. It 1s certain 
that ſuch a ſettlement would have proved very 
fatal to the republic, and it appears that as 
ſoon as the project was formed, the duke diſ- 


played in the execution of it the ſame warmth | 


| that had poſſeſſed him in labouring for the tri- 
| | 8 | umph 
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CHAP. umph of the ſenate. He ſucceeded no better | 
V. in the one than in the other (e). | 


But this entire deſertion of the court f 


f | France was known only to the principal parti- 
| 1 ſans of ariſtocracy, who, to conceal it from the , £ 
K | citizens, continued more than ever buzzing in 4 
| their ears theſe mighty words, the honor of the 1 
guarantees engaged, and the reputation of the duke 
. ; de 
(e) On the 10th of September Cromelin announced to d 
the ſenate; „That his excellency „ r to have but II 
little confidence in the execution of the deciſion, that n 
„% he would conſider the affair as concluded as to the ft 
« king's ſhare in it, who had exactly fulfilled his en- 5 
“ gagement; that after the deciſion the troops would re- P 
| „tire. That his excellency, more infatuated than ever | be 
5M « with the ſettlement at Verſoix, intended to eſtabliſh pi 
« liberty of conſcience there, to conftru& a harbour ang he 
« on the following year to build a fort.” | 8 
ö The ſenate not only why gs to avail themſelves of 5 
| this important intelligence, by coming to an accommoda- 
| tion with their fellow-citizens, but having come at the ha 
; knowledge of a project of ſo great importance for the ce 
ſafety of their allies of Bern and the whole Helvetic it 
body.. . . Will it be credited? After a deliberation, ch. 
the 15th of September, on the conſtruction of the fort 1 
at Verſoix, they expreſsly declared that no information de 
of it ſhould be given to the allies of Zurich and Bern, ab 
« for fear of cauſing any incident by which the decifion of 7 
« the auguſt guaranteeing powers might be deferred.” . 
| | Uhus to the hopes of diveſting the general council of Haan 
| its rights, they ſacrificed the deareſt intereſt of the re- 
| public, their duty, the ſafety of their neighbours, and by 
their engagements to their allies. Oh men of Bern, be-' of * an 
hold the men for whoſe triumph you have in your turn BY. 
tacrificed the faith of nations, juſtice and your treaties ! = c 
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de Choiſeul wounded, if the execution Wed his de- CH, A 


6 Zen Were. not enforced (f. ). 


The repreſentants fell into the FI and had 
no doubt that ſo many threats would be put in 
execution, but they were no leſs unſhaken in 


their reſolution, never to ſuffer a foreign law to 
be read in the ſovereign aſſembly. 


Mean time the day of the election for ſyn- 
dics was at hand, and in ordet to proceed with- 


out the line of new election, conformably to the 


deciſion, it was neceſſary to read that deciſion 
in the general council. This was the critical 
moment: the alarming fituation gave | new 
ſtrength to ſuch of the ſenators as pleaded for 
peace, and had ſo long ſince foretold to their 
body the inſufficiency of a deciſion; they re- 


preſented that the judgment of the guarantees 


had not flackened the reſiſtance of the repre- 
ſentants, that far from preventing the councils 
from a free accommodation with the latter, it 
had rendered that accommodation abſolutely ne- 
cefſary, and even invited them to it; and that 


it was to it alone, and not to the deſertion of 


the powers, that the ſenate ſhould aſcribe the 
deferring the negotiation to the moſt unfavour- 


able moment. This body at length did through 
5 | Z onſtraint 


=" : 


(J). The Hude Fallabert | ſaid © one tip te J 7. Vieuſ: | 


ſeux, in a tone made up of friendſhip and fear; © Im- 


<« prudent men that you are, how could you even conceive 


« an idea of coping with a miniſter, in whoſe hands 
* you have ſeen broken the all-powerful * of the 


« Jeſuits ?” 
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CHAP. conſtraint, what they ought long before to have 


Is ©. 
Ma a. þ 


done through prudence, and above all through 
patriotiſm, they reſolved to make up matters 
with their fellow citizens. Thus did the general 
council, invited by the very wiſhes of the gua- 


ranteeing powers to determine divers ſubjects 


they had laid aſide (g), reſume the lawful in- 
fluence granted to it by the edict of 1738; an 
influence, to deprive it irrecoverably of which, 
the deciſion had been ſolicited. - 


CHAP. 


** 


(g) The ſenate was ſo ſenſible of this, that in their 
firſt overtures of peace to the citizens, they mentioned it 
as a motive. The mediating and guaranteeing pow- 
ers, ſaid they, having left to the republic the care 
** of regulating divers articles, the deciſion of which is 
* neceſſary to put an end to the diſſenſions and to pre- 
vent a return of them, &c.” „ I 


Gr .li 64. -» 


CHAPTER VL 


The ſenate at length appear diſpoſed for an accum- 
modation without foreign affiflance—T, hey refuſe 
Z0 appoint regular conferences with the 7 citizens, 
and draw up articles of peace without conſulting 
tem Their pro ect 16 rej efted in the general 
council. x 


a 1 NOW proceed to A the reader i in- 0 HAP. 
to a field far different from that which we VI. 

have paſt. The ſenate no longer appear to op- 

poſe a reconciliation ; they at length acknow- 

ledge its neceſſity ; they even ſeem to defire it as 

eagerly as the citizens: yet peace ſtill ſlips from 

their hands. To which of the parties muſt the 

cauſe be aſcribed ? The following account will 

enable us to Judge. 


As ſoon as the ſenate. had acknowledged the 
neceſſity of a domeſtic accommodation, the in- 
dependence of Geneva was preſerved; but the 

difficulty of CY it is evident. The citizens, 
| | 7 a. | who 
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who had fo wofully experienced the exceſſes of 


ariſtocracy, were more determined than ever not 


to renounce their right of refuſing to elect, 


without obtaining ſome other barrier equal- 7 
ly proper to reſtrain the encroachments of 


authority : ſo ſoured were the minds of the peo- 
ple by long conteſts and by the proceedings of 


the ſenate, that the overtures made by that bo- 
dy were conſidered by the citizens, but as a 
real refuſal of reconciliation, concealed under a 
new form, and only tending to render them re- 
ſponſible in the eyes of Europe for the events 


that were preparing. 


Undoubtedly the rug as well as moſt ho- 


nourable meaſure would have been on tke fide of 


the ſenate'a ſincere and perfect return to peace 
with their fellow citizens, an exhortation to 
every order of the ſtate to mutual reconciliati- | 


on, to forget the misfortunes in which the re- 


public had been involved by party ſpirit, and 


to have nought i in view but the real advantage 
of the ſtate in the plans for an accommodation, 
to labour at which every citizen ſhould have been 
invited. 


Such was the opinion of ſenator Turrettini, who 
ſincerely wiſhed for peace, and who well knew 


the effect that ſuch a return would have had on 


the generous character of the citizens: but the 
body he belonged to, ever wavering in their pro- 
ceedings, and ever incapable of ſeaſonably 
adopting a good meaſure, let themſelves again 


be ſeduced by the fatal councils of Desfranches, 


Saladin and part of the Tronchin family, con- 


fantly ſpoke « of the deciſion as of a law of the 


ſtate 
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| ſtate which only required ſome additions, and CHAP., 9 


obſtructed the work of peace by refuſing to have 


regular conferences with the citizens for the 


methodical diſcuſſion of the conteſted points, as 


in 1707, 1734, and 1737; a fimple meaſure, 


the only one fit for coming at a knowledge of 
the pretenſions of the two parties, and for re- 
claiming them to ideas of general benevolence. 
In a word this body laboured alone at a project 
of accommodation (a), and it is unneceſſary 


to mention that in a committee entirely compoſ- 


ed of magiſtrates, the intereſts of the citizens 
were not even 1 of. 


80 entirely were their intereſts forgotten, that 


it was declared even by the grand council, to 


whom that project was preſented, that the citi- 
zens would never be contented with the equi- 
valents offered them in exchange for the rights 
of which a reſignation was demanded; and that 
council appointed a committee of its own body 
to examine the work more minutely. But this 
committee was not authorized to have regular 


conferences; and the repreſentants, whom they 


| conſulted 


„ 


(a) In juſtification of their refuſal, the bende urged the 
fifth article of the deciſion, by which the commiſſaries 


were ſuppreſſed Vainly was it repreſented that the de- 
ciſion was not a law of the ſtate; and that beſides the 
guarantees did not mean to exclude commiſſaries legal- 
ly appointed by the concurrence of all 'the orders in the 
ſtate. Vainly was it repreſented, that the beſt teſtimony 
of reſpect that could be given to the guaranteeing pow- 
ers was to comply with their defires of a ſpeedy pacifi- 
cation ; the ſenate was deaf to all theſe 3 


Jan. 2, 
1768. 
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Hat it was e ne to 222 that * 
only means to reach it was not to hurry 
the work of peace, and to appoint conferen- 
ces for mutual information, in order to diſ- 
cuſs on both ſides different plans of reconci- 
liation, to unite the repreſentants themſelves on 
the objects that ſhould ſerve as the ground-work 
of an accommodation, and to reconcile their 
ideas which were in that reſpect as various as 

their minds. In effect, whilſt they had com- 

bated only in defence of their rights, they had 
eaſily agreed on the meaſures to be taken, but 
now that the queſtion was concerning a refig- 
nation of known rights, and a ſubſtitution of 


new privileges in their K. their calculations 


muſt neceſſarily vary ad infinitum on theſe new 
combinations. Eo | 


The preſidency of the ſyndics, the impri- 
ſonments ex officio, the employment of the 
garriſon, and the manner of proceeding againſt 
ſuch as uttered opinions contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, were objects on which they 
could eaſily agree; the difficulty principally 
lay in the exchange of the unlimited right 
of refuſing to elect. As to the negative right, 
as the principal partiſans of the ſenate acknow- 
ledged they had gone too far in their pretenſi- 
ons in that reſpect, it was hoped that any de- 
termination on that ſubject might be diſpenſed 
with, eſpecially, if ſuch a ſettlement was made 
with regard to the line of new election, that a 
popular adminiſtration would in 88 be ſe- Þ 
_ cured. 2 
| But 


o r S 


But in order to exchange this line, it was CH 


neceſſary to determine its value, and nothing 
can be more diſtant than the eſtimate of the 
two parties ee 
We have already ſeen, page 129, that, by 
exerciſing this right in its full extent, the citi- 
Zens might not only have in great meaſure 
| poſſeſſed themſelves of the election of the petty 
and grand councils, and annually diveſted ſome 
members of their ſeats, but that they might be- 
ſides check adminiſtration, if they were diſcontent- 
ed with it, and force the ſenators to relinquiſh their 
places, in order to preſent to the general coun- 
cil a new ſenate agreeable to it. 


Io induce the people to conſent to confer 


the magiſtracies in their diſpoſal on none but 
actual members of the petty and grand coun- 
cils, the ſenate had at firſt propoſed to ſurren- 
der to them a ſhare in the election of the coun- 
cil of two-hundred : but the repreſentants, diſ- 


ſatisfied with that offer, ſaid with juſtice; that 


343; 
AP. 
„ 
5 


clections would be an illuſive means, unleſs ac- 


companied with a check to keep the elected 


magiſtrates within the bounds of law, and to 


diveſt them of their places, if they deceived the 

expectations of their conſtituents. Thus was 
made known the general opinion of the citizens, 
in the meeting of the clubs held for the pur- 
Poſe of receiving their ſentiments. It was there 
determined that the immenſe facrifice of the 


right of refuſing to elect could be counterpoiſed 


only by rights of election joined with a right of 
_ expulſion ; and the ancient commiſſaries were 
commiſſioned to combine theſe two objects in 
the moſt advantageous manner to the republic. 


They 
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They were therefore called upon to examine 
whether, beſides the election of half the grand 
council, that of part of the ſenate ſhould not 
be required; whether the ſcrutiny or cenſure 


ſhould take place on one council or on both; in 
What manner and on how many members it 


ſhould be exerciſed; or in fine, whether it would 
not be expedient to ſubſtitute inſtead of the 
elections joined with ſcrutinies a regular removal, 


that is to ſay, periodical elections like thoſe of 


Jan. 19, 


the Britiſh Parliament. 


Scarcely had the commiſſaries entered on diſ- | 
cuſſions of ſo delicate a nature, when they diſ- 


covered the impoſſibility of going through them 


with ſucceſs in the ſhort period the ſenate had 
appointed for the examination of their project 
of pacification; they demanded therefore an ad- 


1768. journment of the general council, and repreſen- 


ted how inconſiderate it was to grant but wo 


days to preſent their remarks, and to come 10 a 


determination on the moſt difficult point that could 
ever be ſubmitted to the examination of citizens. 


There were two motives for this amazing pre- 
cipitation. The ſenate had for ſome time paſt 
been perſuaded that the repreſentants were di- 


vided amongſt themſelves, and that the majority 


would eagerly embrace an opportunity of com- 
ing to a concluſion at all events, and with all 
poſſible expedition. But their principal view in 
hurrying on an accommodation, was that the 


; election for ſyndics might ſpeedily take place 
and be conformable with the deciſion. In fine 


thoſe who had endeavoured to trample under 
_— f -: 60k 


* 


3 
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foot the laws of their country, piqued themſelves C H AP. 


on ſo reſpectful a ſubmiſſion to that foreign law, 
that, the councils having granted an adjourn- 
ment of eight days (5), the two ſenators Tronchin 
. demanded their diſmiſſion from the ſenate, on 
pretence that the ſuſpenſion of the elections was 
an attgck « on the deciſion. 


The ancient e availed themſelves 
of this adjournment to make new obſervations 
on the project of the councils, and preſented 
them a memorial ſhewing the inſufficiency of 
the compenſations offered, and the abſolute ne- 
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ceſſity of a moderate ſcrutiny to ſerve occaſion- 


ally as a counterpoiſe 3 the exceſſes of 


Power. 


This demand of any power of removal what- 
ever was rejected with contempt by the grand 
council, who made ſome light additions to the 


project 'of the ſenate, and conſtantly refuſed to 


appoint ſtated conferences with the citizens, or 


to grant them time to examine the additions 
newly made. At this refuſal, but above all at this 
precipitation, the repreſentants were greatly ex- 
_ aſperated., © Let us no lenger expoſe our- 


4 ſelves to be repulſed by the ſenate, ſaid ſome. 


6 of them. Let them run to their deſtruction, 
* we ſhall know how to ſave our country with- 
6 out their aſſiſtance.“ 


However, the wiſer part did not renounce their 
hopes of peace: and theſe hopes were encreaſed 


) From the 21ſt to the 28th of January. 


by 
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| CHAD. by a letter from the two cantons, wherein theſe 
allies expreſſed their ſatisfaction to the ſenate, at 

that body's /ceking means of reconciliation, to re- 

flore tranquillit 'Y, unanimity and conſidenc 1 

Jan. 27. letter and a new proceeding of the citizens made 


the councils at length perceive the indecency of 


preſſing ſo ſtrongly the acceptance of conſtituti- 


onal laws; they put off for a month the con- 
vention of the general council for that purpoſe, 
and appointed the 6th of March for the election 
of ſyndics. e 8 


Tho? regular conferences had not been grant- 


ed, the citizens charged their ancient commiſ- 
ſaries to turn this month to advantage by a 
coalition amongſt themſelves, and by drawing 


up a memorial uniting the laſt obſervations of 


the generality. 


Such a ſtep was the more neceſſary as there 
had ariſen amongſt the repreſentants a ſpecies of 


diviſion, at which their defenders were juſtly 


alarmed. Some individuals, ſoured by the miſ- 
fortunes they had ſuffered, and by the crimes of 
the ariſtocracy, wanted to attack at its very 
root a government that had involved them in ſo 
many calamities. Thus the commiſſaries had 
equally to combat the principles of arbitrary pow- 


er in the negatives, and in their own party, the 


pretenſions of ſome individuals, who uninten- 
tionally tended too much to pure democracy, (c) 
WO SE | 


(c) Beſides the election of twenty- eight members of the 
grand council an every promotion of fifty to that body, 
8 5 the 


*** 
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who, through patriotiſm, thwarted the efforts of C HAP. 
the commiſſaries to moderate certain pretenſions V. 
which to them appeared exaggerated, and even : 
went ſo far as to ſuſpe& and accuſe the latter 
of exceſſive eagerneſs for peace, and to make 
their conduct be obſerved by a ſpecies of over- 


This laſt criſis was the moſt alarming of all. 
The commiſſaries faw themfelves threatened. 
with a defection, at the very moment they ima- 

gined they were about to be crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. It was only by redoubling their courage 
and patience that they ſurmounted this new 
danger. 5 N 


Deluc the ſon contributed moſt to preſerve 
them from it. © If we require an exchange ri- i 
« gorouſly juſt, ſaid he to the repreſentants, we 1 
“ ſhall wound the vanity of the magiſtrates; | 
e they. will grant us a truce, not a peace. The 
e | 6. cc only 


the citizens demanded the election of half the ſenate, and 

a right of annual ſcrutiny over theſe two' bodies ; they 

ſolicited an encreaſe of the ſalary of the ſyndics and ſena- 

tors, whoſe emoluments were ſo trifling, that none but rich 

or unmarried men could become Fs a of power ; a 
circumſtance by which emulation was deſtroyed, and the 
number of candidates circumſcribed. The citizens were 

ſtrongly bent on that object. | 


They demanded above all that the condition of the na- 
tives ſhould be meliorated and a law enacted permitting 
the latter to attain the right of freedom at a ow price, 
and in a number proportioned to the annual drain of free- 
men. To accompliſh this purpoſe, ten at leaſt muſt have 
been annually made free; whereas the ſenate would ad- 
mit to freedom no more than five. | 
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& found it on mutual ſacrifices. An accommo- 


EY gation is not a triumph: victory ſhould not 


"+ i 
ce 


de the queſtion, but the real advantage of the 
republic: let us learn to join moderation to 
our former wiſdom, by which it may become 
equally honourable to both parties and ad- 
vantageous to our children.” 


15 
Cc 


Deluc was more firongly affected than any 
other by the dangers with which the negatives 


| threatened the republic, if the negotiation had 


| puſuo. This theſis was diſcuſſed with energy 


not a ſpeedy ſucceſs. He was poſſeſſed of ſoft 
and perſuaſive eloquence; the danger of the mo- 
ment, the laſſitude of buſineſs and the extreme 
neceſſity of peace gave to his arguments all the 
weight he wiſhed for. He perſuaded the citi- 


'2ens to deſiſt from demanding the election of 
half the ſenate, and to be contented with a mo- 


derate ſcrutiny, in caſes wherein the inutility of 
election would be manifeſt. This counterpoiſe 


however did not appear ſufficient to ſome per- 


ſons, who thought it afforded but a weak re- 
ſtraint, fitter to ſoften than to overcome the 
reliſtance of ariſtocracy. 


But the majority having at length acquieſced 
in theſe moderate demands, and having repre- 
. (-nt-d their arguments in a memorial drawn up 


bor that purpoſe, the councils in their turn op- 
poſed it, and again rejected the idea of any ſpe- 


cies of ſcrutiny, as the means of ſubſtituting 
amongſt the magiſtrates motives of intereſt and 
fear to thoſe of he nor and the confidence of the 


by 
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by different perſons of both parties (d), but CHAP. 
the councils did not make in their project any / 
of the eſſential alterations demanded by the citi- 

zens : they obſtinately refuſed to grant any ſpe- 

cies of right of removal or ſcrutiny, and perſe- 

vered in their determination to lay their project 

before the general council on the 28th of Fe- 

bruary. 


At the ſame time, in order to prevent a re- 
fuſal which was foreſeen by every one, the ne- 
gatives began anew their former manceuvres, and 
again endeavoured to intimidate the people, by 
threatening to proceed to the execution of the 
. deciſion on the 6th of March, in caſe the project 
were refuſed. They even whiſpered about a 
report of new menaces from the court of France; 
but the citizens remained unſhaken in their du- 
ty, and the project of he councils was rejected 28th Feb. 
by a majority of nine hundred and fifty-ſeven 1768. 
votes againſt three hundred and ninety-ſeven. 


Nothing could tis. more falſe than the pre- 
tences made uſe of to hurry on this accommo- 
dation. The cantons of Zurich and Bern had 
written anew, on. the 1oth of February, to 
expreſs to the republic their wiſh that a reconcilia- 
tion ſhould be ſought for and forwarded by every or- 


der 


(4) Such of my 8 as are deſirous of knowing the 
arguments employed in ſupport of the two contrary opi- 
nions, will find them in the Journal to ſerve as the hiftory 
of the edict of 1768, in octavo. | 
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der of the flate (e). The apprehenſions Gem 
the court of France affected to be ſpread were 
no leſs fictitious. This the ſenate were not, ig- 
norant of, for Cromelin, notwithſtandin the 
eager attention he had diſplayed in as F of . 
the deciſion, had been forced to write to that bo- 
dy, in the moſt poſitive terms, that an accom- 
modation between both parties would not be di 5 


* ing to the court f France 0 Th 
In 
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(e) The ſenate had that letter tranſlated and diſtri. 


buted: but inſtead of the phraſe wherein their excellen- 


cies teſtified their wiſh that a reconciliation ſhould be ſought 


for and forwarded by every order of the flate ; it was ex- 
preſſed in the tranſlation that their excellencies wiſhed that 


the projet (that of the councils) hu be accepted by every 
order of the flute with decency and moderation. The citizens 


compared the tranſlation with the original, and the diſco- 
very. of that little piece of artifice did not contribute to 


remove diſtruſt. 


) That letter was written on the 19th of eber 
to remove all poſſibility of a doubt, he confirmed it anew - 
to the ſenate on the 15th of December, and particularly 
the following phraſe. <« Be as certain of the contents of 
„this letter, as if you had heard every word of 1t pro- 
* nounced by the lips of the miniſter,” In fine, foreſeeing 
that the ſenate might ſtill be blind to the intentions of the 
court of France, 5 demanded that this letter ſhould be 


| Joined to the regiſters, *< in order, ſaid CFE, that it may at 


© all times exculpate me.” 


Lull:n de Chateauwieux wrote at the 3 VO time, © that 
« Mr. Porrnonville had told him as a piece of news that 


* tranquillity was about to be reeſtabliſhed in Geneva, by 

means of an agreement between all parties; that a com- 
_ « poſttion was in contemplation only the better to enſure 
the ſucceſs of the deciſion, and to determine ſuch points 
as had not been taken into conſideration ; and that he 


„ had aſſured him that the duke de Choiſeul would not 


« oppoſe an accommodation on ſuch conditions.” | 
; In 


oF GENEVA 


In reality the duke de Choiſeul, wearied by all C H A P, 


theſe diſcuſſions, by the ſlowneſs of the cantons, 
their reſiſtance to his deſires, the perſeverance of 
the citizens, and the pleaſantriesof the court on his 


- continual wars with the artiſts of Geneva, would 
hear no more on.the ſubject: in his reſentment | 


| he made no diſtinction between the party that 
had involved him in the arbitration (g), and 


that which had reſiſted him. Such of the Gene- 


veſe as wiſhed to introduce an order of things 
that might render an armed guarantee neceſſary, 
raiſed about him clamours that. he took no no- 


tice of: this miniſter no longer paid attention ta 


the acts of violence they meditated and even 
ſpoke of with more aſſurance than they had ever 
done, ſince they had been forced to renounce ſuch 
meaſures. 


l ** 


In fine on the 29th of December, Cromelin wrote another 
letter tending to evince, © that the guaranteeing powers 


would ſee with pleaſure, that by means of an accom- 


_ < modation,. tranquillity might be reſtored to the republic, 


< whether that accommodation were previous or ſubfe. 
quent to the elections.“ Regiſters of the council of the 
q * 


third of Januam 1768. 


) We are aſſured that Cromelin having wet him 
3 felf at his excellency's levee at the beginning of the year 


1768, the miniſter turned his back to him with contempt, 
ſaying, © Sir, you have deceived me.. Some perſons 
Imagine that it was of vexation he died the lame year. 
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The ſenate enter on new negotiations, Which lead to 

' preliminaries of peace—The accommodation is ac- 
cepted by every order of the ſtate, and ratified 
m the general. council on the 11th of March 
$768. Oo... 


CH ae. T HE repreſentants foreſaw that meaſures 
| would be taken to turn againſt them the rejection 
3a March of the project framed by the councils, and juſ- 


tified that rejection in a memorial, wherein they 
repreſented the diſproportion between the rights 


offered them, and thoſe of which a reſignation 


was demanded. But on the next day after this 
memorial was preſented, the grand council had 


a meeting to debate whether they ſhould put the 
_ deciſion in execution, that is to ſay, whether they 
ſhould proceed to the election of ſyndies without 


the line of new election. Altho' that deſperate 


reſolution could not be accompliſhed without the 
violation of five fundamental laws, it was notwith- 


ſtanding taken. It was determined in the grand 


council, by a majority of one hundred and five 


_ againſt 
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againſt twenty-one, that the deciſion ſhould be GH A P. 
conformed with on the next day but one, and N 
that it ſhould be read previous to their proceed- * — 


ing to collect the votes (a). 


At this intelligence which ſpread like wildfire, 
hatred, which for ſome moments had been lul- 


led by hope, was rouſed with redoubled fury; ( 


the commiſſaries however, before they would 
proceed to coercive means againſt the ſenate, 
ventured another attempt to reproach them with 


all the violations they were about to accumulate 


in one ſingle act, and to exhort them to return 


to the path pointed out by law (c). 


Ss. 


As 4 


- 5 


(a) The ſixth of March, the time of adjournment ap- 


pointed on the 28th of the preceding January. 


(5) It was not without the warmeſt oppoſition. A mem- 
ber of the grand council demanded whether a maſſacre of 
the general council was intended? And on ſome perſons 
burſting into fits of laughter, he ſaid to them in a reſolute 
tone: l meet you that day.” Another cried out: Since 


© you order that dangerous ad, ſauear all to off at it.” This 


diſtruſt was not without foundation, for a few days after 
the accommodation which took place, one of the emi- 
prom having complained of the conditions to which the 
ſenate had ſubſcribed : ſome one replied very ſeaſonably, 
& alas, Sir, what would you have us do? All our brawes 


dere without,” 


(e) That piece concluded in theſe words: © But if the 
* councils forget what they owe their country, if they 
« are deaf to our laſt cries, we declare, that as we can 
no longer conſider. them as the depoſitaries of our laws, 
© we ſhall take theſe ſame laws, which are more precious 
* to us than life, under our own care. 


| 
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However forcible the repreſentation they drew 
up, it did not meet the approbation of the clubs. 


We have done enough to procure peace, ſaid 


« the citizens; we have nothing more to ſay 
until to-morrow. To- morrow, the republic 


© will be no more, if we do not ſhew ourſelves 


« republicans.” The meaſure was rejected. 


7 


This was the firſt refuſal the commiſſaries had 


met with ; they were then ſenſible of the ne- 


ceſſity of adopting a vigorous determination for 
the next day's general council, in order to ac- 


quire influence over the minds of the people, to 


The old men, ſeated in the midſt of the church, 
were to impoſe ſilence on whoever would have 
undertaken to read the deciſion. They were to 


ſteer the helm to the laſt, and to repulſe the de- 
ciſion, if poſſible, without effuſion of blood. 


Each had his place and his ſtation appointed. 


riſe up in the name of the ſovereign council 


_ againſt magiſtrates who had abandoned their coun- 
try's independence, and who from being depoſi- 


taries of the laws were become their violators. 
In preparing for theſe operations, ſufficient mea- 


| ſures had been taken to prevent the exceſſes to 


which ſome inflamed minds might have proceeded. 
An accommodation was to be attempted in the 


church itſelf ; and if that laſt attempt were un- 


ſucceſsful, the magiſtrates, detained by the citi- 
zens, were to have anſwered for the external 
misfortunes in which their obſtinacy might have 


involved the republic. 


True it is the repreſentants did not expect 2 
vigorous reſiſtance from the negatives; but they 


did 
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did not diſguiſe from themſelves the dangers ta C HA P. 


which they were expoſed from the guaranteeing 
powers, by poſitively repulſing their deciſion. 


They ſaw the * and reſolved to face it. 


A fair was held on the eve of the general coun- * 


cil (4); the diſtruſt of the public was encreaſed 


by the confluence of ſtrangers; the citizens all 
kept a vigilant guard, to prevent ſecret ambuſ- 
cades. Even the ſteps of the magiſtrates were 
obſerved; ſeveral fathers of families made their 
will, and mutually recommended to each other 


| their wives and children. Every one prepared 


for the morrow, as a day big with the ruin or 
preſervation of the republic. The citizens of 


_ oppoſite parties obſerved each other in the ſtreets 


with a fierce and jealous look ; one would have 


ſaid of Geneva that it preſented the appearance 
of the eve of a battle. Towards the middle 


of the day, the trumpet having ſounded to an- 


nounce the meeting of the general aſſembly, the 


citizens called it the laſt trumpet. 


The negatives, obſerving theſe ſerious prepa- 
rations for defence, could no longer doubt that 


the reſolution of the repreſentants was unſhaken, 


and it was only then the ſenate appeared to be 
moved. The attorney general. Tronchin artfully 
availed himſelf of this critical moment to enter 


on conferences for peace. The principal ſhare 


this magiſtrate had taken in the commencement 


of the diſturbances impoſed on him a particu- 
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lar obligation to ſave the republic from the deli- 
rium of his own party. He acknowledged that 


the laſt writings of the repreſentants had recon- 


ciled him to the idea of a moderate ſcrutiny, and 


henſions of the councils, on the too eaſy exerciſe 


he appeared inclined to accede to it, on condi- 


tion of ſeveral reſtrictions fit to diſpel the appre- 


of ſuch a right in the hands of the people. 


__ His ideas, which he communicated to ſenator 
 Turrettini, were ftrongly ſupported by that patri- 
otic member of the ariſtocratic party, and by 


many of the a ee, who uſed their utmoſt 
intereſt with the fenate : but the eve of the fa- | 
tal day was come; the time was preſſing, it was 


neceſſary to come to an immediate agreement on 


* what preliminaries ſhouid ferve as motives for a 
new adjournment of the, general council. 


and to facilitate Tronchin's negotiation (e), of 


The company of the paſtors was aſſembled; 


- which 


— — i * * — 


confer about the prelimiparies of peace, which were pri- 


? 


vately treated of between the ſenateand the commiſſaries of 
the citizens. You want to leave the city, Taid they, 


« you are one of the firſt cauſes of the calamities of your 
« country, ſhe requires your aſſiſtance at the moment 
« which is to decide her preſervation or her total ruin; 


you muſt be with us to-morrow in the general council.” 


They ſpoke to him with harſhneſs; he replied that he had 


no thoughts of flight, and that if they doubted of his 
word and honor, he would go wherever they. pleaſed. 


an hoſtage until the next day, They knew not that he 


The intention of thoſe who ſtopt him was to keep him as 


Was 


(e) Some citizens who had ſeen his carriage preparing, 
imagined he ſought to ſteal away, and determined to ftop 
him at the very moment he was going to the ſyndics, to 
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which they were informed, they ſent a deputa- HAP. 
tion of two of their body (J) to the ſenate and VI. 
the commillaries of the citizens. Theſe two | 
paſtors exerted in that important commiſſion all 
the zeal and activity poſſible ; and it was by 
their interpoſition that the preliminaries were at 
length drawn up. It was determined that, in 
exchange for the right of refuſing to elect, the 
general council ſhould receive, beſides the elec- 
tion of half the grand council, an annual right 
of degradation, not over the grand council, as 
the citizens wiſhed, but over four members of 
the ſenate; that in order to allow the diſcon- 
tented people time for reflexion, and govern- 
ment, when in fault, time for amendment, that 
removal could not be effected ' till after four or 
five ſucceſſive convocations of the general coun- 
cil. Thoſe who negotiated for the repreſentants 
were obliged to conſent that the grand council, 
N 1 „ 


8 
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was endeavouring at an accommodation, all hopes of 
which were loſt. Fortunately three of the ancient com- 
miſſaries, who chanced to be preſent, undeceived the croud 
with regard to the frequent proceedings of this magiſ- 
trate, and immediately 8 the ſpecies. of mob that 
was gathering, ſo that this riſing tumult was attended with 
no conſequences. My reaſon for mentioning it is becauſe 
it was the only time the citizens had trangreſſed the bounds: 
of prudence and moderation they had preſcribed to them- 
ſelves. It is neceſſary to obſerve however that thoſe who 
I proceeded to this commotion had no, intention to force 
the acceptance of the preliminaries, ſince they were 
entirely ignorant that peaceful meaſures were in agitation, 
and that the ſpecies of tumult that appeared in the city at 
this moment, had no reference but to the fatal reſolution 
of reading the deciſion on the next day. 5 
Mercier and Vernes. 
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CHAP. and not the general council, ſhould poſſeſs the 
VII. right of replacing the degraded ſenators; they 


March 6, tion, having been agreed on between the ſenate 
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alſo agreed that, to avoid the too rapid play of 


the paſſions, that annual right of removal ſhould 
never be exerciſed over the four ſyndics immedi- 
ately out of office; and in fine it was agreed on, 

that the exerciſe of that right ſhould not com- 


mence for the ſpace of five years. 


That exchange and that right, named reelec- 


and the ancient commiſſaries of the citizens, the 
grand council was convened before day to im- 
part it to that body, and the ſenate, on preſent- 
ing the preliminaries of peace, obtained that a 
new adjournment for eight days of the election 


for ſyndics ſhould be demanded of the people. 


Therefore, inſtead of making the general 
council proceed to the election for ſyndics, con- 


formably to the deciſion, the citizens were that 
day informed of the adjournment ; and approved 


of it, on receiving information of the founda- 
tions of peace that had been agreed on. At 
the inſtant the repreſentants received aſſurance 


againſt the foreign laws they had ſo long been 


_ threatened with, all agitation ſubſided; and 


theſe firſt meaſures, taken into conſideration, led, 
by a free and tranquil accommodation, to the 
edict by which tranquillity was reſtored to the 
republic. e „ 


The eight days following were employed in 
putting the finiſhing ſtroke to the negotiation. 


. Turrettini and Tronchin on the part of the ſenate, 


Fleurnoy and Deluc the fon, on that of the citi- 
| 20h88 
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zens, had conferences together, and reported their * P. 
mutual obſervations to their conſtituents whoſe Bis = 
acquieſcence they obtained. We ſhall leave to | 
the following parts a more minute examination 
of the edict they drew up (g). Such as may 
be deſirous of caſting an eye on their confe- 
- | rences 


* 


(g) The queſtion on the preſidency of the ſyndics was 
fixed according to the wiſhes of the ſenate, | 
It was agreed on that no Geneveſe ſhould be impriſoned 

ex officio, without having been previouſly conducted, if he 
| deſired it, before one of the ſyndics or the lieutenant, to ex- 
amine, croſs-queſtion and commit him, if they ſaw reaſon. 


It was determined that the garriſon ſhould not be employed 
in private houſes except in ſearch of malefaQors, and with- 
out a written order from the ſyndic of the guard, 


It was agreed that every perſon accuſed ſhould be at liberty 
| to demand a communication of the proceedings and the 
; right of having an advocate to plead his cauſe, The ſe- 
nate joined to that article a ſolemn promiſe of never previ- 
ouſly impriſoning for petty crimes, which ſecured to indi- 
viduals, accuſed of petty crimes, a certainty of having it in 
their power to get their cauſe defended by an advocate, with- 
out being forced to enter the priſon. We ſhall ſee in te 
following part that the ſenate conſtantly refuſed to fulfil that 
engagement. ; | 8 0 
In the ſame manner the citizens could only obtain vague 
promiſes on the augmentation of the ſalaries of the ſyndics 
and counſellors. Theſe promiſes are ſtill to be performed. 


The natives acquired the right of traficking in the works 
| of their reſpective profeſſions, of executing foreign com- 
1 miſſions, of being received phyſicians, ſurgeons and apothe- 
caries, and admitted to one of the wardens places in every 
. corporation that had more than two wardens. It was alſo 

determined that in future five natives ſhould be annually 
admitted to freedom at a moderate expenſe. | | 


Notwithſtanding theſe ratifications, we ſhall hereafter ſee 
that the eſſential flaws in that edict are, that the condition of 
the natives was not ſufficiently meliorated, and that ſuffici- 
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rences will find them in the Journal to ſerve as the 


hifthry of the edift of 1768. They will there ſee 
with what wiſdom and liberty that edict was diſ- 


cuſſed and negotiated ; they will there ſee the 


repreſentants through love for peace give up 


many important objects, and in the reconciling 


meaſures that were taken, ſtudy even to be ten- 
der of the vanity of the magiſtrates. It will 


there be ſeen that the commiſſaries of the citi- 


Zens 


a d ut. eto PRE 4 8 
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ent precautions were not taken for the ſupport of perſonal 


liberty. But it may alſo be ſeen in the Journal of the edit 
of 1768, that the conduct of the commiſſaries of the citi- 


zens cannot be reproached in that particular, and that they 


repreſented to the ſenate the neceſſity of healing by ſalutary 


laws all the wounds the republic had received; wounds 
which were but too ſoon renewed. But the two able negoti- 
ators of the ſenate ſuppreſſed theſe juſt remonſtrances, ſome- 
times by repreſenting themſelves as entirely conquered in 
order to move the generoſity of their adverſaries, ſometimes 


by poſitively refuſing to ſubſcribe to their demands, often too 


by repreſenting that the moſt violent of the ariſtocratic party 
might at all times hurt the republic, and that it would be 


prudent and politic to appeaſe them by yielding to fome of 


their pretenſions. Nor did they forget to promiſe that a time 
would come when, paſſion having ſubſided, theſe objects 
might be diſcuſſed more at leiſure and in a manner more ſa- 
tisfaQory to the citizens: thus for example they gave a ver- 


bal promiſe that in a ſhort time the recalling of Rouſſeau 


would be taken into conſideration, and repreſented that it 
was not proper to force the ſenate to ſo delicate an act, but 
that on the contrary it was eſſentially neceſſary to leave them 
the honor of it in the opinion of the citizens and of Europe. 


It has been proved by experience how great an error the 


commiſſaries of the repreſentants were guilty of in being 
contented with bare verbal promiſes and in not taking every 
poſſible advantage of the circumſtances ; but before we con- 
demn their conduct, we ſhould reflect that the exiſtence of 


the repablic entirely depended on the ſucceſs of the negotia- | 


tion about which they were employed. 
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zens withdrew many demands, which thoſe of CHAP. 


the ſenate judged proper in themfelves, but to, W 
= 


which their only anſwer was that the fenate wou : 
not conſent to them. In fine the reader will be 
enabled to judge how unjuſt it is to maintain that 
that edict was the work of conftraint, and a con- 
queſt of the general council over the adminif- 
trating bodies. Undoubtedly, the accommoda- 
tion concluded on by the two parties was in both 
the teſult of a ſpecies of moral conſtraint, which 
at length made private intereſt yield to that of 
the generality ; but that conftraint was equal on 
both ſides, and the reſiſtance of the citizens was 
ſoftened by fear of events, as much as the deter- 
mination of the councils was influenced by the 
deſertion of the guaranteeing powers. Each 
party endeavoured to acquire a preponderance; 
it is true the ſenate was at length forced to re- 
nounce the unjuſt pretenſions they had conceived, 
but can that be called a victory for the citizens? 
And if we compare the manner in which th 
negotiation was carried on, with the conſtrain 
that had been uſed to enforce the acceptance of 
the project of the mediators, and afterwards the 
deciſion, we may judge whether the negatives 
could ſince, with any decency, involve in a miſt 
of obſcurity the freedom and legality of that 
. tranſaction. ” 8 


, 


Perhaps the condition of the citizens was me- 
liorated in ſome reſpects by their acquiring 
real rights, rights of certain and eontinual uſe, 
againſt powers far more conſiderable without 
doubt, but conteſted, and whoſe exerciſe was 
ſubje&t to many inconveniencies. However, 
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let the balance be held with impartiality, it 


muſt be acknowledged that the pretended ſupe- 


riority of the citizens entirely conſiſts in this 
_ circumſtance, that the councils were at length 


rendered unable to encroach on the rights of 


the general council, or to annihilate its influence 
on the conſtitution. From this faithful repre- 


ſentation, it is eaſy to conclude that if the ſenate 


ſhould have retained regret, it ought not to be 
for the tranſaction in itſelf, but only for their 


pretenſions, from which the diſturbances origi- 
nated, for the unſeaſonable inflexibility by which 


they were fatally encreaſed, and the repeated 
faults whereby uſage and conſequently the ex- 


change of the line of new election were at 


length rendered neceſſary. 


May this example prove a leſſon to the ad- | 
miniſtrators of nations! may it diveſt them of 


that moſt fatal of prejudices, the opinion, that 
the depoſitaries of authority are infallible, and 


that the firſt moment they acknowledge them- 
ſelves guilty of the ſlighteſt error becomes the 


ſignal for their ruin! This falſe maxim, that 


the remonſtrances of the people muſt at all 
events be ſuppreſled is OF an —— 


ened age like ours. 


All the articles of the accommodation having 


been at length determined on, the gth of March, 


March 11 


1708. 


m the petty and grand councils, and the next 


day communicated in manuſcript to the twelve 
clubs, the ſcheme of the edict was printed, diſ- 


tributed on the ſame FR and approved on the 


11th 
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rith in the general council, by a majority of CHAP: 


one thouſand two hundred and four voices a- 


gainſt thirty- ſeven. 


That aſſembly a to have put a pericd = 


to the misfortunes of the republic; the magiſ- 
trates ſhed tears of joy on recovering the affec- 


tions of their fellow-citizens. Deluc the ſon, at 


the head of the latter, followed the ſenate to 
the town-houſe, and there made a ſolemn decla- 
ration of true reconciliation. Let us all reſt 


in the boſom of peace,” ſaid he, © our hearts 


„ -ſhall overflow with joy if every individual 


„ embraces it with as much ſatisfaction as we 
„do.“ At that moment, all the church bells 
rang, and the repreſentants, intermingled with 


the negatives, went to give thanks to the ſu- 


preme being, and to entreat his bleſſing on that 
happy day. Two days after the gerieral coun- 


cil was aſſembled for the election of ſyndics, the 
deciſion was no longer ſpoken of; the firſt ar- 


ticle only of the edict that had juſt been made 


was read; in it the citizens had expreſsly re- 
nounced the right of refuſing to elect their ſyn- 
dies amongſt the actual members of the ſenge. 


To complete the public happineſs, the republic 


had the ſatisfaction to receive from the guaran- 


teeing powers teſtimonies of the concern they 
took in the reſtoration of peace, and of the 
| wiſhes they made for its duration (). 


Af ter 
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- "#1 The ſenate wrote in the followiig terms to hs 


cantons of Zurich and Bern on the 1ith of March 


1768. 
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peace that may reconcile the moſt divided 
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After the elections, the ſenate ordered an ex- 
traordinary day for faſting, humiliation and 
thankſgiving, in the following terms. At 


length our prayers are heard: firmly reſolv- 


e ed to keep our promiſes, let us go to the 


« temple of the Moſt High to offer up the ſa- 


* crifice of our hatred, our animoſities, our 


* paſſions. Let us go to aſſume a ſpirit of 


„ hearts.” S 


Thus 


** 
— 


« Your lordſhips, who have been ſo affectionately 


« concerned for our happineſs, will learn with ſatisfac- 


« tion the ſucceſs of this day. We may entertain the 
„ better hopes of ſeeing confidence reſtored, as, on re- 
„turning from the general council, the citizens and 
« burghers haſtened to go to our town-houſe, and all 
« afſured us that they would reftore us their affections; 
an aſſurance, at which we have been really rejoiced. 


„We are convinced that your lordſhips will ſhare it with 


« us, &c. &c.“ 


| The cantons replied on the 23d of March in the fol- 
lowing terms. 5 | 
| « Deareſt friends and allies... ... . As our conſtant 


« views and cares have been directed for the -peace and 


&« tranguillity of a city, in which we take the moſt 


&« ſincere concern, and to which we are united by the 


„ cloſeſt alliance, we have thought fit on this occaſion, 


« deareſt friends and allies, to aſſure you that our moſt 
« ardent wiſhes are that this accommodation may re- 
« ſtore, and preſerve to the moſt diſtant ages, peace 


and union amongſt the different orders of the republic, 


* KA. 


The 
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Thus were terminated the diſturbances in which CH AP. 
the republic was involved by the illegal and * i 
imprudent invocation of the guarantee, and by the 
project long concerted of overturning the edict 

of 1738, or, what comes to the ſame, of forcing 
the citizens 7 chooſe between the government of 
1738, explained and fortified, and a new plan of 
government. | The diſturbances had originated 
from - abuſes leſs formidable in themſelves than 
by the ſyſtem with which they were connected, 
and by the alarming tone of authority with 
which adminiſtration would have juſtified and 
ſupported them. The ſenate aſpired to a com- 
plete triumph, when they might have ſucceed- 
ed by amicable negotiation; they called for 
foreign interpoſition, when their own powers 
1 were 


+ 
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The duke de ChoiſeuPs letter to the ſyndics and coun- 
cih of the 3iſt March, 1768. 7 = 


„ 


Tzhave given an account to the king of the letter you 
„ took the trouble to write to me on the 14th of this 
* month, to inform me of the manner in which the in- 
4 teſtine diviſions of Geneva have been terminated. His 
e majeſty, without chooſing to inveſtigate the conſequen- 
- < ces of the different conceſſions made to the citizens and 
 « burghers, has appeared to me perſuaded, that ſince 
you had thought proper to come to an accommoda- 

„tion with them, it could not but be conducive to the 

„good of the republic; and he has commiſſioned me, 
* Sirs, to inform you that he hopes that by the reftor- 

« ation of peace and union between the different orders 
of the ſtate, you will not for a long time be forced to 
„ have recourſe to his protection? 


66 Jam, &c.” 
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1 H AP. were ſufficient. "Theine might they have made . 


II. 
N —_ 


an advantageous treaty with the citizens; thrice 
did they repulſe the olive branch of peace that 
was offered them; and it was only by their 
proceedings, by the moſt unſeaſonable ſtiffneſs, 
that they were reduced to make an accommo- 
dation at the moſt diſadvantageous moment 


for themſelves. On comparing this long train 


of indiſcretions with the uninterrupted prudence 
of the citizens, impartial ſpectators have declar- 

ed that the conduct of the magiſtrates was ſuch 
as might have been expected from a people, and 
that of the people ſuch as one ſhould n, 


5 expect from e 11). 


In effect, the repreſentants exhibited to Eu- 
rope a very ſingular ſpectacle, courageouſly ſup- 
porting, during the ſpace of four years, all that 
is moſt apt to weaken the reſiſtance of a peo- 

| | = 


. a} 


© « At length I breathe : you will have peace (ſaid Roſ- 
feau, in his letter to commiſſary D'{vernors on the 24th of 
March 1968, on receiving information of the acceptance of 
the edict of 1768) © You will have peace, and you will 
% have it with a ſure pledge of its duration, I mean the 
« eſteem of your magiſtrates, who hitherto treating you as 
« an ordinary people, have in conſequence of that preju- 
dice never adopted any but falſe meaſures. They muſt 
« at length be diveſted of that error, and I doubt not 
« that the diſcourſe of the attorney-general in the council 
* of two-hundred was ſincere. Taking that for granted, 
vou ought to hope that no attempt will for a long time 
a be made to ſurpriſe or miſrepreſent you to foreign pow- 
„ ers; and if thete two means fail, I ſee no other to en- 
« ſlave you. My worthy friends, yoit have adopted the 
« only meaſures againſt which even force is ineffectual; 
„ union, wiſdom and courage. Let men do what they 
will, be that knows how to die is ever free. 


* 
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ple. They had to ſtruggle againſt the diver- C Ki P. 


ſity of their own opinions; againſt a rich and re- 
Putable party; againſt open attacks at home, an 
ſecret intrigues from abroad; againſt the imputa- 
tions of turbulence, reſtleſsneſs and ſedition, al- 
moſt every where attached to the remonſtrances 
of the people; againſt the reiterated efforts of 
three mighty powers, whoſe vanity had been 
artfully ſet at work; againſt the danger of 
violence in their own party; in fine againſt a 
long interruption of commerce, and the at- 
tacks of neceſſity and miſery, from which even 
the moſt courageous ſouls mult ſhrink. 


A conduct ever reſolute, and never deviating 
from the limits of law during ſo many ſnares 
and trials was their glory; the edict of 1768 
was their reward; divine providence watched 
over them ; and through ſo many dangers they 
arrived at an accommodation, which ſeemed to 
be a ſafe harbour, an honourable, a ſalutary 
peace. How has it happened that the remem- 
brance of the calamities in which the republic 
was involved by the illegal calling in of the 
guarantee, has not, ever preſerved her from it ? 
What avail to ſtates experience and a trial of 
the moſt dreadful misfortunes, ſince Geneva 
is again involved in theſe misfortunes by the 
very hands that had ſo "oy * her iQ 


them? 


— 


END OF PART III. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 
Arn ri 


Relative to an intended continuation of | 
this Work. es 


Th E prefling motives that induced me to 
take up the pen, permit me not to defer the 
publication of the three firſt portions of this eſſay. 
So great was the precipitation with which they 
were thrown together, that they ſhould be con- 
ſidered but as rude materials, but as a ſimple 
Juſtification and nothing more. I have been 


1 contented with preſenting an artleſs expoſition 


of facts, to enable the friends of truth to judge 
of the tranſactions about to be diſcloſed in 
| Geneva. Let others undertake to give this 
haſty ſketch warmth of colouring and ſtrength 
of pencil, I ſhall be the firſt to thank them : 
but if the perſecutions I have deſcribed are in- 
| ſufficient to intereſt the virtuous in the misfor- 
tunes of my fellow-citizens, we have only to 
deplore the hard fate of the oppreſſed. 
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Previous to my entering on the hiſtory of the . 
actual revolution, it was neceſlary to eſtabliſh 
on authentic facts the character of the citizens 


of Geneva, and the views of their magiſtrates ; 


but it was particularly neceſſary to ſtate the 
following "truths. That ſince the beginning of 
the century, there has exiſted in Geneva a 
ſyftem calculated for ſubdumg the citizens, and for- 
eing them to ſilence by authority and fear (a). 


That the citizens have ever kept on the defen- 
| five; that no people were ever more wantonl 
| provoked, no people were ever fonder of order, 


more patient in adverſity, more wiſe in the 
manner of aſſerting their rights, more moderate 


in proſperity, or more generous towards a ma- 


giſtracy, who to the luſt of arbitrary power 
ſacrificed the tranquillity and independence of : 


their country, In the following volume theſe 
important truths ſhall receive full luſtre. 


It is perhaps expected that the partiſans of 
ariſtocracy, gathering experience from their own 
indiſcretions, will voluntarily be reconciled to 
their fellow-citizens, endeavour to obliterate the 


remembrance of the misfortunes they had 


brought upon them, aſpire no longer to any 
authority but that which is founded on confi- 
dence, renew the bonds of general unicn, re- 
nounce all thoughts of ſubduing a people fo 


worthy of liberty, and above all, according to 


the words of Rouſſeau, not attempt for a long time. 
to ſurpriſe them, or to miſrepreſent them to foreign 
| 5 PIwers. 


— — 4 1 „9 
. he tt 
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(a) See the account given by the deputies of Bern in 
the year 1737, page 46. . | 
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Powers. In ſhort the reader expects that they 
will remain faithful to their folemn vow to 


ſupport the edict of 1768. On the contrary 
we ſhall ſee that they pretended: what they had 
then ſigned was not a peace but a truce, that 
they might thereby collect new ſtrength to re- 
vive the deciſion, and to throw off the yoke of 
political equality; a yoke to them inſupporta- 


ble: we ſhall fee them attempt every method 


to abrogate the edict of 1768. 


We have ſeen, in 1709, the ariſtocratic con- 


federacy contrive in obſcurity, and purſue dur- 
ing three years the ſubverſion. of a law, which, 
in 1707, they had ſworn to maintain. We 


have ſeen them, on the diſcovery of the con- 


ſpiracy in 1734, dexterouſly ſhrink back; and 
acquieſce in the peace granted to them, only 
the better to concert means to 'break through 
it, and to have recourſe to foreign ſupport. We 
have ſeen them, in 1737, perſuade the citizens 


to accept of the mediation, with a ſolemn en- 


gagement to reſpect the edict of the 2oth 
December 1734, at the very moment they ſo- 
- licited its abrogation. Woe have ſeen them, 
after having accepted the edict of 1738, 
with. ſentiments of the moſt lively and reſpefful 
gratitude, call on the guarantee on pretence of 
maintaining it, and in the mean time ſolicit its 
repeal () from the very powers, before whom 
the ſenate had ſworn that it was their- inten- 


tion to preſerve it unaltered. In ſhort we have 


ſeen this body, to enſure ſucceſs to their deſigns, 
| S . involve 


em 


( See note (/) pages 221 and 222. 
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involve their fellow-citizens in the greateſt « ca- 


lamities imaginable. 


All theſe artifices are e nothing in contipaitifon | 


to the plot we ſhall ſee concerted in order to 


ſubject the citizens anew to foreign laws. Ne- 


ver was intrigue more myſterious, more active 


in its proceedings, or more ſkilful in the choice 
of its inſtruments; never was the luſt of 
power more intemperate in its projects, more 
inſidious in its wiles. Never did corruption 


more boldly rear her head ; never was public 
faith more openly violated, or calumny per- 


haps more amply rewarded ; never were repub- 
lican manners more diſregarded, or corruption 
in political principles and boldneſs in avowing 
them carried to greater lengths. | 


Such is the picture that the conſpiracy . 
the edict of 1768 will exhibit. We ſhall ſee 
the partiſans of ariſtocracy, during the ſpace of 
twelve years, lull their fellow-citizens to ſecurity, 
by the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations of attachment 


and reſpect for that edict. We ſhall hear them 


declare that it would be extravagance to conteſt that 


lau with the general council; that it was their wiſh 


to maintain it unaltered ; that it as to be partly the 


_ ground-work of the code, and that they would ever 


perſevere in theſe ſentiments. On a ſudden theſe 
aſſeverations ſhall be found to be only political | 

ſtratagems. The negatives will conteſt the lega- 
lity of that edict, and term it an illegal edict, a 
wretched edict, null and vitiated by conſtraint, 

We ſhall ſee them openly attack the ſovereignty 
of the general council, declare war on the con- 


ſtitution, arm all the neighbouring powers againſt 


their 


or EN U 


chats Sage ſtrain every nerve to p]. 
voke the latter to acts of violence, to occafion ' 
inteſtine diſorders, and at length force the citis 

zens to depoſe a corrupt adminiſtration, in obe- 
dience to the firſt, the moſt ancient of all laws, 


the law by which al others RAG been dictated. . 2g 


N 1 


We ſhall ſed a Sins Oe an to 
calumniate the citizens at the court of France, 
hold forth a ſovereign in the colours of a 


rebellious mob, fond of innovation; ever waver= 


ng at the nod of a few ambitions demagogues. 

e ſhall ſee him ſolicit the ſupport of a foreign 
arm, deceive a miniſter, and at length 
give the ſignal for a more unjuſt inſurrection 
than any this Hiſtory has as yet delineated. | 


It may have been perceived from the three 
former parts of this work that the author has 
ſpared no pains to get poſſeſſion of authentic and 
faithful accounts. I preſume to aſſert that what 

remains to be publiſhed will unmaſk all the baſe- 

neſs of the enemies of my country, and the un- 
juſt calamities that are ready to overwhelm her. 
1 ſhall demonſtrate the abuſe that was endea- 
voured to be made of the guarantee, and the 
real motives that induced the three powers to re- 
nounce their engagements on that guarantee. I 
ſhall publiſh with the moſt circumſtantial detail 
all that has been done, to point out to them the 
deſigns of the ambitious men by whom they 
were deceived. 


Theſe mately are ready to appear; they are 
even deren in a ſafe place, that they may 
h | ſurvive 


— 


- 
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| ſurvive me, if I fink with my falling country. 


They will afford me the laſt conſolation” that 
oppreſſed innocence can receive, that of unmaſk- 


ing the imutice of its oppreſſors. e ee = 


But if the Gemüte with "which Genera 85 i 


threatened, are averted, if truth at length dif- 


pells the miſt with which it is ſurrounded, if 21 : 


country preſerves her freedom and independence, 


if an honorable, a ſalutary, a happy peace, the 5 1 


aim of my feeble exertions, be effected, if that 
moſt ardent wiſh of my heart be realized, with 
what pleaſure will J not renounce the idea of 
drawing from future generations a figh, by 


holding up to them the crimes of ambition, and 


the means to which men of Geneva had recourſe 
to prepare fetters for their fellow-citizens ! 1 nk 


Ia 


41%, "me 


